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CHAPTER V. 
VEESES 83 — 36. 

To the Old Testament precept respecting perjury, our 
Saviour here gives its wXri^mig, The oux smo^Krjtfstg^ so 
far as the substance is concerned, although not alto- 
gether the same in expression, is to be found repeated 
in the law, Lev. xix. 12. *ipT2;b ^T2;:a, lyawn h\ and 
£x. XX. 7. In the first of these passages, the LXX. have 
ovx h/jitiitsh tGj hofjiMTi [MM iT* ddtKtf) ; in the latter, ou 
X^-v)/?j rh hofi,a Kv^/ou rou 0gou <fov 1^/ /jAara/^. The ap- 
pended clause, a<jrod(Ji(fs/g x. r. X. does not stand in the 
law, excepting that in passages, such as Num. xxx. 3. 
Deut. xxiii. 22. the fulfilment of the fiv^^^a which are 
made to God is required. In conjoining it immediately 
with the commandment in question, the doctors of the 
law, in all probability did so, with the intention of re- 
stricting the commandment,, and giving it a reference 
principally to vows and oaths made to God. The sup- 
position is quite consonant with the character of the 
men, as we learn that from Matt. xv. 5 ; xxiii. 18. 
Accordingly, the rQ Ku^/y would require to be read 
with emphasis. To this perversion and limitation of 
the precept, our Saviour does not here pay particular 
notice, but sets it aside in, and by giving the Old 
Testament commandment its ^Xfi^uatg, " In that Tes- 

VOL. II. B 
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tament such a veneration for the name of G6d was 
required, as rendered penal the swearing by it of false 
oaths. I, however, call for such a veneration of God's 
name, that even true oaths shall not be sworn thereby : 
Nay, not merely must not this be done by his name, 
it must not even be done by any other object of re- 
verence, as even in that case oaths indirectly violate 
the reverence due to God. In place of such oaths, 
make use of simple affirmation." 

We shall first explain the fir^ ofioifai oXug^ and then 
the subdivisions by firirt. 

As regards the infinitive l/jUffaif it must not, as 
done by Bezaand Georgi, betaken as imperative, (the 
Vulgate has non [ne] jurate,) but as infinitive go- 
verned by Xsyuy which, in classical as well as Hel- 
lenistic Greek, is, afler nttK, equivalent to xsXguw, 
V. 39, 44. ; Luke vi. 46. 

oXo;^, tantamount to rh efXov, ra oXa, roTg okotg^ which 
are used adverbially and resp. to cravrj}, vdwutgy Tavra.- 
iraffi, rb flra^a-jrac, &c. contrasts the total to the parti- 
cular, and forms the antithesis to xara (ffiixod and xard 
fis^og. From the New Testament compare 1 Cor, v. 
1 ; vi. 7 ; XV. 29, Plato, Sophistes, § 22. ed. Heind., 
Xenephon, Memor. vi. 1, 17 ; 1, 2, 35, Wetstein on 
1 Cor. V. 1. Now, here arises an important ques- 
tion, viz. What the particular is to which SXug forms 
the antithesis. Are all the occasions meant on which 
there is need to swear true oaths ? so that the mean- 
ing would be : I command you in no conceiveable case 
ever to swear a true oath. Have we perhaps to re- 
solve the saying as follows : Xiyw v/iji fiTirs ^uxva, firr 
rs ffTTccvlug o/actfa/, /c*^rg fisrd fS^ou roO ©got?, fiTjn ctvo- 
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ff/us? Were this the TXri^u^ig of the Old Testament 
precept, then must there have been previous ques- 
tion, not of the eirio^xthy but in certain cases of the 
iMDXiTv. Or, again, does the oXoig refer to the various 
specks of oaths, so that Christ meant to say : Not 
only do I forbid oaths by God, but oaths of all sortSt 
even those sworn by the creatures ? (In that case 
every particular oath would be forbidden implicitly). 
This supposition might be suggested by the circum- 
stance, that hereafter, in the subdivision, the principal 
kind of oath, that by God, is omitted. But then 
there must antecedently have been question respect- 
ing the £uo^x6/S> xarcb roD 0soD, and the Old Testament 
precept must have run : fiij Ifioai^n ei/i^ xara roD 0sou 
fUm, Expressed as it now is, the 0X0;^ manifestly forms 
the antithesis, not to the svo^xsTv xara fie^oi, but to the 
kiooKiTv or '^iudo^xiTvy so as to yield us the meaning, 
*^ Not merely do I forbid false swearing in specie, 
but swearing in genere" • 

* Bengel excellently : Omnino utnimque, falso et vere, ju- 
randi genus, non tamen verum juramentum universaliter 
prohibet. The antithesis has seldDm been seized in this man- 
ner. It would have been more expressive had a^rXHf stood here 
in place of •A.«f . That word is indeed used like ftcwf , in order 
to contrast every universal with the particular ; but it is used 
more specially to contrast the universality of the idea apart 
from side deJinUions — such as here true and false swearing — 
with the limitation of it occasioned by accompanying circum- 
stances. So simpliciter in Latin, and in Oerman schlechthin, 
(schlecht originally the opposite of krumm, in which sense 
«chlicht is now used.) In the same way in Rhetoric, «itx£e 
i*^i(Uf is opposed to ^tt»ixe>tfj e. g. Dion. Hal. de 'J'huc. o:^, 
2. Cicero de Orat. II. 16. So, too, the adjective /uri mrXh 
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A greater universality consequently is not 4.0 be * 
given to the precept of Christ than belongs to that of 
his disciple James, c. v. 12. ^r^^ irdvrm de, fL^ hfivxnTSy 
without a oXu^. Doubtless, even in that way» the 
command is sufficiently general for us, even, a priori, 
to expect nothing less than that every particular case 
of swearing is excepted. Still, he- who is familiar with 
the language of the New Testament, wUl recollect a 
multitude of passages, where commands and prohibi- 
tions have an equal, nay a still greater degree of ge- 
nerality, and where, nevertheless, exceptions are 
supposed. As a first instance, this is the case above 
at V. 22, when we banish vxrj from the text ; the frag 6 
ooyt'i^S/iivoif and the 5<rr/; oiv virri have there indubita- 
bly their exceptions. Again, when it is said in the 
sequel, v. 89, Sang <fe ^a^/ffg/, or v. 41, oar/g eg ayya- 
otvffai^ or V. 42, rw airouvri ge d/doiy, all this has, by 
common admission, its exceptions. Nay, in Luke vi. 
30, the last of these sayings runs, ^ajr/ rw a/VoDj'r/ 
(TE, which is a still more express intimation of generality 
than our xuXvu rh ofi\hiiv^ answering, as it does, to 
>.gyw iz/x/v Tccvrorg fir^ hfi66ai, NeverthelesS^o one 
doubts that the -ravW rw a/VoDm tfg has its exceptions. 
At Col. iii. 20, Paul says to children, l^axoUrs roTg 
yoviZai xarcc *!rdvra. Does this hold even when parents 
enjoin something sinful ? In all such instances, the 
fjenerality of the expression, and the absence of every 
modifying clause, are to be explained upon the prin- 

Kifnvtutt Arist. de Mundo, 6, 12, " purely by motion." In the 
Talmud we often find in precepts the contrast, Ws^ and D^lS)^, 
which amounts to, " without exception, and in particular."' 
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ciples laid down at c. v. 21. Accordingly, there 
being nothing, so far cts the toords are concerned, 
which forbids us, despite its indefinite generality, to 
limit the commandment not to swear, the determina- 
tion as to whether we are to understand it absolutely 
or not, depends upon the following grounds : For 
which of the two suppositions does, 1. the nature of 
the oath ; 2. the connection of the passage ; and, 3, 
otker declarations of scripture decide ? 

With regard, first, to the notor^ of the oath : An oath 
is the token of a religious disposition. He only who 
believes on God, can appeal to God as a witness and 
avenger. Every pious man, when unjustly accused, 
will, in his heart, look up to the Omniscient to bear 
testimony to his innocence. Why then, should not 
a Christian do outwardly, what he may do inwardly 
with impunity? If we here make the supposition, 
that the man of piety, even without any outward oc- 
casion to do 80, and merely prompted by an inward 
impulse alone, will, in the consciousness of the trnth 
of what he says, invoke God to bear testimony, we ' 
have an indisputable proof of the fact, in the pas- 
sages about to be quoted from Paul's Epistles, where 
the Apostle, although not called upon, nor under any 
constraining necessity from without, asseverates the 
truth by God. To this we shall afterwards return, 
in the history of* the exposition of the precept, and 
here, by way of premising, merely refer to Rom. ix. 1, 
2 Cor. ii. 17; xi. 10, which passages being not oaths in 
the regular form, but a transition to them, serve to 
shew, that the oath proceeds involuntarily from a 
lively consciousness of the divine Being. In the Old 
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Testament the oath is commanded by God, Ex. xxii. 
10. Deut. vi. 13; x. 21. It is a mark of the true 
worshipper of God, Is. xix. 18 ; Ixv. 16. Jer. iv. 2. 
Ps. Ixiii. 11. God himself swears, Is. xlv, 23. Heb. 
vi. 13, the import of which is stated at Heb. vi. 16.^ 
As to the connection in which the passage before us 
brings the precept forward, the ^X^|w<r/g of the Old 
Testament command consists in the fact, (hat a still 
higher reverence/or God is required, than was the case 
nnder that dispensation. Now, if all kinds of swearing 
are not, by any means, repugnant to reverence for the 
divine Being, but merely that which is inconsiderate, 
it follows that, according to Christ's intention, this 
latter sort alone can be excluded. 

* Maimonides in Const, de Jurejur. c. II,. § I. '^ The 
oath, in the name of the great God, is a sort of religious wor- 
ship. It is a high act of veneration or reverence to swear in 
the name of God." We have to compare with this the beautiful 
observations of Kimchi, on Jer. iv. 2, where he says, towards the 
close : That not every man is worthy to swear, ^K^*l^ K^K 
ViniO WWn, but those only who fear and love God, As in 
other cases, so here also, Spenser is partial and shallow when he 
considers the concession of the oath in the Old Testament as a 
mere accommodation to the heathenish practice of swearing 
much, De leg. Hebr. ed. Pfaff. 1. 1, c. 9. p. 31. The Essenes, too, 
who rejected every oath except that of initiation into their order, 
shew, in this respect, also, that they had united with the doc- 
trine of Moses a mysticism foreign to its spirit. The im- 
port of the oath given, Heb. vi. 16, lies in the etymology of the 
word S^xds from tt^v, a^xitt. See Scheidius zu Lennep. £ty- 
mol. II. 685. The German Eid, is dark. Adelung instances 
13^. Grimm compares aiva, eva, Law, as, in the Swedish 
laws, laff, (lex) also used for oath = a statute. So are jus and 
jurare the same word* 
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Id fine, if we take into consideration other passages 
of the New Testament, there is a fact which has, at 
all times, awakened the strongest scruples with re- 
gard to the absolute rejection of the oath. It is, that 
St. Paul, in several parts of his Epistles, invokes God 
as a witness, Rom. i. 9. Phil. i. 8. 1 Thess. ii. 5, 
10. 2 Cor. xi. 11, 81. Gal. i. 20. 1 Tim. v. 21. 
1 Cor. XV. 31. 2 Cor. i. 23, nay, in the last text, 
which has been already remarked by Gerh. Vossius, 
Hist Pel. 1. V. p. 2. antith. 1, as an avenger. (This, 
however, is substantially involved in every invocation 
of God as a witness.) Along with these we have to 
take the formulas, Rom. ix. 1. 2 Cor. ii. 17 ; xi. 10. 
Eph. iv. 17. 1 Thess. v. 27, which form a kind of 
transition to the proper oath. Nay, what is still 
more, we are able — despite the many objections taken 
by Pott, Flatt and de Wette — to shew, beyond a 
doubt, that Christ himself swore a judicial oath. Upon 
the solemn adjuration of« the high-priest, s^o^xt^M at 
xardL roD 0s6i> roD ijuvro^y Mat. xxvi. 63, our Lord 
replies a^ s/s-a;, and, by these words, made a judi- 
cial oath in proper form : For, among the Hebrews, it 
was the judge who pronounced the words, the person 
accused made them his own by the pK.* These rea- 
sons are so cogent, that, as the words, agreeably 

• The oath ittjry ^fitt and the ]^nK ^Stt (which another 
dictated, were of equal weight.) Maimonides, Gonstit. de jure, 
jur. c. U, g 10. Selden de Synedr. U, 11, p. 830. Michaelis 
Mosaisches Recht. Th. 6, § 302. If Christ had held an oath to be 
sinfiil, he must needs have rebuked the High Priest for propos- 
ing it, and then have declared the truth ; Unless, as we are told 
was done by the early Christians, to whom the oath appeared 
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to what we have said, do not oblige us to ascribe ab- 
solute umversality to the prohibitkm, but admit of a 
restrictive view being takeu of it, we must, without 
scruple, regard that as the truly correct one* The 
Saviour, accordingly, forbids absolutely such oaths 
only as are hostile to the reverence which is due to 
God. 

We now turn to the subdivision appended. What 
first strikes us here is, that in the specification of the 
6^x0/, the chief sort, such, to wit, as iu*e sworn by 
Godf is not placed first. Neither is this done by the 
disciple James, c. v. 12, where it is said : ir^h vdvrM 

TIV& 0^x0 1'. Many have made use of the circum- 
stance, to demonstrate that no other oaths whatever, 
excepting such as are sworn by the creatures, were 
prohibited. That oaths by God, however, are not 
excluded from the prohibition, but, on the contrary, 
are the kind principally intended, results indisputably 
from the grounds advanced against oaths made by the 
creatures. Because, the reason given by our Saviour 
for the latter not being allowed is, that they, in fact, 
involve an oath by God, and, consequently, they fur* 
nish against such' an oath a conclusion a minori ad 
majus. On this account also, it was not properly 
necessary to make particular mention of the oaths by 
God. If, however, from this passage itself we may be 
permitted to infer, that the Israelite looked upon 

sinful, he meant to keep silence at the adjuration, as he pre- 
viously did when the luxnisations were brought against him, 
and again afterwards when in presence of Pilate. 
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sweariog by the creatures to be of a less questionable 
character, if again, Matth. xxiii. 16 — 18, we find that 
certain smaller oaths were considered as not obligatory, 
if we consider besides that the Talmud, Tr. Schefonotb, 
c 4, § 13, positively avers, that oaths D^TI^l and 
pKl do not bind, and, moreover, that quite in the 
style in which lax Jesuitical casuists make laxer still 
the precepts of their lax forerunners, Maimonides, in 
virtue of the Halacha, adds, that oaths ** by heaven," 
"by the earth,*' " by the prophets," &c. are not bind- 
ing, even when, at the time, we think of the Creator 
and author of aM things, but that the judge absolves 
from them,^ then surely, these oaths not being valid 
before a tribunal, and only used in common life, it 
may be inferred, that our Saviour — as afterwards his 
disciple James — does intentionally condescend upon 
them, and that, in the whole commandment, he had 
mainly in view the oaths of common life. In this 
way the exception we have made, to wit, that the fin 
ofikat does not include oaths taken with due reverence, 
acquires fresh canfirmcUion. 

And now, if we would obtain a satisfactory insight 
into the grounds on which Christ forbade swearing 
by the (sreatopes, it is neeessavy* toexplais in general 

' Mtnnonidn'Gonstit: de jurejtir. c. 12, § 3. We have a 
traoB-of this even in Martial, L 10, £p. 95 : 

Eooenegras- juraaqne mifai per iempla TonanHs, 
Noil credo t Jura verpe per anchialuin. 
(^TT n^K.) The casuistry was carried still farther. We 
read in the Gemara : Whoever swears CJ>b Wl'1^ is not bound to 
Iteephis oath, but only he who swears D^bun*!^:!, op D>bun*l>b. 
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the use made of this sort of oaths. AH the nations 
of antiquity swore, not only by God, but likewise by 
the creatures, particularly such of the creatures as 
were consecrated to God, swearing, as the medium 
of the oaths thus sworn to the Deity, by the symbols, 
towns, groves, &c. that were sacred to him, afterwards 
by his most significant representatives in nature,^ by 
the sun, the earth, the elements, moreover by the bodily 
members, or any thing else that was dear to them, by 
the head, the beard, — Women swore by the breast, 
and the hair — by the graves of their forefathers,** by 
their sword, &c. In Greek, verbs of swearing most 
generally govern the accusative, except when xara 
is used with the genitive.*' (Compare the forms of 

* Quite like the ancients is the passage in Philo, de leg. 
Special, p. 770, Fr. where he recommends to swear in pre- 
ference by the sun, the earth, the heavens, as the oldest of God's 
creatures — sr^t^in ky^tt hetmft^Hrrtt rtj rw irttrinj^ircf y^ifii^t 
with which we may compare the passage from Eustathius in 
Wetstein. 

^ Herodot of the Nasamones, Hist. IV. 172. 

"^ K«r« is also used, Matt. xxyi. 63. Heb. yi. 13, 16. We 
find the accusative. Jam. v. 12. The genitive, with xttrei in 
this construction, intimates, without doubt, direction towards, 
(Bernhardy, Syntax, s. 238). In old German gegen is used 
in oaths : gein der Sunnen. See Grimm Rechtsalterth, II. 
895. Upon 1 in Hebrew, see Ewald Gramm. s. 606. its and tv 
are copies of the Hebrew, although w6 find in Herodian, 1. 2, c. 
2, in reference to the military oath : tig n «-• i»f /mm/ «m/«« tws 
^vm^tf ^Mut ifiUavrtf. Here, however, Irmisch, T. II. p. 
58, saw an imitation of the Latin, in nomen jurare. Georgi 
believes that he has found also in Plato an example otl^^fitvtneu 
if, to wit, De Leg. L xL St p. 917, and in &ct the passage 
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supplication, ir^hg &tojyy ir^hg fie§/a;) ; in the New Tes- 
tament 6ig and h, the latter imitative of the Hebrew 
i rawa ; in Latin we have the accusative or per, in 
the languages of the German stock, bet (at, ved, wed), 
in the Sclavonic dialects auf, zu (na). The circum- 
stance common to all these constructions is, that the 
party swearing, places himself in communion with the 
Divine Being, addresses him, and does so with the 
twofold intention, partly that he should be a witness, 
and partly that he should be an avenger ; the latter of 
which implies that, in case of perjury, hia protection \s 
to be lost. To express this meaning in a still more 
lively way — as every lively sentiment calls for an 
outward representation — the person taking the oath 
places his hand on the object sacred to the Divinity ; 
among the Greeks and Romans, and even the Chris- 
tians of an early age, he laid hold of the altar; among 
the Greeks and ancient Germans, of the staff of the 
judge; in Scandinavia, of the blood-stained ring of 
the god Ullr; in the middle ages, of the relic chest, 
the book or bell of the mass, the gospel ; among the 
Jews of the rr^iin or the phylacteries ; among the Ma- 
hometans of the Koran.* With respect now to oaths 

has generally been translated in a way as to induce snch a 
beUef. See, however, the correction by Ast, T. I J. p. 513, 
who shews that wtfivufM is not here, according to the common 
translation, equivalent to pejerare, but has its usual significa- 
tion of dejerare. 

* We have also an essay upon the oath, by Staudlein, Get- 
ting. 1824. But more solid information may be found in other 
authors, e. g, Moutblanc. The literature on the subject is given 
by the learned Fabridus in his Bibliogr. Antiquaria, p. 427 
—432. As regards the practice, particularly among the Greeks 
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sworn by the creatures, they too originally did no 
more than express, that in mind the party brought 
himself into their presence, and addressed them. This, 
however, assumed a further intention, to the effect, 
that they were invoked as witnesses, or that, on the 
supposition of falsehood, he was engaged to loose 
them. In the first case, a bold personification took 
place, mingled with the thought that the creature 
was something animated with divinity. Now such 
oaths are regarded by the Saviour in a way which, 
for a human sage, would be said to display profound 
religious insight; for certainly it would not occur 
to any common mind to declare swearing by the 
creatures, as in this point of view, unlawful. What- 
soever a man swears by is usually regarded by him 
as the greater (Heb. vi. 16), at least as something 
possessed of worth or importance, and which can do 

and Romans, the youthful treatise of Valckenaer, in the Opusc. 
ed. Lips. T. I., may still be called the most instnictire. Upon 
the oath among the northern and Oermanio nations, the collec- 
tions of Grimm, in his Rechtsalterth. Th. II., are admirable. 
As for the Jews, the Tract Shebuoth, with Annotations by 
Maimonides and Bartenoras, is to be perused (Surenhusius, 
P. IV.) and the edition of Madmonides, pubHshed' by Stirca- 
husius* Scholar, Dithmar, Coustitutionet de Jurejar. LfUg«l« 
Bat. I7OG. We mention farther Z^ltner/ De jut. vet. H«br. 
Jen. 1693.> Uahermau De formulis juram. Jttd. Rest. 1 701. 
Seb. Schmidt Fasc. disp. disp. XI. The Mahometan oafths^ 
which resemble in all respects the Jewish, are given by Mill in 
his admirable dissertation De Mnhammedismo, &a Dissert; 
sel. Lugd. Bat. 1743, p. 113. Much useful matter upon the 
subject of the oaths of different nations, is contained in the 
llth chapter. B. ii. of Selden De Synedriis. 
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him good or harm. Here our Saviour avers, that 
all that is lofty, valuable or interesting in crea- 
tion, borrows its worth or import from the Most 
High ; quia nulla pars mundi, says Calvin, cui Deus 
non insculpserit glorise sueenotam. Accordingly, as 
the glory of all things is the glory of God, it follows 
that oaths sworn by created things are oaths by God, 
requiring to be uttered with reverence, and on that 
account not to be used on common occasions. This 
sublime thought, which conducts the mind into the 
profoundest deep of the theory of the world, is, never- 
theless, here expressed by our Divine Master in so po- 
pular and simple a form, as to render it intelligible, in 
the first instance, to the Jew, and then universally to 
all. The lofty poetry of the Hebrews had described 
heaven as God's throne, and the earth as his foot- 
stool, (Is. Ixvi. 1);* Jerusalem, the central point of 
the theocracy, is called by way of distinction ^btt nnp 
1^, Ps. xlviii. 3 (falsely translated by Luther, Eines 
grossen, Konigs) ; and how much is the human head 
the property and work of God, considering that it 
is not in a man's own po^er to change the colour 
of a single hair ? Let it be observed also how the 
discourse descends from the higher to the lower kinds 
ofoath.*> 

* Augustine : Quoniam in hoc uniyerso mundi corpore maxi- 
mam speciem coelum habeat, et terrk minimam, tanquam prae- 
sentior sit ezcellenti pulchritudini vis divina, minima vero 
ordinet in extremis atque infimis sedere in coelo didtur ter- 
ramqme calcare. 

^ The use of these very oaths by Jews and Gentiles, is at- 
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It is likewise remarkable in this subdivision, that at 
ver. 36, the verb is again repeated, and that it does not, 
as one would have expected, couple a new sentence 
with /in^i, but just, as before, with fj^^Ts. This occurs 
in other passages, Eph. iv. 27, where, however, Lach- 
mann has adopted firids. The interchange of ours and 
oudg, fj^TiTi and /inds, is of frequent occurrence in the co- 
dices, and modern Editors commonly form the read- 
ing according to the requirements of grammar- (For 
passages where firire is used in place off^ridey after a fi'^de 
going before. See Winer, Gram. s. 410, and for where 

tested by Grotius, Wetstein, Sch5ttgen, Lightfoot, Scheidius 
in Meuschen, N. T. I shall only add what Aben Ezra says 
on Ex. XX. 7. MU;^ DK DVH IT U^^'O ^WSK :jn3TD 

niD p Kin ^^:x1 nn d^>p> »h^ i^Kin WK*ia dtk 
nria Nirr ^3 ^riaya nm^ Kb anr ibpu;?^ ^isid ^na ib>Ni 

K^DiTlSi *]b7Dn HK from which he draws an inference as 
to the responsibility of the perjurer to God. It is thus that 
the Caliph in Elmakins Hist. Sarac. ed. £rp. p. 109, requires, 
'* Swear by my head." Among the Mahometans of the pre- 
sent day, ^\^ and ^L» are still quite customary forms cf 
oath in common life, though in general no where is the name of 
God so greatly profaned as among this people, which Burddiardt 
has recently observed afresh. As to the colouring of the hair 
{^iirriffiat rets r^i%»f), it was a practice which vanity often die, 
tated in their old age, to the Greeks and Romans. The commen- 
tators have collected copious allusions. The most lu<Ucrou8 
of all is the remark of Bapt. Ottius in his Spicil. ex Josepho 
(ed. Haverc. 1741), who, as Josephus has related that He- 
rod practised this piece of vanity, supposes that the passage 
conveys a reproof to him : Christus Servator sapientUtime et 
taneHssime hoc monito Herodis taxavit vanitatem. 
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fiilMn place of^i^rE, e. g. according to Bekker, Stall- 
baam in Plato de Rep. iii. p. 391, c.) Even Lach- 
maon, in the passage before us, has retained firirsy and 
as the sentence runs on in the subdivision, this may 
well be defended. 

We now turn to the history of the exposition. The 
opinion of the unlawfulness of all oaths, we 6nd very 
extensively spread in the in&ncy of the church, and 
grounded upon our Saviour's saying and the text, 
Jam. V. 12. One of the most ancient voices is that of 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I. c. 16: Ue^i ds rou ftri ofAvv-' 
mt oXotti ., , oureo cra^gxsXsiKraro' firi o/^otf)}rs oXati* sffru 
ik bfiuv rb vat vai xrX. At the beginning of the third 
century, Basilides suffered martyrdom for refusing to 
take an oath : o^xov 8i& ri]f6t, ahlav v^hg rw ifutrr^ariairm 
akf^kii, f^^ e^sTvai aurft rh lect^anrav hfji,y\ivai d/sjSsjSoeioD* 
ro.^ Irenaeus declares himself to the same effect, 
adv. Haer. II. 32, with the limitation, that either by 
or from a regard to weaker brethren, an oath may be 
taken. So Clemens Alexr. Strom. VII. p. 861, 
Origen ad Jer. Horn. 5, tr. 35, in Mat., Exhort, ad 
martyr, c. 7, Cyrill Alexr. I. VI. de Ador. p. 212. 
Again the oath is peremptorily prohibited by Basil, 
ep. 45 and 22. Compare, ep. 209, what he says of 
Gregory the Great,^ by the Const Apost. 1. VI. c. 3 ; 

* Ettseb. Hist Eccles. VI. 5. 

^ His words are : 'E^ivyi rtivs o^»*vs n tuttat^k ixtini ^ux^ ««) 
«|m rns r»» atyiw TlnufMtT9i »«iv«M«;, u^tMU/iim rf veii »ai rf tS, 
The writers upon the oath, all quote this passage from Basil on 
Ps. xiv. (xv.) It is doubtless the strongest, but the work is 
apurious. See Append, ad T. 1. ed. Garnier. 
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by Theodoret De cur. Gr. aff. disp. x., Epit. divin. 
decret. c. 16, but above all by Chrysostom, in many 
passages of his works. In the exposition of the text 
before us, for instance, he says : T/ ouv, av d^jraurfi rig 
09X0Vf ^flffi, xai dvdyxt}y lirdyri ; 6 roS 0sou pi^og rr^g 
d¥dyxng {toru) dwaroiTe^og. In like manner after him 
Isidorus Pel us. and even Theophylact and Euthymius. 
In the Latin church, Hilary commenting on the text, 
and Jerome do the same. The scruple that the 
Apostle Paul had made use of an oath, seems never to 
have suggested itself to these fathers, inasmuch as all 
of them (with the exception of Theodoret, who, on 
2 Cor. xi. 10, speaks of a o^xog), regard these passages, 
not as asseverations in the form of oath, but as special 
manifestations of the ^frrovd^, dydnrri and ^lanma of the 
Apostle. For the further establishment of their views, 
an appeal is always made to the circumstance, that if the 
Christian never but keeps his simple word, as strictly as 
an oath, his yes or no will pass for such, and that an oath 
is, as Chrysostom says, r^ocraiv dnffrovfievcav syyvTig. It 
might, to be sure, be answered : But if others are so 
depraved as not to believe the thorough integrity of 
the affirming party, and if the oath have nothing ir- 
religious in its nature, it too may lawfully be sworn. 
Accordingly, Chrysostom, in another passage, replies, 
It is enough to know that Christ has, once for all, for- 
bidden it. Upon the grounds mentioned, several 
philosophers also argued for the unlawfulness of the 
oath. We name Pythagoras, of whose scholar Syllus, 
it is told, that he once decline^, at the expense of a 
heavy fine, an oath, which he could, with a good con- 
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science have taken,* and then, in particular, the Stoics, 
Epictetus, Enchir. c. 33. 5, and Siraplicius.^ 

It was not until the fifth century, that the refusal 
of an oath among the Pelagians was considered hereti« 
cal. In later times, we only meet with it among the 
sects seceding from the Romish church, who were 
desirous of restoring Christianity to its primitive form, 
the Cathari, Albigenses and Waldenses ; also in times . 
still more modern, among a party of the professors 
of the ancient orthodoxy in Russia, the Rascolnici, 
the Duchoborzi and Philippones. Memorable, and 
within the pale of the church unique, is Erasmus' note 
upon ver. 31 : Moxque subjungit de non jurando, 
quod ita vetuit ut nihil omnino exceperit. Et tamen 
quasi non sit hoc a Christo serio dictum, passim ju- 
ramus, Certe votis omnibus optandum, ut tales sint 
Christiani, ut neque divortio sit opus neque jurejuran- 
do. Beza, even in his time, expresses himself surprised 
how Erasmus should have here fallen into *< Anabap- 
tistical errors.** The last phrase, however, shews that 
he did not mean the oath to be absolutely rejected. 
In the general principles of the church upon this 
subject, the Reformers acquiesced, affording us another 
occasion to admire the soundness of their moral sense.^ 

« Jambl. Vita Pyth. p. 126. 

•* Compare Grotius, Wetitein, Menage zu Diog. Laert. IV. 
7, T. II. 169. 

'^ We have only to except Carlstadt, of whom my respected 
colleague, Dr. Weber, gives a very characteristical note in 
manuscript* Juramentis nemo melior, plures fiunt deteriores. 
Qui Deom non reveretur, is nequaquam jusjurandum reverebi- 
tur. Virgo facessat I See the Pogr. de publici rel. Sacramenti 
abusu. Viteb. 1802, p. 18. 

VOL. II. C 
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How easily migbt tliey have ckviated into the path 
of error, but the Spirit of God was m Uiem, by 
which, in their important work, they were protected 
from every fanatical aberration. There were, however, 
two among them, as we shall afterwards see*, who m- 
stricted the use of the oath to intercourse, with thoee 
not true disciples. Against the oath in general, the 
Anabaptists were die first to come.forward, afterwards 
with greater violence, the Quakers,.^ and more lately, 
certain individuals among the Moravian bcethceOk 
On the other hand, several of tfaa English Deists 
brought as objection against Christianity, that it far- 

* With modesty, but still bstssying soms traoss of unaertaiiity, 
does the more modern (1766) Alennonite Confessioa of Faith 
by C. Ris, pronounce against the oath. See Reiswitz, BeytrSge 
zur Kenntniss der Mennoniten, s. 124. The Quakers come 
forward more boldly. The objection that the Apostle him- 
self had sworn an oath, Bftrday (Apology Propos. 15, § 12), 
meets directly : *' The question, is not, what Paul or Peter did, 
bas what their own master taught to be done, and if Paul did 
swear (which we beheve not) he had sinned against the com- 
mand of Christ.*' The Engliuh theologians of that day had, 
in their controversy with the Quakers, placed thems^ves in an 
awkward position. They took for granted, that Christ had 
only forbidden extrm-judustai oaths, but that his- prohibitioa did 
apply to these. Hence, Samuel Clarke, (A Paraphrase on the I 
Four Gospels, 10th Ed. 1758), thus paraphrases, " Swear not at I 
all in common conversation,^* Even Barclay seems to have I 
been inclined, by his sense of truth, to regard Paul's expressions 
as forms of oath. But as the English theologians were bent 
on shewing that the Apostle had not sworn extra-judidally, the 
Quaker was glad to yield the point, and his adversaries lost 
their strongest hold. 
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bade to take wa oath. In modem ixmesi Kant^ looks 
upoft the prohibition of Chvist as' absolute^ and re- 
garding the oath as an altogeliberi stt|Dier8titioUB prae^ 
tice, it being an attempt to perauade men- to speak 
the truth, by a fiMPnndA^. whieh contains nothing be- 
yond simple averment, accept -that t^ party invokes 
QjponhiraseU' the penalties of Grod (which he oannot, 
atany rate escape^ 8up|»osing him to teli a lie), just as if 
it lay with him> whether he' would beresponsible to that 
tribunal or not." Among, tfaeologiaiis. Pott was the 
chief- 10 admire and embnue this opinion, in the 
treatise De jurisjuFandi natvM morali, contained in 
the Syiloge Comm. T. VI, he endeavours to obviate 
the argum^it di4iwn fi^om the judioial-^ oath of Christ, 
by alleging^ that if o^x/^oi, may merely signify obtes^ 
tari, and the other from the Episties of Paul, 1:^ 
saying, that perhaps the Apostle was not acquainted 
with Christ's declaration, or that we have here, to be 
sore, oaths, quoad fonnamfhnt not quoad tnaUriami^ 
But what does this mean? Another theological 
disciple of Kant's, \^ho remained ti<ue to his master 
until the day of his deaths' K. Ludivig Nitesch, like- 
wise adopted the view, although- after reflection 
of his own. For in the work, De judicandis morum 
preoeptis in N. T. a communi omnium hominum ac 
temporum usu alienis, the sixth Comm^ treats of the 
oath, and with remarkable industry and great exact- 
ness. A priori, one would have expected the author 
to class the prohibition of the oath with the local 

■ Rdig. innerhalb der Gr. der blossen Vernunft. 2*. Aus. 
8.241. 
^ Like the Pseado-BasiUuS) see the note p. 25. 
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and temporary precepts, as is done by Storr and 
Tzschucke. But so powerful has been the influence 
of Kant's doctrine upon his mind, that even he de- 
termines to find in the saying of the Lord a general 
and universally binding prohibition. He restricts 
this, however — and it is the point on which he differs 
from his master and Pott — solely to the superstititm 
oathf such as Kant describes, declaring, on the con- 
trary, the religious oath to be lawful. Independently 
of the principles of this school, and led, as it appears, 
more by a strong moral sense of the worth of veracity, 
the upright Staudlin, who, it is deserving of remark, 
has in general a strong partiality for the friends of light, 
as he calls the Quakers, also joined the party of those 
who consider the prohibition of Christ as absolute, in 
such a way, however, as to allow, for the sake of 
avoiding worse evils, the lawfulness of an oath in the 
present imperfect state of Christianity. Subsequent- 
ly, in the very latest period, since Christian exposi- 
tors have ceased to consider this or that precept as 
obligatory, and this or that doctrine as true, on the 
ground that the mouth-piece of truth, the Son of 
God, has declared them, several have taken up the 
prohibition as absolutely general, without, however, 
deducing auy ulterior conclusion affecting Christianity 
in its present state. The first among theologians to 
do so was Gutbier, in Augusti's Theolog. Blattern 
1 ster Jahrg. Nr. 24. s. 374, and, as it appears, under 
^e influence of the views of Kant. He was followed 
by Augusti himself in his Com. on Ja. v. 12, and then 
by Paulus, Henneberg and Fleck.* Even, liowever, 
* De Regn. Divia. p. 204. 
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of those theologians with whom the word of Christ 
weighs as eternal truth, two, Olshauseo and Stirm, 
the latter in his admirable treatise, Revision der 
Griinde fur und wider den Eid, in Klaiber's Studien 
der Evang. Wiirtenberg. Geistliehk. B. 1. p. 2, have of 
late taken the command of Christ absolutely ; accompa- 
Died however, with the special understanding which we 
find already given by Clemens Alexr., Pellicanus, Bu- 
cer * and Staudlin, and with which that of Paul us is 
formally identical, to wit, that it is meant for the ideal 
world, the ^afftXe/a itjc dXfi&itac, and consequently that, 
for the present, it is valid only in relation to such as are 
true Christians, and not calculated for intercourse with 
the world as it is, in which Christ himself and the Apos- 
tles made use of oaths. " The oath^^ says Olshausen, 
" is in its nature an emanation of sin. In the party 
requiring it, it presupposes distrust in a brother, in 
the party who makes it unrequired, consciousness of 
being unworthy to be trusted." I, myself, at a for- 
mer period, took this view of the passage, but must 

* Pellicanus : Aut emm parum bene sentit, qui jurat de eo, 
cui jurat, aut diffidit is, qui jusjurandum exigit ; Itaque cum in 
totum vetem jurare, non abrogo legem, quie vetat perjurium, 
Kd legem reddo pleniorem, ac longius ab eo submoveo quod 

pnnit lex Sed vult Ghristus discipulos sues ea inter se 

fide et dilectione esse preditos, ut null! omnino juramento apud 
eos locus relinquatur, quippe unoquoque de alio etiam injurato 
optime et sentiente et sperante. He subsequently, however, 
adds exceptions of such a character as shew, that even among 
true Christians the oath is lawful. For he says : Agnoscimus 
igitur omnia hie juramenta prohibita, qius cum fiie fratrum 
ft (Ulectwne pugnanty quaque nulla causa in quotidiano sermone 
leviter profundutUur. The same is the language of Bucer. 
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n<>w deddedly reject it. Is it in point of fiict sin, to 
require from him, whom oUierwise I have grounds for 
mistrasting, an oath, in confirmation of what he says?" 
And, supposing it to be so, is an oath given unadtedi 
under all circumstaiiees, really what Olshausen caUs 
it, *' in its own rnture an emanation of sin ?" Olshau- 
sen asserts, that in thb case, it presupposes a consci- 
ousness of one*s own incredibility. We ask, whether 
such a consciousness be really supposed, whether it 
Cometh of evil (i x rou 4rovi}PoD), when under an unjust 
accusation, the Christian whose life is in God, inwardiy 
appeals to him as the witness of his truth and inno- 
cence? This is certainly not the case. Such an ap- 
peal, on the contrary, is much more the natural result 
of the life in God, and with God ; and the same is equal- 
ly true of the oath that is outwardly expressed. We 
have a moat convincing evidence of the incorrectness of 
the former view in the forms of oath used by Paul, 
which, according to it, are wholly indefensible. Who 
would maintain that the Apostle was ccdhd upon to 
make these oaths ? It may be said be was so indirectly, 
the condition of the Corinthian church in some sort com- 
pelling him fia^hi yevsg&ai, by his xav^aff&at, recount- 
ing in how far he would compete with any v'Ts^Xtav 
avo<fTcXog. So placed, the humble-minded man, to 
whom self' commendation was odious, says, /e^ow 
&p^uv, vfjbsTg fis ffvayxaaare, 2 Cor. xii. 11. But from the 
very number of his asseverations in the form of oath, 
particularly when he does not, in a single case, shew 
a symptom of displeasure at being compelled to make 
them» who can avoid concluding that it must be quite 
otherwise with respect to them. In most of the passages. 
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c. g. 2 Cor, i. 28. Rom. L 9. Phil. L 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
31, these asBeverations rtther shew, that, in genend, 
tiiefdid not flow irom any refleetitm upon the wants 
of those who received the epistle, but gushed from a 
^rong sttbjeotiTe eonvictioB of the inward truth of 
what he says. To this etiReet, Chrysostom admirably 
observes on Phil. i. 8 : ou^ atg a'/ntn'ovfAtvog fidpv^ 
xttX^riv &thvy «XX' ix voWri^ dttx&ttnug rovro flro/sfj xati 
rtji ^6d^ 4r6^6firAu xai Bu^feTv. This remark is still 
iwther eonfirmed by our finding a multitnde of asseve* 
rations which stand midway betwixt the formal oath 
and solemn assurance, as was above observed, page 
7. Bat even apart from this argument, is it credible, 
tiict our Saviour meant here to deliver a command, 
uppiicable solely to the intercourse of true Christians 
^h each other, or with an eye to the period of the 
realisation of the ^a^iKt/a? Assuredly, no. Assur- 
edly in this passage, no less than in ver. 89 — 47, he 
conceives his followers as also holding converse with 
the world.* 
On the other faa,nd, however, we also find that, even 

* We may here allude, for the sake of its singularity, to a 
little pamphlet, in which the lawfulness of oaths, in general, 
has recendy been very seriously assailed ; Der eid, eine religiijse 
Abfaandlttng, Barmen, 1830. The well-intentioned author, 
however, makes shipwreck in his argumentation upon the de- 
finition of the oath. For, in order to get quit of the counter 
evidence from the passages in Paul's epistles, he requires, as he- 
longing to the essence of an oath, that in the appeal to Ood, fts 
witness and a\nenger, there shall be added, " I swear," a thing 
which Paul has not done. But what means the word " swear^ 
originally, nothing more than aay^ reply, {svaran, in English, 
antwer). That this answer is of a sacred nature, lies in what 
the formula expresses. 
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in the infancy of the church, the oath, in the same 
way as military service, had its decided advocates. 
Tertullian, Apolog. c. 32, says, Christians never swear 
per genios Csesaris, they swear per salutem Csesaris, 
qu8e est augustior omnibus geniis — et pro magno id ju- 
ramento habemus. Novatus allows bis followers to 
swear by the body and blood of Christ, that they will 
not desert his cause.^ The canons of the most an- 
cient Synods do not pronounce against the oath itself, 
but only against perjury on the part of the clergy and 
laymen, and against swearing in the name of creatures.^ 
Athanasius, who shews himself to have been personally 
averse to oaths, swears in the presence of Constantius. 
Rudius Junicus, Nestorius and others abjure their 
errors before the Synods. Vegetius Renatus, in the 
4th century, 1. II. c. 5, says of Christian soldiers: 
Jurant per Deum et Christum et Spiritum Sanctum 
et per majestatem Imperatoris. In the 5th century, 
the oath appears to have been already so generally re- 
cognized in Christendom, that Hilary, Epist. 88, to 
Augustine, notices as one of the errors which the 
Pelagians had spread in Sicily, their holding the oath 
to be unlawful ; the same view Pelagius himself, in 
the £p. ad Deometriad, c. 22, declares to be enter- 
tained by him. In this, as in many other respects, Au- 
gustine exercised a distinguished influence upon the 
Romish church. He confesses that the saying seems to 
contain an absolute prohibition of the oath, but feels 
himself restrained by the oaths used by Paul. To be 

* Euseb. Hist. Ecdes. VI. 43. 

*» Can, Apost. 18. Synod Illiberit. c. 74. Con^ Basil. 
Epist. Can. c 17) 29, 64, 82. 
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sore, lie says, many do not acknowledge these as oaths, 
the Apostle not saying per Deum, but testis est mihi 
Deus; ridicuium est hoc putare. Tamen propter con- 
tentiosos aut multum tardos, ue aliquid interesse quis 
putet, sciat etiam hoc modo jurasse apostolum, 1 Cor. 
XV. 31 : vn r^y vfJi'STg^ay xaup^jjflvv.* Compare Sermo 181 , 
c. 5, in 1 John i. T. v. ed. Ben. p. 599, where he also 
urges the i/jj, and says, that every one knows well 
enough, from common life, that among the Greeks, 
this word, in all cases, indicates an oath. . On Gal. i. 
20, also : Qui dicit : eece coram DeOf jurat utique. 
With respect to the way in which he accounts for the 
absolute form of the precept, he thinks it enough, in 
several passages of his works, simply to make the re- 
mark, that frequent swearing becomes an occasion of 
perjury, and that our Saviour's reason for stating the 
precept so generally, was just to cut off the opportu- 
nity for that crime. See on Ps. Ixxxviii. De Men- 
dacio c. 28, and elsewhere. We might then compare 
Sirach xxiii. 9 : oojc(^ fjk^ sO/grtg to gropM covy xai Ivofia^icf. 
rou aym firi <rvvi&i<f6fig ....6 c/ivvm xai hvofid^div dia^avrbc 
ou /tjj TM&a^KS&ji cLnrh ctfia^iag* He does not, however, 
reject absolutely the oath, as he expressly states on 
the passage quoted from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in the Comm. on 1 John i. Nay, he here, c. 9, 

■ To get over this passage, in which 'the usual fbrmula ap- 
pears, was the most difficult task of the opponents of the oath. 
Psendo-Basilius in Ps. xiv. (0pp. I. 356), says upon it : •u 

aXXet Xiy»i >^iA.«y b ^x^fi^'^* v-tt^a^i^Mxtv •fxw »rk, Pelagius^ 
likewise, in the Com. on 1 Cor. xv. 31, makes the remark* 
Per non semper signiflcatio juramenti est. Nam si dicam, per 
puerum misi, non statim per puerum jurasse recte putabor. 
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says of himself: Qaanrtam ad me pertinet, jnro ; Bed 
qaantum mibi videtor magna necessitate compttlsas. 
Cum videro non mihi credi, nisi iaciam, et ei, qui 
mibi non credit, non expedire, quod non credit, iiac 
perpensa ratione et eonsideratione librata, cum mag- 
no timore dico, coram Deo, aut, Testis est Dens, 
aut, Scit Cbristus sic esse in animo meo.* Tbis 
side of ecclesiastical tradition was embraced, first, 
by tbe Catbolic, and afterwards by the Protestant 
church. The Socintans did the same, although 
many, as for example Pott in the Treatise quoted, 
p. 360, Nitzsch, p. 107, and elsewhere, falsely rank 
them along with the Quakers, among the opponents of 
the oath. 

We now pass to another branch of the subject, viz. 
the classification of the various attempts to explain the 
passage which have been made by those holding the 
lawfulness of the oath. This is a difficult task, as in a 
great many of the interpretations we find a wavering, 
and different modes of exposition brought forward 
severally, or obscurely blended together. By far the 
greatest majority are satisfied with saying, that it is 
self-evident Christ cannot have prohibited all oaths 
whatsoever ; very few take pains to shew that there 
is nothing in the words of the passage compelling 
us to adopt the absolute meaning. The one who ap- 

' The pasat^es in the Fathers, upon this subject, eoBtaia maeh 
that is eurtous ; bat they have not, as yet, been fully ooUeoted. 
Snieer gives the most, Thes. eccL T. IL s. v. «^«#(. He is fol- 
lowed by NiUsdi, who, however, introduees much original 
aatter. Besides these, we have to conpare Gerhanl Yoasiiis, 
Hist. Pel. L ▼. c. 2. 
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proximates nearest to* our view, although with some 
degree of raperficiaKty, is Erasmus, when he says : 
Hac ratiooe mukarum questioaum nodi dissolvi pote- 
nmty 81 iRtelligatnus Christum non simpliciter hsec 
vetnisse, sed Tetuisse eo in<n*e fieri, quo vulgato more 
hominum fiebant ; sic vetuit irasd, sie vetuit salmiare 
fuemquamin via, sic Tetuit ditetcere — rtnsUre maio — 
appeUari magistros. Luther makes the passage ob- 
seore by coaitnenciDg with the obeervation : ** By 
what he here says, Christ does sot at all intend to 
touch the government and order temporal, nor yet to 
take any right away from the magistracy. He 
preaches solely to private Christians, how they oi:^ht, 
each for himself, to live and be.** Afterwards, how- 
ever, he correctly subjoins, " Hence we are to con- 
sider swearing, as prohibited, in just the same way 
as killing, and looking at, or lusting after a wo- 
man, were so before. To kill is both lawful and not 
kwftil. To last in man or woman is sin, and is 
not sin, and hence we ought to make the right dis- 
tinction between the two." But then, again, he re- 
sumes a too special reference to the magistracy. Cal- 
vin explains the SXag more accurately, as comprising 
the several species of oaths, and, in this way, mean- 
ing, Neque directe neque indirecte jurare per Deum. 
To the objection, that, '< in that case, it seems that 
all oaths whatsoever, are forbidden," he briefly replies. 
Ex legis intentione debere intelligi, quod dicitejus in- 
terpres. Christ merely designed to say, aliis quoque 
modis frustraaccipi Dei nomen quam pejerando. Cliem- 
nitz obaervjes upon the oXm^, that its antithesis must 
be deterauafid from the context, and was formed by. 
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the two perverted views of the Pharisees, 1. That it 
is lawful to swear by the name of God even in com- 
mon life, 2. That it is lawful to swear falsely by the 
creatures. Subsequent Biblical rhetoricians, such as 
Flacius and Glassius, bring the oXus under the figure 
synecdoche, the whole being used metonymically for 
the part. Others, as for example Hunnius, Bengel, 
Eisner, refer the saying, without any further defence, to 
inconsiderate swearing. Rosenmiiller states an alter- 
native : plane non Jurare nempe in convictu quotidi- 
an o, vel etiam per creaturas, quod exempla sequentia 
declarant. Zwingli, to whom, in his controversy 
with the Katabaptists, as he calls them, a satisfactory 
exposition of the passage was an object of great de- 
sire, has here peculiar views. He takes emo^xsTv in the 
sense which originally belongs to it, of dejerare or ad- 
jurare, remarking, that in the two Old Testament 
passages. Lev. xix. 12, and Ex. xx. 7, the subject 
spoken of is not, by any means, a violatio jura- 
mend, but a dejerare ad mendacium, and conse- 
quently it is not an oath required in confirmation 
of evidence, but one voluntarily tendered, which 
is here forbidden. Apart from other grounds, the 
antithesis, in ver. 37, is contrary to this view, for 
there a simple affirmation is set in opposition to 
every sort of swearing.* Akin to this is the ex- 

* That i^ffK$T» had originally the meaning of a4jarare, is cor- 
rect, so'even with Solon, see Passow. That meaning, how- 
ever, has remained exclusively attached to the cognate Wiftw^ 
fit, to which, as we saw, in the note, p. 10, it was also wished to 
give, in a passage of Plato, the signification of pejerare. How 
Ir^^xiiv acquired the meaning of wm^^^xtTf, ^uU^xtif is dark 
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position, first given by Socinus, which, at a sub- 
sequent period, is also to be found in Grotius,* Epis- 
copius, Wolzogen and others, to wit, that ofivvmi re- 
fers exclusively to the juramenta promissoria, not 
assertoria ; That such oaths are improper, inasmuch 
as the future does not lie in the power of man ; but 
that the present does, and of it I may give evidence 
by oath. In this way the Apostle's forms of oath 
are justified, being all, without exception, assertorise. 
It is true that this explanation of the matter appears, 
at the first glance, to be far* fetched, it admits, how- 
ever, of an ingenious defence, better indeed than Gro- 
tius himself has made for it. To be sure, if ver. 37 
is expounded in the usual way, it contains a universal 
antithesis, which refutes the view now in question. 
Grotius, however, expounds it : " Rather let thy 
yea be a yea in fact." Now, as the passage in the 
New Testament, especially with the clause droduicug 

But, certainly, it was not, as Dr. Paulus says, in consequence 
of its being a contraction of ?Tti i^»uf, verbo jurare — a calem- 
bourg like ^eis from gar eis, or testamentum from testatio 
mentis. The ancient Lexicographers, such as the Etym. M. and 
Gadian : n iv) Avr) viis l»r^ tyxttrMtt »«) ^hXm vv't^^inn rwg 
•fx«tv. The German Meineid also, which pervades the dialects 
of the North and the Netherlands, has been considered dark in its 
origin. The sole correct derivation, however, which is given 
by Grimm, is from the old substantive mein, nequitia^ impro- 
bitas, whence the formula, reine und unmeine, Rechtsalterth. 
n. 904. Compare the middle German mein, perfidia, Nibel, 
3896, meinr^te, verrath. 

• First in the De jure beUi et pacis 1. 2, c. 13, § 21, after- 
wards sixteen years later, also in the Commentary on the New 
Testament. 
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appended, Ukewise speoJcs of jununenta proniiflseina, 
all seems to accord, even what is added at ver. 3& : 
** The very hair of your head is not in your own 
power;" To which several arguments, derivable from 
the language, might be added. Still, to say nothing 
of other arguments, the subjoined dauaes, versee 34, 
35, clearly shew that the reason why Christ forbids 
the hfLfdfOi is not because the thing promised does 
certainly not stand in our power — ^moreover, the" en- 
gagement we take by oath only extends so far as there 
is not an absolute impossibility of keeping it-— but be* 
cause the act of affirming anything by a higher being, 
ought always to be accompanied with reverence. 
Daniel Heinsius, who abounds in arbitrary hypothec 
ses, imagined he had found a way of escape from all 
perplexities in bis Exercit sacr. Lugd. Bat 1639, p. 
27. He made the discovery, that the words had 
hitherto been wrong arranged, and that ^bif hfjuMou 
oKug must be connected closely with the subdivision 
Veto ne quocunque modo sic juretis. (Such was also 
the way Jerome construed the passage, although be 
wished to consider the concession of swearing by God, 
which in this \ray was allowed^ as anaccommodaAion 
to the weak). Hia rude, but superior antagooisl^ 
Salmasius^^ lashed him not very gently for this con- 
ceit at the time.^ Judicium et bona mens quo 
abistis! he exclaims. Salmasius very properly ob- 
jects, that as it was previously said, Non pejerabis, 
no antithesis arises if it be said here, Non esse ju- 
randum nisi per Dei nomen. Besides, in such a con- 
nection as this, what can the ^Xw; signify ? The ex- 
« De Uapezit. foen. p. 269. 
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poBitiDft of Heinsiua heft nevecthelew obftaiaed mai^ 
fiieiid%.e. ff» Hemnana (who take» raneh credit for it 
to hinaelf)» MoldeiihA«er, Koeii^, Mitthaelis»Flatt* 
aud Qtb«is. Another ejffugium has been found out 
by Scteat* Sdimidt^ and has obtained a special ad* 
mirer in Weii In the faao. disput. referred to above, 
that divine attempto to vindicate for the word hfkttwm 
the raeaoing faisi jwrturey m- proof of which> haw* 
avec» all he can adduce is that r^iu^ has that mean- 
ing in the Talmud, tr. Sehehuoth* c* 5, § 4, 5, and 
that hfhvvmj seems to have it. Matt, xxiii. 16* But 
theie asaertaons are both groundless. Compare on 
the first passage Bartenora» and Maimonides in Su* 
renbuaitts. In fine, we have still to notice the idea 
of Peter Miller^ in his Al^andlung vom £ide> 
Leipz, 1771, viz. that oXo;^ in this passage, means ve* 
rikf* But allowing that in some passages we may 
thus express its import, a thing; mnoh to be doubted, 
it never can have this signification, and even if it 
could, its position here would be quite inappropriate. 
These are the expositions which have hitherto been 
brought forward, and it is a matter of surprise, that 
none of those holding the lawfulness c/f the oath, and 
who, at the same time, were airaid to restrict the 
general dictum, should have yet fallen upon another 
way of evading the difficulty. "OXw^ might very 
well have the signification, in general^ just' like the 
German im gcuizen, which apprehends the whole, not 
more in all its parts, than in a general way. Our German 
dictionaries (Adelung) too, give in general as one of 

• Moral. 8. 382. 
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the special meanings of iiberhaupt^ To this mean» 
Ing approximate the formulas, oXm^ de, rh dk ^ai^, in the 
sense of ne multo, denique, moreover, oXug el^Tvj ro dt 
SXov, rd oXa, roTg oXoig.^ Precisely in this way is oXag 
used by Aristotle, Politic XL 2, § 4, where the inquiry is 
made, as to whether it be better that there should be a 
community of goods, or strictly defined private proper* 
ties, and the philosopher decides to the following effect: 
i^si ya^ t6 g§ afL(poT^uv aya&ov Xiyw 3s rh J§ o^fj^^ors" 
gwy rh sx rou xotvag ehai rAg xr^ffag xai rh ix rou Wag- 
diTyd^ vug fih ihai xo/vcb;, oXug 6* Idsag, where Garve 
paraphrases : *< as a general rule, i. e. on ^ whole, 
every thing must be private ; according to particular 
circumstances, however, and in a partial regard, must 
it be looked upon as common property." Now, were 
it proposed to apply this meaning to our passage, the 
following very appropriate sense would result : " I say 
unto you, in general, (not intending to decide upon all 
cases), swear not." But to leave other grounds out 
of view, we should then, at least, expect as the anti* 
thesis, to have it defined in what particular cases an 
oath is lawful. In place of that, however, the anti^ 

'^ Haltaus Gloss. Germ. Med. eevi, s. y. hauff, derives this 
word from liber haufen, in Dutch, by den hoop ; so also in the 
middle German records. Grimm does not give it in the Gram. 
HI. 108, among the adverbs compounded with iiber. (In 
Ulphilas the adverbial genitive form, allis). But whether it 
comes from Haufen or Haupt, the etymology in either case 
admits the twofold meaning of in general, and the whole without 
exception, 

^ Upon <r« eXa and 'rc7( oX.«ts in Demosthenes, see Bremi zu 
Olynth. III. p. 187, elsewhere Wesseling zu Diodor. Sic T. 
IT. p. 26r. 
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thew tiiat foUows »> <^ Let your eommmiieation be 
yea, yea! and nay, nay I" 

v. 37. In ofyposkion.to the feregoiog protestationA 
by oath^ our Saviour now proposes simple affirmatioii, 
as what was becoming in his disci plesi The mi and 
(At are doubled, the reduplication being primarily ex- 
pressive of lively feeKng, Among rhetoricians it is 
ciidled dvtfdMrX«^(, (Demetr. De elocut. § 66), condu- 
plicatio. It is chiefly known from the interjections 
puy 9sts iot), joL Compare ctTKivo^ aTXsvov in ^schylus> 
Agam. V. 159, Persae, v. 981, i8«^, iSo^, Aristoph. 
Plat v. 114, tJfAui 7«b^ oJ/uoi, and then more especi*^ 
ally in the case of a lively affirmation or negation, 
Theocr. IV. 64: Na/, »«/, ro/5 ^vv^t<f(fiv e^u ri m, 
Aristoph. Nub. v. 1457, va/, va/, x»Tou6i<f^t Uar^Q^v 
A/a, of the Pythagorean in Ausonius, Idyll. 17 : Si 
cofisentitur, mora nulla, intervenit eO, esi, si cbntro- 
versum, subjiciet non. Even so among the Rabbins 
in, ]n. See Buxt. Lex. Talm. s. v. ]n, which dupli-^ 
cation is by some of them regarded as tantamount to* 
an oath. In like manner we have, 2 Cor. i. 17, the 
dottUe mi and oD, although many there construe the 
clause, but do so erroneously, in a different manner. — 
Thv^iadvia excellently translated by Luther: was 
dariiber ist, Asgliee, what is over that .* Chrysostom, 
rhv>J6M%ouix ^B^iWiifia^ v^6%sifi^vQ¥, Compare £ph. 
iiL20. 

There is a diversity of opinions respecting the ex- 
planation of Ix rmi ir<mi§ov. The ancient interpreters, 
who were disposed to find the Devil spoken of every- 
where, expounded, not only sx rov ^ovri^ c. vi. 13, of 
hJBi, but, aa we shall see^ even the rp ^ov9}f ^, v. 39 of 

D 
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the present chapter, and hence one Codex has, as a 
gloss, Ix roD d/ajSoXou. Luther, in the first edition of 
1522, translated " vom argen," but, in the second, 
which followed a few months after in the same year, 
corrects <* vom uebel." It is also interpreted of the 
Devil by Zwingli and Piscator. The more modern 
expositors of the Rationalist school, since the time 
whep the fact of Christ's having said it, was no longer 
a proof of a thing's being true, have striven to find 
the Devil every where in Scripture, with the satnezeal 
displayed in expounding him out of it, by those of an 
earlier period, when it was deemed wrong to admit 
any direct contradiction to the Scriptures ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the sx rov ^ovij^oD in our passage, has been 
interpreted of the Devil, by Fritzsche, Wahl, Meyer, 
&c. just as had been formerly done by Wetstein and 
Semler. The article which is here appealed to proves 
nothing for the masculine. In proportion as the idea 
expressed is more or less viewed as a collective, the 
neuter adjective, if used for a substantive, can have 
the article with it or not. See Plato, Respubl. 1. v. 
p. 476, A. In the New Testament we have wowj^oD 
in place of rou 'jrovri^ov, I Thes. v. 22, unless with 
older expositors, we there choose to consider it as an 
adjective. So, likewise, with the adverbs ex 'Tt^tffsoy 
and €x rov 'jnoiffacSjf i^ ifi^awuiy sx rou sfi^avovc, &c. 
The regular way, however, is to make use of the ar- 
ticle, so that even were ^wri^otj neuter, we should here 
miss it. It would be better to appeal to ex rov crov^jf oD 
and ex rou dja^oXov, at John viii, 44. 1 John iii. 8, 
J '2, Doubtless, the analogy is not perfect, inasmuch 
as it is persons who are there spoken of, and the ex- 
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pression is taDtamount in meaning to v/h^ dia^o>.ou. 
But upon that much stress cannot he put, as the New 
Testament brings, indirectly at least, all sin and evil 
into connection with the oi^X'^^ ^^^ alStvog rourov, 
and, consequently, any evil action whatever, may 
likewise be referred back to him. If, then, some 
degree of sin attaches to every averment, going 
beyond simple affirmation, and not delivered with 
becoming reverence for God, Christ might well say 
that it cometh of the Devil. It must, at the same 
time, be remarked that this direct ascription, in the 
New and Old Testament, of evil to the Devil, only 
takes place when something is mentioned, which 
is in an eminent manner diabolically wicked. In 
the passages from John^s Epistle, it is murder that 
is spoken of. Now, that the Saviour should have 
meant to designate the thirst of blood, and a thought- 
lessly uttered asseveration, " by God,'* or " by hea- 
ven,'* or ** by the earth," as being both, in the Same 
way, the Devil's work, is not probable. We hence 
suppose that ihat ex rov wovti^ou is here to be taken up 
as neuter, its antithesis would be formed by the shai sx 
rrig akn^siag, John xviii. 37. 1 John ii. 21 ; iii. 19. 
As to other passages, where the neuter atov^jpov ap- 
pears, admitting, in some of them, of dispute, we 
reckon the following among the number; Mat. vi. 
13. John xvii. 15. Rom. xii. 9, and, perhaps, also 
1 Thess. V. 22.^ A similar sentiment among the Arabs, 

* Over subtle is the obser ration of Augustine, who takes the 
word as masculine, but refers it to the party requiring the 
oath : Non dixit : malum est, tu enim non malum facis, qui bene* 
uteris juratione, qu« etsi non bona, tamen necessaria est, ut 
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is to be found in the Proverbia, eentur; 11. 40» edited 
by Erpenius, ^< Let thy speech be yea or nay, so that 
you may be truthful to all men." We have still to 
add, that if this declaration of Christ be pressed, a 
charge may be brought against the Sanour, of not 
keeping his own command. For hi» frequent dfin'? 
dfj^fiv goes beyond the bare ou. A moralizing Rabbi 
(mentioned by Capellus)» desirous of abn^ting* the 
oath, requires expressly that niaH:! =z dfuiiff sfaaU not 
be uttered ; and, in point of fact, abstractly reasoning 
moralists will suppose that the Saviour, had he wished 
to establish an ideal kingdom of truth among men, 
would have done better, not by such asseverations 
exceeding the plain yea, to give oecasion to assever- 
ations still stronger, and, at last, to the oath itself. 

This, the usual explanation of the words, whieh we 
have embraced, would doubtless have also r^iiaiDed 
the universal one, had not James, v. 12, d^ivered the 
like declaration : iirca ^ Ifjmv rh mi mi xai rh oil ou, 
ha fj»yi virh x^Iffiv (sh ^ix^ietv) marirs, and in this very 
form does Justin Martyr quote it as the word of the 
Lord from the Apomnemoneumata:^ Utai ds rov fiit 
ofAVvvai oXu€j raXfi&fi Si "Kryuf ai/, wjtu ff'a^sXsutfosro* /^^ 
6jti6<f7iri okQi>i' i<fTu S$ ufitw rh ¥ai vai xa< rb ou ou* rb de 
^6§i<fffhv rovruv, ex roD ^ovin^ou. So likewise do the 

alteri penuadeas, quod utiliter suades, sed a malo est, illius cu- 
jus infirmitate jurare cogeriR. Sed nemo novit, nisi qui exper- 
tus est, quam sit difficile et consuetudinem jurandiextinguereet 
nunquam temere facere, quod nonnunquam faoere necessitas 
cogit. 
* Apolog. I. c. 16. 
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faoDuIies of Ciement twice, Horn. III. c. 55, and 
Horn. XIX. c. 2, and the Const. Apost. 1. V. c. 12 ; On 
the other band YII. 3, quotes it according to Mtitthew. 
Now of that saying of the Apostle Janoes, and conse- 
quently of this in Justin Martyr, there were in the 
ancient churdi two diiforent expositions. Compare 
Theophylact on Jas. v. 12. The one explained, *' Let 
your yea, i. e. your xorapatfi^, your 'KSyog jiarafart- 
xog always consist in a simple yea ;" the other, '' Let 
your yea in word be likewise always a yea in deed." 
(Both dicta have Rabbinical parallels, see Wetstein, 
Capellus, Sohottgen, BuxtorflTA Florilegium, p. 929.) 
We have no hesitation, in James' case, to tak« the 
first explanation for the correct one, and we do so prin- 
cipally, because it is only in this way that a strict an- 
tithesis to the firi ofji,6(f7irs arises; It is not to perform our 
oaths, bntnotto swear them, that the Apostle exhorts, 
with which also the im fjkri 'weh x^/tf/v wsfffin best suits. 
For there can be no dispute, that when it is the thought- 
less use of the oath which is spoken of, and which, just 
because it is thoughtless, may easily become a perjury y 
entailing the threat, Ex. xx. 7, oh ya^ /i^ xada^itffi 
TLv^tog 6 0i6g cou rov Xa/n^dvovra rb ovofia, aurov It/ /»«- 
Toifij — the expression, so precisely selected, answers 
better than it would have done had the breach of the 
simple word been spoken of. This explanation then 
being the likeliest, even when we do not look beyond 
the passage itself, becomes still much more likely, 
could we but suppose that James means, in these 
words, to quote the saying of the Lord now under 
discussion. But this we may the more readily pre- 
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sume with certainty, seeing that, as is very remarkable, 
several allusions to the Sermon on the Mount occur 
in this Apostle's writings, c. iv. 3, 9 ; v. 1, 2, 9. It is 
to be added, that the Clementina, the Constitut. Apost 
and Justin, who expressly intimate their intention to 
give the saying of the Lord, and consequently must also 
have taken it in the sense which it bears in Matthew, 
give it in the same form as James. A little acquaint- 
ance with Justin's quotations from the Apomnemoneu- 
mata might certainly occasion doubts, whether he. ac- 
tually had the words which we now read in Matthew 
before him, and whether he had not derived, by prior 
tradition, the command in another form, to which he 
also attached a different meaning from what we are 
now compelled to give to Matthew's words. In 
proof of this, it may be urged, that Justin has ex- 
pressed the meaning he ascribed to the final part of 
the command in the r&Xri^ Ss Xsyuv ds/, which points 
to the exposition, " Let your yea in word be a yea 
in deed." But generally, with regard, in the first place, 
to the deviations of his quotation from Matthew, 
we must take into account, with what extreme mo- 
difications and variations he himself is wont to cite 
one and the same text of scripture, compelling us 
unavoidably to acknowledge that he quotes from me- 
mory^ (Compare the very satisfactory references in 
Olshausen's iEchtheit der vier Evangelien, s. 293), 
and hence we can by no means say with certainty, 
that in all the cases in which he deviates, he had a dif- 
ferent text in his eye : The same remark also holds 
of other citations in the fathers, as is quUe manifest 
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\nth regard to our text in the Constitut. Apost* 
The words raKij^ Ss Xiytiv dei certainly make it 
-doubtful whether Justin did not put the alleged con- 
struction upon the esru Ss v/tiuv vai vai We do not, 
however, necessarily require to suppose so, for even 
when we construe the precept respecting the va/ in 
the way we did, it at any rate likewise includes im- 
plicite the command raXjjtf? >iy8/v, which was just 
what the apologist had an interest to make prominent 
in the eyes of the heathen. Now^ the explanation of 
James v. 12, which we have embraced, has long ago 
influenced even ancient translators in thus rendering 
the passage before us. The Syriac and Ulphilas gke 
it as the Greek text, only that the former, with seve- 
ral others, interpolates xaL The ^Ethiopian has 
" either yea, yea, or no, no," and so likewise the 
Persian, even although he had the Syrian text before 
'him. Such, also, is the way in which Beza, Piscator' 
and Paulus explain the words ; and, in confirmation, we 
may likewbe adduce, that among the Rabbins, and in 

* This mode of quotation from the Bible employed by the 
fathers, gives occasion to an interesting comparison. The of- 
fence which some take at the sayings of the Lord being often 
given by the different Evangelists under such diversities of 
form, nay at the Apostles themselves sometimes quoting the Old 
Testament so inaccurately, is met by Olshausen with the re- 
mark, that it is hence evident the Apostles, and the early 
deliverers of the Christian doctrine, regarded not the letter but 
the Spirit. The same also applies to the first fathers of the 
church. There can be no doubt that their reverence for the 
word of the Lord was as great as can possibly be, and yet 
they made no scruple to change the form of it in their quota- 
tions, if but the siibfltance remained the same. 
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the Talmud, it is very common to eall the tmrdfugjgf 
whose usual name is tjvi&nn r\hyp, also the yea (yn) 
and that as we have observed above, they have simi- 
lar dieta. But that "kayoQ should here be defined, 
%vithout the defining word being annexed by either 
the masculine or neuter articles 6 »a/ or rh mi^ would 
be too great an infringement of the rales of gFammar 
to be aHowed, unless compelled by pressing necessity. 
Accordingly, although we consider the sense of the 
passage in James to be identical with that of the one 
-before us, we still believe that the same thought is 
here delivered in another form. Interpreters have 
rather adopted, in James' case, the meaning, << Let 
your yea in word, be a yea in deed," and after- 
wards found the same in the passage before us, as 
Calvin, Zwingli, Grotius, Wolf and others. Now. 
this explanation is, in the first place, chargeable with 
tlra same fault as that previously stated; but it is also 
chai^eabie with this other, that here the antithesis to 
the prohibition of the oath, rather requhres the state- 
ment as to what, on the oath being abolished, is to 
come in the place of it, and does not require the ad- 
monition, not fitting the train of thought, to fulfil 
what one has consented to. In fine, Erasmus wavers 
whether the first vai and ou be not, perhaps, question, 
and the others answer. But, in this case, the thought 
would, without doubt, have been differently eicpressed, 
somewhat as follows : TJroi dh v/idjv ^ acrox^/tr/^ roD vaJ, 
vai, or ^rw ds ir^hg rh vai h Xoyog Vfiutv vai, 

V. 38 — 42. The Saviour gives to the current con- 
struction of the Mosaic precept, Ex. xxi. 24. Lev. 
xxiv. 19. Deut. xix. 21, its v\fi^<rtg. In the adroi- 
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mstmtion of joBtioey Moies bad made the primeval jus 
taUonis (t6 uvrnnwyB6cy rh avr/raXarroi',)* in the Greek 
laws of Solon and the PytbagoreaBs, and in the Ro- 
man twelve tables, the basis also of Judicial pro- 
cedure among the Jews. It is the rule of justice which 
most immediately presents itself to the law-giver : 
The Jaw is elastic, the stroke given it by the transgres- 
sor -returning with equal force upon himself. That 
Moses did not here mean to establish a mke for pri- 
vate intercofurse, is shewn by the prohibition . of re- 
venge, Lev. xiz. 18 ; Compare what is to be observed 
in the sequel, at verses 3d and 34. In Prov. xxiv. 29, 
ike very contrary is expressed: *' Say not, I will do 
to him as he hath done to me : I will render to the 
man- according to his work ;"and Lament, iii. 27 — 30^ 
'< It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth, that he sit alone and keep silence > that 

he give his chedc to him that smiteth, and be-illed full 
with reproach." Now, as Christ does not address the 
magistracy y but speaks to those who have received im* 
juries^ we must infer that the carnal mind of the doe- 
tors of the law, had made that jurisprudential rule, 
the rule ako for common life, in order to gratify an 
inordinate thirst of vengeance. If anywhere at all, 
this is the place where it might appear, the So- 

* Compare Zell zu Aristot. £Uuca ad Nicom. I. c 8, and 
a very learned Treatise of Banz, Origo talionis in Meuscheii 
N. Test e Talm. illustr. p. 488. With ^olon the interpretation 
was so strict, that the man who put out the eye of him who had 
bat oney lost iwo on account of it. In the XII. Tables it ran : 
Sei membrem rupflit, nei cum eo paicit, ialio (von tale = tan- 
tandem) estod. 
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ciniaus have good grounds for maintaining, that the 
Saviour comes forward in an attitude of contradiction 
to the ancient covenant, by a legislation diametrically 
opposite in its character,^ and how, founding upon this 
text, the Gnostics who assailed Judaism, declared that 
the law of the New Testament proceeds from a dif- 
ferent God. To the Socinians it has been correctly 
answered, in the first place, that supposing such an an- 
-tithesis, in a general point of view, to exist, still, as 
Christ opposes not the magistracy, but offended indi- 
viduals, it would not be an antithesis to the Mo- 
saic law itself, but to the pharisaical exposition of it. 
Besides, attention must also be paid to the fact, 
that the jtis talionis does, to a certain extent, al- 
ways lay a restraint upon passion. The voice of 
p>assion demands, that when an injurer makes an 
assault, not merely simple, but double retribution 
shall be made.^ It is, consequently, a proper 
^Xif^afovg of the Mosaic precept, when the Savioar 
here addresses to his disciples the requisition, to keep 
themselves free from revenge, to the extent that, far 
from returning like for like, they should be willing to 
submit to still severer injury. The general principle 

*■ See what M aresius, the able adversary of Volkel, in the 
Hydra Socin. II. p. 606, replies. 

^ Augustini : Nemo enim facile invenitur, qui pugno accepto 
pugnum reddere velit et uno a convitiante verbo audito unum 
et quod tantundem valeat, referre contentus sit, sed sive ira 
perturbatus immoderatius vindicat, sive quia justum putat, 
eum, qui laesit prior, gravius laedi, quam laesus est, qui non 
laeserat. — Qui ergo tantum reddit, quantum acoepit, jam donat 
aliquid. See upon this subject Michaelis* Mos. Reicht. V. § 
140—142. 
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fb^ avr/(fr^vai rp crov9}^^ is premised, which then, agree- 
ably to the character of Christ's discourse, of which we 
spoke, vol.i. p.220 — 224, is made palpable, by striking 
examples in particular. As the discourse at ver. 44, 
ascends from the weaker to the strongest manifesta- 
tions of enmity ; so, in the present case, it begins 
with the strongest ebullition of insolence, and at ver. 
42, terminates with the weaker. And* whilst at ver. 
38 — 42, the behaviour of the Christian under out- 
rage, is described negatively, ver. 44, where the com- 
mand is given, to recompense every evil by a good of 
equal magnitude, gives us the positive aspecL The 
disposition here required by the Saviour has, at all 
times, been a peculiar characteristic of those who 
were his people. It is as distinctly expressed by the 
Apostles, Rom. xii. 19—21. 1 Thess. v. 15. 1 Cor. 
vi. 7. 1 Pet. iii. 9. Nay, so much has the church 
of Christ appropriated these precepts, all contrary to 
human nature though they be, that, immediately 
subsequent to the Apostolic age, they were taken ab- 
solutely and literally, and in consequence, military 
service, the ofRce of magistrate and self-defence, 
were, without reserve, pronounced to be unlawful. 
Doubtless, the Saviour does propound the precepts 
with undefined generality. That we cannot, in pre- 
cepts of Scripture, however, from this form of unde- 
fined generality, always infer that they are to be unre- 
servedly acted upon in every case, we have already 
seen, voL i. p. 218, 372. Here too the question, whe- 
ther a really absolute universality and literal fulfilment 
pertain to them, must be determined, first, from the 
whole Christian doctrine, then from the connection 
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and, in fiee, from oiher dedaratums of Soriplore, ee- 
pecially Christ's own behaviour, and that of bis 
disciples. 

In regard to the first of these topics, it may be 
said as follows: — The Christian in the perfected state, 
is the child of his heavenly Father ;^ and, consequent- 
ly, xmmhi r^i 6s/ag ^vffeug, 2 Pet. i. 4. Goodness in 
him, mast hence resemble that of his original, and 
thus his love bear the character of the love of God. 
The love of God, however, is always accompanied 
with holiness and wisdom, and being so, it stands in 
its relation to evil, not merely in an attitude of defence, 
but also of restraint and punishment, partly, according 
to the inward necessity of the Divine nature, partly 
for the good of the sinner himself, and partly for the 
advantage of human society. In the same way then, 
the love of the Christian in relation to evil must not 
manifest merely passive submission, except in such 
measure, as not to compromise the honour and holi- 
sess of God among men, in the first place, the good 
of the sinner in the second, and in fine> the interests 
of human society. On the contrary, when this is the 
case, even the Christian's love in relation to evil, 
must become restraining and punitive. Considering 
however, that in a community, the exercise of this 
restraining and punitive love cannot be conceded to 
every individual, inasmuch as the individual wants 
the power, or, by reason of excited passion, the wis- 
dom requisite, the office of punitive love has, by di- 
vine appointment, been devolved upon the magia- 

* See ver. 45, and p. 145, &c. 
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tracyy m which those qualities, necessary for its ex- 
ercise, are united, and has continued with indivi* 
duals, as e. p. with the father of a family, only in such 
measure as the magistracy invests them with. Thus, 
viewed with reference to the whole system of Chris* 
tian truth, our sayrrig acquires the following import: 
'* To such an extent ought ye, my disciples, to be 
free from the desire of revenge, as that, except where 
the honour of God, and the good of your injurer 
and the community, require the contrary, you ought, 
in patient self-denial^ to do more than even what inso« 
lenee exacts of you.'' 

To this restriction, the context is at least not op- 
posed, for the aim of the precept is not to limit the 
punishment of the wicked, but the desire of vengeance 
io Christ's disciples. Nay, that the restriction much 
rather emanates from the spirit of Christianity, will 
be established by other Biblical declarations. Here 
we have chiefly to consider the kind of way in which 
the Apostle Paul expresses himself in the particular 
passages, where he delivers admonitions referring to 
the commandments of Christ. At 1 Cor. vi. 7, he 
does not call it a cra^aorw/CMe of the Corinthian Church, 
that they had gone to law with one another, but a 
riTrrifia, A/a r/, says he, ou^i fjAXKw adtxsTtfk . . . dX- 
>.(^ IfAug oibixuri . . • xai toZtol ddiXpovg, Here the 
precept of Christ appears, in that less harsh form in 
which every reader of sound sense takes it up at the 
first approach, with an ou;^/ fiaXXov, With this we 
bave to conjoin the well known diet. prob. in Paul 
and Peter respecting the magistracy : Qsov htoLxovog 
«<rnv, ixbixoi sJg o^i^v rf ro xctxhv ':rpdffffovri ; and more- 
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over, the passages where Jesas permits his followers 
to withdraw from persecution hyJlighL 

' As regards Chrises own behaviour^ and that of the 
Apostles, we have, John xviii. 23, the example, that 
when he was smitten upon the cheek, he does not li- 
terally fulfil the precept; but, on the contrary, asks 
of him who did the violence, " If I have spoke& 
well, why smitest thou me ?" Paul, too, every where 
acts in such a way, as to recognize the punitive of- 
fice of the magistrate, and when exposed to injus- 
tice, in pkce of suffering patiently, appeals to them, 
Acts xvi. 35—40; xxii. 23—29; xxv. 9, 10, II. 
When the high-priest gave order to smite him on 
the mouth, he answers with a curse, Acts xxiii. 2 — 4; 
and on being reasoned with, he regrets not the eurse, 
but that he had unwittingly cursed the high^priest, 
i. e. the magistracy. 

We now direct our attention to particulars. 

V. 38. With respect to the elipses in liie Old Tes- 
tament words, we have not to supply rii^grw,* but from 
the immediately preceding context in the Old Testa- 
ment, dfJiinig, The first words of the laws only are 
quoted. In the same manner, the Roman Jurists 
quote law-titles, by the introductory words. 

V. 39. The first proposition fin avTiffr^vai rcu ^o- 
vTi^Wt expresses the general antithesis to the carnal con- 
struction put upon the Old Testament commandment. 
*AvdiffTr}fit denotes contradictoriness in word (Luke xxi. 
15. Acts vi. 10), as in deed. It is equivalent to 

a Abresch, anim. ad Aesch. II. 216, on the passage in ^schy- 
lus Choephorae, ver. 307. wherethe jus talionis is delivered as » 
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avrai^siv (with which Justin M., in citing our text, 
exchanges it) and dvrtrdffifsadaiy Rom. xiii. 2. Jas. v, 
6, in which last passage mention is made of the 3/x- 
mmg who fulfils the precept of the Lord. Compare 
upon d]fTtTd(f(f6(f&a,i in that passage and generally, 
Tittman de Synom. 1. II. 1832. s. 9. Whosoever 
would wish to fulfil the command quite literally, 
ought not, even in words, to correct evil. How we 
are to interpret r&5 crovri^Si is a disputed point. Eras- 
mus Schmidt, with whom Eisner is not averse to 
agree, took it as the ablative, and as denoting the sort 
and manner of the resistance, like sv roD dyadOj, Rom. 
xii. 21. But to say nothing of other reasons, we 
would here, just as in the passage of the Epistle to 
the Romans, expect the antithesis of dvrttrrrixKt h rp 
a//ti&(f). It is incorrectly stated by these two authors, 
by Wolf and others, that Chrysostora has taken the 
same view of the words ; but this Father rather ex- 
plains Tovjj^p of the Devilt not indeed in the same 
sense as at Jas. iv. 7, but in so far as the Devil em- 
ploys the adversary as his instrument.* The main 
question is, whether the word ought to be considered 
as neuter in the sense of injuria, which is done by 
Augustine, Calvin, Castellio, Chemnitz and Wolf, or 
as masculine, and so equivalent to a^/xoDyr/, which 
the LXX., Ex. ii. 13, give as the translation yirnb. 
This view, embraced by a majority of interpreters, 
has been, of late, defended by Fritzsche, upon the 

" Clirysostomus : »ux iTirtf fth nvrnrriivM tS ultk^pSy aXX« 

7^ r099I^U, hiKVVf OTt IxttlfOU XI90UVT0S TOVTtt T^X/uarft/, »aX 

ramn to voXit vtis l^yni rvs ^^os rev vi^ctnxora x^Xuv xa) h^o- 
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ground that d>X otfrtg is immediately annexed, and by 
Olshausen, who says : (so likewise Hackspan on tiie 
passage), *< We cannot well take ieoni§6v here as neu- 
ter, for to resist evil per se, is, in every case, onr 
duty. Evil 1% however, considered as operative in 
some individual, in whom there is, at the same time, 
susceptibility for good." The former reason does not 
oblige us to adopt this view, inasmuch as it might be 
said in Greek, as well as English, " Resist not the 
power, but if any one, &c." And still less is the 
other ground tenable, for mvri^ov does here certainly 
designate wickedness, in as far as it inUwardfy assails 
me, and consequently , evil. If we consider this first 
clause as a general principle, which is afterwards in- 
dividualized by examples, we shall also be inclined to 
view r(f> crovviou) as neuter, for only if resistance to evil in 
general be the subject, can ver. 42 be well included- 
Should it be insisted upon, however, to take it as mas- 
culine, then must we do, what certainly can be less 
approved of, refer /m^ avritfr^va/ rC vovn^ta solely to the 
first example a XX' Seng xrX. 'Paflr/^g« has been falsely 
rendered by Beza, according to its etymology, baeillis 
caedere, but a stick is not used to strike upon the 
cheek. We find the prefer translaticHi already in the 
Vulgate. A stroke upon the cheek is a mark of pe^ 
culiar contempt, Seneca de Constant, c 4 : Sic in- 
venias servum, qui flagellis quam colaphis caedi malit. 
In just the same way as xaraflirug/v, did xoXot^/^g/j' 
afterwards become a proverbial designation of great 
ignominy, Is. 1. 6. Lament, iii. 30. 2 Cor. xi. 20. 
In Latin it was regarded as the utmost degi*ee of con- 
tumelia, — os praebere, or ofierre contumeliis. We 
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have examples in Clericus upon the text, and in Gro- 
novius' Adnot. on Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, 1. 1, 
c. II. § 7, 8. Why is the right cheek specified, al- 
though, when we strike, it is upon the left ? Mal- 
donatus correctly answers : Non caedendi consuetu- 
dinem sed loguendi, secutus est, it being alwa^'s the 
custom to mention the right first. In Hebrew, we 
have uniformly ]^T2^nb first, and not till after if, 
VxttWrrb. Augustine and Beza explain the matter 
otherwise. On r?jv aXkri'j interpreters repeat the ob- 
servation, that, contrary to pure Greek, it stands in 
place of sreoo^y according to the rule of grammarians : 
moog liri 6uo/t, aWo^ M voXXuv. The distinction, 
however, was already overlooked, even among the 
classics. See Sailier and Ou den dorp Thomas M. s. 
V. IrfgoV- 

y. 40. Here there exists a doubt as to whether we 
have to conceive a judicial, or an extrajudicial dis- 
pute. The first is the common view, according to 
which the Vulgate translates. Qui vult tecum in judi- 
cio contendere, and Chrysostom explains, ea¥ vg 
iixa^T^Piov sXxji xai ir^dyfi^ard (fot ^raggj^jj ; so Erasmus, 
Calvin, Michaelis and Paulus. The latter of the two 
views again, we find in Beza, Grotius, Wolf and Kuin- 
Dol. We can draw no decision from the words them- 
selves ; Kp%sc6ai in the middle, with the dative of di- 
rection,* or even with ^r^og, denoting both a judicial 
and an extrajudicial controversy, Isa. l. 8. Job 
ix. 3. Judg. xxi. 22; Jer. ii. 9. Before determin- 
ing which of the two is here meant, let us take in- 

* iMffttth^ Gr. Gram, g 404. 
VOL. II. £ 
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to view tiie rektion betwixt the pieces of dotbing. 
There is here the same sort of discrepance be- 
tween Matthew and Luke, as that with respect 
to the gra(>es aud the figs, Mat. vii. 16. Luke 
vi. 44. For the precept is to be found, Luke vi. 29, 
in the following form : a^ roD asgwri^ ctu rt ifMtrm, 
xa/ rhv ^irwa fi,ii xorXutf^;. X/rcun in the Old Test. 
nsin^ among the Rabbins pibn is« as is well kt>owii, 
the undercoat, made of linen or cotton, atid which fold- 
ed close to the body, (the Vulgate correctly, tunica.) 
'Ifidrio¥y in the Old Test, rrtnw, and among the Rab- 
bins n^bl9 (the Vulgate, pallium), was the cloak worn 
outmost. It hung loose around the body, and was 
made of various stuflb, according to the fortune of the 
wearer. Accordingly, the position of the words in 
Luke speak decisively for a violent seizure. He who 
means to rob another, naturally tears off, in the first 
place, his outer-garment. And with this the verb 
a7^ttv also agrees, which signifies ». forcible taking away. 
On the other hand, in the passage before us, although 
not the use of Xafifidvuv^ which does not, as is main* 
tained by Dr. Fritzsche, merely correspond with su- 
mere, but also denotes a carrying off by force, still 
the relation in which the ;^/rwv stands towards the 
ifidriovf shews, that it cannot be a violent carry- 
ing off which is spoken of, and that the only possible 
question is, whether the x^/vsa^ou be judicial or extra' 
Judicial, The /f^drm, even on account of its size, 
was the more valuable piece of raiment, Mark xiii. 16, 
with which we may compare the saying, Tr. Bava 
Meziah : ** When one gives a penny to a poor man 
|o buy a ptbn, let him not buy a n>bt3." We have 
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ta add» that the poor Eastern makes his deak serve 
ako for bed-eever, on which acctMinti Moses gave the 
humane law, that the creditor should not keep it in 
pledge over night, £x»xxii.25. We may then either 
coneeive to ouraelTes, that here some debtor is in* 
teiuled^ whom the. creditor soes before a ccmrt for his 
tunic, not havii^ a title to the cloak. See Michaelis 
on this passage, and Jahn s Bibl. Archaeologie, I. 2, 
s. 78 ; or that ft malicious person out of court, on 
some plea or other, jnakes a claim for the tmiic Iri 
the former case, Christ's counsel would resemble the 
saying, v. 25, and reoal the Latin proverb : Qui de 
ovo tibi litem intendit, da et gallinam. We prefer the 
latter supposition, however, partly because in gene* 
ral it fits better into the connection, where arbitrary 
violence is spoken of, partly because, when we trans- 
late rtp ^Xovrt (fot x^^va/, *< if any man will go to 
law with tbee,** the antithesis which we require and 
expect^ is, *< let him liavev ere this be done;** or 
'« let him have, without a lawsuit . . ." We do not 
tlien, moreover, need to* consider, rf d«Xo»r/ with 
Kuinoi, as redundant. The meaning is, '* If any 
man shall endeavour to pick a quarrel with thee, in 
order to possess thy coat, let him, Ufars it eomw to a 
quarrel^ have thy mantle also/' 

V. 41. *Ayyupu&v is well known to be a Persic 
word, of whose signification the modern language af- 
fords no trace, except in the verb , JCiL^ail* ^ 

torite, paint, and in the substantive ^X^nj], angare, 
Momeihing written^ specifically an {uxount-book* llm 
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is Lorsbacb's derivation ; those of Reland, Castellus 
and Jahn merit no attention. It has not, however, 
satisfied our more modern lexicographers, who ac- 
cordingly have adopted the old derivation from the 
Semitical root ^:)K, mercede conduxit, or have even 
had recourse, like Eichhorn, to a root from the Etbi- 
opic. See Winer in the edition of Simonis, and Ge- 
senius in the smaller Latin dictionary, s. v, n*i:jK. In 
the Thesaurus, Gesenius had inclined still more to the 
view of Lorsbach, but here he has again relinquished 
it. In the former work, he proposes to consider the 
Talmudic K^aaK, as a quadrilittera from *i:jk, and 
in thjs way to derive also n^iSK, whose dagesch 
points to the assimilated 3, from a quadr. of ^:»K. 
But how could this excellent scholar fall upon such a 
thought, when every thing conspires to shew that the 
Rabbinical is just the Persic word ? If even, in the 
Greek and Latin, it has become decidedly naturalized, 
for in the later days of the latter language, we have 
angariarcj to oblige to perform soccagey (See Da 
Cange, Gloss. Lat. Med. s. h. v.) how should not the 
Jews who lived in Persia have known the word? 
How can it have happened that the* word ni:)M first 
appears in the later Hebrew, and that 3 should 
have been the particular letter chosen for the forma- 
tion of a quadrilittera? The supposition is to be 
wholly rejected. If the word must be traced to a 
Semitic root, it would be better to say with Winer, 
that it was connected with such a root, even in the 
Persic. There can be no doubt, that the deriva- 
tion from ^xv£l£a35» ^ tcrite, is still the most 
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probable. Originally, the c^yya^w were bearers of 
dispaichesy^ why might they not be called the dis- 

patchy and that is g.LfeJJ ? The word is of very 
frequent occurrence in the Talmud, used primarily, of 
all compulsory labours performed in tfie service of the 
staUj and afterwards, of compulsory labour of any 
sort,^ so that in Rabbinical works, m>*i:)3K1, byfarce^ 
is directly opposed to nnnwa. In the other N. 
Test, passage, where it appears, Mat. xxvii. 82, the 
special reference to state service is to be retained ; so 
likewise have we here to suppose some official requi' 
sitiony to serve as gui4e, messenger or porter. 

V. 42. Here the remark presented itself most irre- 
sistibly, that Christ could not have required the ob- 
servance of the commahdment under all circumstan- 
ces, not even when the giving is restricted to alms. 
But any one who holds stiffly by the letter, may put a 
wider construction upon the givingy and draw the 
conclusion, that I must never refuse any request what- 
soever. The Carpocratians defended the gratifica- 
tion of lust, by saying, if the inclination asks^ we are 

» Herodotus, VIII. 98. Xenoph. Cyrop. VIII. 6, 1?. Sui- 

^ Just so Suidas : iyym^M il hifu^im »ai ifetyMoim itvXtim, 
and previously «77'«^ii«y afAyftn* i»»vri»f Xiy/Mv »tt)lxfiimt 
yiMftinif um^i^iav. Even the Wterxtfutt, or quarterrnffy was 
included in the ayya^i». See Suidas, s. y. crair<rr«^/»ii;T«f. 
The same author moreover, under the article Myya^tf says 
what, so far as I am aware, none has drawn attention to, that 
the Penians also call them *Arr«4«i. That is posts, from 

<• ^<XSljuM«t astanden, io estabiish. 
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bound to ffiv€ to it. In order to justify giving to 
every one, and under all cirounistan^^es, Jerome re- 
stricts the matter of the gift, making it to be merely 
the spiritual gift of salvation which is spoken of. 
(Even that ought not, bowever, to be given to all, see 
c. vii. 6.) He says : Si de eleemosyna tantam dic- 
tum inteHigamus, in plertsque paupenbiis hocslare 
non potest, «Mf et ditfHes, si semper dedmint, semper 
dare non poterunL There can be no doui3t, that our 
Saviour had beneficence of a temporal kind tshiefly in 
his eye, as even the lending which immediat^y fol- 
lows, demonstrates. Even such beneficence, how* 
ever, must not, under all circumstances, foe vouchsafed. 
The New Testament rather lays down certain laws 
-for generosity, which limit the generality of the pre^ 
eept, 2 Cor. viii. 12. Gal vi. 10. i Tim. v. 8. 
* AToifr^^se^ai rtvti^ is used even among the classics,' 
for an angry turning away from any one, particularly 
in the LXX. as translation of pa imon, pa W^Tn- 
Ktndred passages are to be found, Deot. xv. 7. iav ^ 
ygwjra/ iv e»} svbsfig fit ruv adsXfm ww ... «ux d^om^^w; 
(Vulg. dflrwWf^'4/«/g, ex conj. Salm. d^o&rs^fig) njf «ca^ 
Biaf eovy Sirach iv. 5: drb dsojui,svov firi d'arotfrps-^r,; 
Qp^aK/ioty xai /lii dp( rSmv av5^e«i7^ xara^dtnitfyai tfs. 

Passing to the history of €he exposition of these 
words, we meet in the infancy of Christianity, just 
as was the case with the oath, only not quite so ex- 
taaMWB>i»or quite so strict, with theiibsolute and literal 
constTMCtion. We say not so strict, for an absolute 
general observance would, in this instance, have led not 

» Sophoclas, GEd. C^. r. 12afi. 
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merely to absurdities, but, as at v. 42, even to crimes^ 
Many loferred from the passa^ solely the unlaw- 
fulness of war, others that of capital punishments) 
as of the punitive function of the magistrate in 
general. There were some who imagined it forbade 
the most necessary self defence, or at least looked 
upon unreserved forbearance from self-defence, as 
a h^her stage of Christianity.^ 8ee G. Arnold Ab-* 
biiduBg der ersten Christen. B. 5. c. 5. N^auder's 
Denkwurdig. I. d78, but especially Chancellor Pfaff's 
De«cclesia sanguinem non sitiente, Tub. 1740. As 
in that of the oath, so likewise in this instance, did the 
mystical Essenes lead the way, of whom Philo tells us 
that they would not manufacture weapons of wan Quod 
probus liber, ed. Fr. p. 877. So too some philoso- 
phers ; Compare Grotius. The heathen, on their part, 
made these maxims of the Christians, a ground of 
mockery and reproach. Thus Celsus, Origen cont. 
Cels. 1. vii. c. d, assails with derision the saying of v. 
39, and the refusal of military service by the Christian, 
1. viij. c. 6, where Origen returns him such an ad- 

* Some admirable observations of Isidorus Pelusiota upon 
this section — likewise quoted by Beza with the complaint: 
Quae cuinun hodie persuaserimus !— ~are to be found in his 
epistles, I ill. 126, ]. ii. 169, 1. ir. 17^* Basil, De legendis libris 
tieDtm. c. Si, relates, as a pendant to v. 39, the anecdote of 
Socrates, whottook with patience a wound in the fare from th^ 
blow of a drunkard, and, according to the practice of placiog 
under statues the name of the artist, put over it, done by such 
a one! Doubtless ! If it was love to the ruffian, the desire of 
bringing him, by salutary shame, to a sense of hia guilt, and 
if scorn and sarcasm had no shave in the matter, then it may 
be taken for a pendant. 
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mirable answer. The scruple of the noble heathen 
Volusianus is communicated in the letter of Mar- 
cellinus to Augustine, Ep. 136. (in other editions, ep. 
6), Tum deinde, (it is objected by the Gentiles), 
quod ejus praedicatio atque doctrina reipubiicae 
rooribus nulla ex parte conveniat. In Persia too, the 
informers against the Christians raised the objection, 
that by their religion, war of every kind is forbidden.* 
In the self same way, the Jews found fault with the 
precepts before us, and very justly remarked that the 
conduct of Jesus, John xviii. 22, and of Paul, Acts 
xxiii. 3, stands in contradiction to them. See the 
polemical work rrsnnK pnrrr in Wagenseil, Sota, s. 
822. On the other hand, the Jew in the book of 
Cosri, admonishes the king of ihe Chasars, not to 
let the poverty of the Jews deter him from embracing 
their religion, seeing that the Christians, although 
professing such humilitating precepts, had yet at- 
tained so high a degree of importance among the na- 
tions.'* The English Deists, moreover, and especially 
Mandeville, in his Fable of the Bees, laugh at the im- 
practicability and fanaticism of these precepts ; while, 
again, the Anti-Jewish Gnostics, particularly the 
Manichees, found upon the contrariety which is here 
alleged, their tenet, that the Gospel could not be de- 
rived from the same God with the Jewish law, a te- 
net which, among the Fathers of the Church, was 
chiefly controverted by Augustine, in reference to 
the passages before us, cont. Faust. Man. I. XXII. 

* Assemanni Acta Martyr. I. 181. 
^ Liber (josri ed. Buxt. p. 1. § 113: 
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c. 76. Similar views are also to be met with among 
{«veral of the sects which separate from the Romish 
church ; and if they have been broached less fre- 
quently on the subject of war than on that of the oath, 
this has no other ground, except that the desire of 
self-preservation involuntarily restricted the over-rigid 
interpretation. The Romish church laid down the 
literal and absolute fulBlment of these precepts as a 
consilium^ but conceded to the great bulk of mankind 
the free use of self-defence, of process by law and 
war. This is another of the points on which Erasmus 
wavered, see the Annot. in h. 1. and Luke iii. 22. War 
is, by the singular and paradoxical Cornelius Agrippa, 
declared to be unlawful, De vanit. scient. c. 79. The 
Reformers, free from a partial cleaving to this one pas- 
sage, proceeded upon a comprehensive view of the 
Scripture system, and, supported by a sound histori- 
cal knowledge of the world, arrived at the true way 
of viewing these commandments of Christ. The 
Anabaptists, on the contrary, denounced the military 
profession and the office of magistrate, which, in re- 
gard to the former, was also done by the later and 
purer Menonite Baptists, and the followers of Schwenk- 
feld. With them the Socinians agreed, at least so 
far as to prohibit the private Christian from having 
recourse for succour to the law, and as to declare war 
to be unlawful. But these principles have been most 
boldly asserted since the commencement of the 17th 
century by the Quakers, and have survived down to 
the present modern days, in which a community pro- 
fessing them subsists as a marvel of times that are 
passed away. 
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Such rigid views, however, were far less geDeral 
•nioDg the first Christians, with respect to military 
service, than with respect to the oath. Even in the 
writings of Justin Martyr, the most ancient witness 
to the principles of early Christianity, we find a milder 
exposition of the sayings under review. In the Apo- 
log. I. c. 16, where they are quoted, he merely no- 
tices generally how, in these words, the Lord has 
recommended his followers to triumph over the worlds 
by the vv^fAO'^ and v^Korrig ; and in the sanK way did 
most of the Fathers expound the sayings with the 
temperamentum of the ou%/ /x&XXov, given 1 Cor. vi. 
7, by St. Paul. But nothing can compare with wiiat 
Augustine says upon this passage, both in the expo- 
sition of the Sermon on the Mount, in the Epist. 138, 
ad Marceliinum, and in De mendacio, c. 27. His 
chief thought is as follows : Ista prsecepta magis ad 
praeparationem cordis, quse intus est, pertinere, qnam 
ad opus, quod in aperto fit, «t teneatur in secrete 
animi patientia cum betievolentia, in manifesto auteni 
id fiat, quod eis videtur prodease posse, quibus bene 
velle debemus, hinc liquido ostenditur, quod ipse 

dominns lesas Here follows a reference to John 

xviii. 23. Cmnpare also Hilary. The principles 
which the Church general has laid down on the sub- 
ject of war, self'-defence and the power of magis- 
trates, were asserted and defended by all the Re- 
formers, and, as was the natural consequence at a time 
when energies of an impure were developed along 
with those of a better character, more partieularl}' 
those relating to the magistrate s right of pttoishment. 
Besides what he says in expounding this passage, 
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jBompare Luther's treatises on tiieduties of magistrates 
and of sul^€ts in the 1 0th vol. of Walch's ediL, and the 
list there given of passages from his works» treating of 
the magistracy. See also, p. 572 of the same vol. the 
admirable dissertation : Scruple as to whether soldiers 
can be in a state of salvation, and p. 622» On self^ 
defence in puncto religionis. With these we have 
also to compare Melancthon in the locus de Magis- 
tratu ; and Calvin, Instit 1. J V. c 20, De politica ad- 
roinistratione. From an after period, we cite, as well 
worthy of perusal, Grotius' exposition in his book, De 
jure belli et pacis, I. II. c. 7, and Episcopiiis' exe- 
getical dissertation : Tractatus brevis de Magistratu, 
in the Opp. I. p. 71, but, above all, the profound and 
truly tlieologtcal dissertation on war, magistracy, &c. 
in Gerhard's Loci, Tom XIV. 

As to the manner of expounding these sayings, par- 
ticularly V. ;39, Luther draws the distinction between 
what is incumbent upon the Christian, as Christian, in 
which capacity he is bound to suffer every thing with 
patience, and to turn the other cheek to him who has 
smitten the one, and what is incumbent upon the Chris- 
tijui, as magistrate, or the subject of magistracy, in 
which he holds it as a commission from God, to ward off 
evil, and protect ^om violence himself and those who 
belong to him. Although the good man here and else- 
where does not express himself upon the subject with 
sufficientclearness, he still always means the right thing. 
It may be said,' to wit, that in so far as the Chris- 
tian is only a Christian, he must bear all things par 
tieotly ; but in so far as every man on earth is steward of 
the glory and of the property of God, he must defend 
himself. Calvin on thb passage, as in regard to the 
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oath, sayei, that we must look to the design of Christ. 
He spoke merely against revenge, and consequently 
whenever it can be done without revenge, evil may 
be checked by resistance. So likewise Bucer. Zwingli 
treats the expressions as hyperbolical, which was previ- 
ously done by Erasmus, and afterwards by many more, 
e. g. Piscator, Pellicanus, Fiacius, Gerh. Voss. Instit. 
Orat. 1. IV. c. 9. In this Glassius acquiesces, when 
he does, what many followed him in doing, subjects 
the passages to the rule : Negativum adverbium quan- 
doque pro comparativa particula ponitur. In th^ pre- 
sent day, several, as Kuinol and Seiler, declare the 
forms to be proverbial ; others, as Rosen miiller and 
Bahrdt, supply a raiher. Others still, with Paulus, 
will have it to be a prudential rule, calculated for a 
time of negligent administration of justice. Fritzsche 
believes, that here, as at v. 29, the asperitas severi 
morum magistri requires a quite literal construction. 
Among moderns, none, in my judgment, has spoken 
so well upon the subject, as K. Ludw. Nitzsch, De 
judicandis morum prseceptis, &c. p. 1 57. He shews 
justly, that, in the first place, it is no local precept, 
and th'^n, that still less is it a prudential maxim ; but 
at the same time, that the Saviour could not possibly, 
either in public or private life, have required in every 
case a literal fulfilment, and at last decides to the 
effect, that it is the disposition only of the Christian 
which is meant to be-delineated, that for this purpose 
our Saviour selects striking examples by which that is 
best disclosed ; Consequently that it is to mistake 
Christ's design, when the expositor stops short at the 
^acta, and maintains these per se. Still more fully, from 
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i 
the spirit of the gospel, does Olshauseii, the most re- 
cent commentator, expound the words ; but the form in 
which he delivers his expositidh is as unsatisfactory 
in the present instance, as it is in that of the oath. 
Here, too, he maintains that the order was meant for 
the fioLfstKua, and not for the Christian's connection 
with the world. Even Dr. Paul us, however, who, on 
the subject of the oath, seemed not a little to go 
hand in hand with Olshausen, remarks, that in this 
case it isVlear, that it is not the relation of Christians 
to each other, but their relation to the world, which 
is spoken of. Persons belonging to the ^aciXiia per- 
petrate no act of violence. Hence, too, we find Ols- 
hausen afterwards speaks only of the literal fulfilment 
of the precept towards, those who are susceptible 
of evangelical sentiments. Obviously, however, no 
one capable of committing such violence as is here 
described, can be ranked among the uhl riig jSa<r/Xs/ar, 
and so the formula has no application whatever. We 
deem it enough to say, that << Christ, with indefinite 
generality, declares in what wa}' the Christian has to 
fulfil the divine law, when he happens to be subjected 
to violence. The application of the precept, how- 
ever, is in many ways conditionate upon a regard to 
God's glory, the good of the injurer and the interests 
of the community." 

V. 43, 44. The preceding sayings had expressed 
negatively the duty of Christ's disciple- with regard to 
violence. The Saviour now gives its vXrioutft; to the 
commandment, Lev. xix. 18, and at the same time 
states what is the positive duty of the Christian under 
violence and injury. Augustine 2 Sine ista dilectione 
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. . . . ea» quae superins dicta sunt, implere qnis potest ! 
In tbe glow of inspiration, Chrysostom thu& traces 
tbe progress of thought : EJdsg ^vg avs/Si/ jSadi^r^;, 
x«i «^$ ri; aMiv rifAag ri)v xo^tf^i^v s^nitfc Tffg d^itiig ; 

adfx/as* dsurs0O^y /Mrc^ rh &^^aff^s^ rhv adiKOwra rot; 

(T^tfau rov raura i»ya^6fM^wr efidofMC^ rh xal dya'rricat' 
vyhwg^ rh xal susfysTTJaof hvaroSf rh xai Qthv v^^ aurouf 
va^osxukih* tJdsg tj-^og p>,0(fo^iag ;* 

We have to observe, that this precept also of our 
master has its restrictions, which resuks, as in the 
former case, 1. from the whole system of Christian 
truth; 2, from the intention of the Saviour; 3. 
from other decIaratioHS of Scripture. On the first 
of these heads we proceed, as at p. 44, upon the 
fact, that the regenerated Christian resembles his 
heavenly Father. Indeed, we find that this very be- 
neficent love towards those who do us evil, ia here, 

* Do you observe the scale he has ascended, and how he. has 
placed us upon the pinnacle of virtue? Contemplate the 
enumeration from the beginning. The first grade is, not to 
begin injuring ; the second, after injury has been done, not to 
retaliate like for like upon the injurer ; the third, not to inflict 
the same on the offender that one has suffered, but to be quiet ; 
the fourth, to yield ourself to suffer evil ; the fifth, to yield more 
than he who did the evil wishes ; the sixth, not to hate him who 
did such things ; the seventh, even to love him ; the eighth, 
to do him good ; the ninth, to pray to Ood for him- Do you 
mark the summit of philosophy ? 
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in V. 46, broi^t forward aa a feature of «imilarity to 
our Father in heaven* If tbei>» we would wish to 
kaow the nature of the love of the Christian fer hu 
enemies, we have but to contemplate the nature of 
the Uwe of God for his. Now, doubtless, God's 
love reaches to ev^y one of his creatures, for, a» it 
is said, Wisdom xi« 25, *< He hateth nothing that he 
hath made." At the same time, co-existing with this 
love, there is the divine op^^, which, as we read Rom. 
i. 18, extends to all unrighteousness ; and thus also, 
on the part of the Christian, there exists, along with 
love to his enemies, a hatred of the unrighteousaes^ 
which is in them, and the manifestation of the for- 
mer sentiment is restricted by the necessary manifes* 
tation of auger. We must not then forget, that tlie 
very God, who makes the sweet light of his sun to 
rise even upon the wicked, torments them, on the 
other hand, by the sting of conscience within, and 
that it is one and the same law, which causes the 
clouds of heaven to drop down blessing upon the 
fields of the unrighteous, and which, at the same 
time, has indissolubly united in their hearts, with 
alienation from himself, the want of true happiness; 
Yea, that that very God who reveals even towards hiai^ 
that is ungodly, the riches of his goodness, has decla- 
red, Rom. ii. d. that, by dec4pising it, he is heaping up 
for himself a treasure of wrath. We have previoudy 
said, that along with the love of God to the sinner, there 
exists also the h^yn^ Viewing this more pr<^oundly,. we 
say that, as the holiness of God, which, in its opposition 
to evil, becomes wrath, never but reposes in his love, 
so does his love also repose in his holiness or wrath. 
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Hence, at p. 44, we coold jusdy express ourselves to 
the effect, that the resistance which God makes to evil, 
and the punishment he inflicts upon it, emanate from 
love, t. e. a holy love. And for the same reason, in 
the case before us, we must also say, that the holy 
love of the Christian towards the man that is evil may, 
according to circumstances, manifest itself in the 6^ 
as well as in the dydvii, no less in the xarafitrl^ou than 
in the f ^Xo/e/v, no less by the fuattv than by the xaXug 
«wf#», no less by the npku^w than by the ^^nxt^tifiou. 
This we shall forthwith evince by other passages 
of Scripture, from the example of Christ and his 
Apostles. It is in consequence of the fact, that the 
present age is wont far too much to conceive of love as 
disunited from holiness, that sayings of the Saviour like 
the one before us, have been so partially understood, 
and that men can conceive from the mouth of Christ 
himself no other sort of expressiops towards his and 
God*s enemies, them who hate God and him, than 
those of friendship and benediction. True it is, that, 
even upon the cross, the expiring Saviour prayed, 
*< Father, forgive them ;" and that, to the disciples 
who would have commanded fire to come down from 
heaven, he said, *< Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of." But the same Saviour has also de- 
clared in his prayer, John xvii. 9, << I pray not for 
the world ;" and called to hypocrites, Matt, xxiii. 33, 
** Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
^cape the damnation of hell ?" He has said, Matt, 
iviii. 6, *< Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
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dronrned in the depth of the sea ;" and Matt xxv. 41, 
" Then shall he say unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire." Paul too, who, 
in compliance with his master's precept, 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
says, *' Being reviled we bless, being persecuted we 
suffer it, being defamed we entreat," proclaims, Gal. 
i. 8, <' Though an angel from heaven preach any 
other gospel to you, let him be accursed," and Acts 
xxiii. 3, calls out to the High Priest, " God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall." At 1 Cor. v. 5, toO; he 
delivers the transgressor unto Satan, for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved, and 
says, 2 Tim. iv. l4,of Alexander the copper-smith, " He 
did me much evil, the Lord reward him according to his 
works." In fine, John, in his first Epist. c. v. 16, declares, 
'* There is a sin unto death, I do not say that he shall 
pray for it ;" and 2 Epist. 10, " If there come any un- 
to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed, for he that 
biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds." 
When Christ was misrepresented, assaulted and sconced, 
he by no means replies with benedictions, but rather 
sometimes with sharp invectives. Matt. xvi. 3, 4. 
John viii. 44. Matt. x. 33 ; xi. 20 ; xii. 34. Neither 
does he, at all require of his disciples, that to those by 
vhom they were hated and rejected, they should proceed 
just as if it had been otherwise, to offer the blessing of 
the gospel, (which is, however, the highest species of 
the xdkug mttTv.) See Matt. x. 14 ; vii. 6. For these 
reasons, accordingly, we must also understand the 
precepts of Christ in the passage before us, with the 
restriction borrowed from the analog, fidei, viz. that 

VOL. II. p 
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the love of enemies, ought to be manifested in the 
way here prescribed by Christ, in all cases, except 
where the circumstance of its being a holy love, 
makes some other manifestation of it requisite. This 
restriction, it must also be added, does not cotiitra- 
vene the intention of Christ in the passage. He wish- 
ed to enlarge the measure of love, of which the 
Scribes formed so narrow a conception ; a holtf love 
on the part of the Christian still continues to be love, 
even when it discloses itself in punishment^ 

The added clause xa/ fLiar^iSui rh sxH^^ ^^^y ^® ^^^ 
to be found in the Old Testament. It is an addita- 
mentum of the doctors of the law. Here also tlien, 
the Saviour takes an attitude of opposition to the 
carnal construction of the Old Testament precept. 

The first thing incumbent upon us, is to investigate 
the original sense of the Mosaic precept, there being 
different views taken of it. Much depends upon who 
it was whom tlie law-giver understood by the o atXjj- 
ff/ov, 3?in. According to the carnal Jewish view, 
as is shewn by the additamentum and the opposition 
of Christ, the word meant a friend. That this is a 
false construction put upon it is easily shewn. True 
371, like ST7K, may denote friend, Prov. xvii. 17. 
But in the laws of Moses, it is used differently, e. ^r. 
Ex. xviii. 16, of the man who has a law-suit with 

' The most profound remarks that perhaps were ever made 
upon the nature of punithment, and especially upon the iden* 
tity of grace and of justice, as contained in it, are to be found 
in the Kssay upon Penal Jurisprudence by OSschel, in the 
Zerstreuten BlSttern aus den Hand-und Hnlfs-acten eines Ju- 
risten, Erfurt, 1832, 1"^ Th. 
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RBOther, nay, Deut xxii. 5)6, even of the man whom 
one deaigns to inur4ier. Everywhere, in the pnohibw 
tioii against bearing fal«e witness, coveting property 
not our owD^ Ex.xz.l69 17, it is tlie tevm employed ; 
and, in point of fact, did it here refer solely to o«ir 
friends, the iegislatipo would be almost superfluous. 
In all these insiances, m is equivalent to 2r8fo^ It 
is, however, a proper- suligect of inquiry, whether, in 
the Mosaic legislf^tionf and so likewise in our passage, 
this irt^i meens' only a compatriot, an laraelite^ or 
whether it means a feilow-man in genera^ and so iw^ 
dudes the Gentile. Now, doubtless, it has been un- 
derstood, not mej'ely by carnal Jewish interpreters, 
but even by J«ws, such as Philo and Maimonides, in 
the former sense. They explain it n^'ina y*i inw, 
Compare Miiaater Fagius on the Old Testament 
passages in the Crit. sacr. Accordingly, it is also 
explained in the same way by Socinusj Drusius and 
<irotkis, in recent times by Bretscbneider, Fritzsche 
and Meyer, aud espcially by Hiipeden in his Dissert.- 
de amore inimicorum, Gott. 1^17, § 1. That this 
exposition is the right one, appears on a comparison 
of several passages of the law, where the legislation 
is expressly addressed to the D3^,^. ^. Ex. xxii. 24, 27, 
and such ijspreioisely the case with respect to the passages- 
before us, where, Xiev.xix. 16, "f ^73^:1, was used, and 
V. 18, ^lajr ^aa^nK. In the same way too, do nK^ 
and n^3^, two words .which in the laws, are inter- 
changed with jf*i, refer.also to Jewish fellow-coun- 
trymen. This is particularly obvious in Tob. iv. 13, 
where it is first said : Kai vvv *ffcuhhv dydira roO; a^sX-^ 
pt'j^. .4»y,. and foilhwith in explanation: rwf wSiv xaL- 
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Svyafi^w rou Xaov tfou. In Greek likewise, as is well 
known, d^\p6g is used to denote the tie of having 
one common country. It serves to corroborate this 
explanation in regard to the passage before us, that 
Lev. xix. 33, 34, the same thing is again repeated by 
God, with respect to the ca^ia : o^b rr^n^ tJStt rrirKD 
T)nD ^h nanKi dsdk lan *ian, with which the feel- 
ing words, £x. xxiii. 9, (Deut. x. 18.) may be com- 
pared. It is true, that these very sayings may also be 
quoted to prove, on the other side, that, supposing the 
command in question does in fact refer to Israel alone, 
still the same degree of love was likewise required 
tobeshewntowards the Gentiles. In recent tiroes, thb 
argument has been drawn from the present passage, 
particularly by J. D. Michaelis, in his Anm. zom 
N. Test, and by Stier, Andeutungen zum. gl. 
Schriftverstand. 1. s. 216, (Those of a former period 
merely urge against the Socinians, that yf^ signifies 
iTigoiy Hackspan Notae phil. 1. 448), and in like 
manner, by such theologians, as in other respects 
sought to disparage the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment, e, g. Bauer Bibl. Moral des A. T. 1. 105. 
On the other hand, it must not be overlooked, that 
the "1:1 and m;in, cannot be considered as directly 
signifying a Gentile. The LXX. translates, ir^yM- 
ro(, and with this idea, that of embracing the Hebrew re- 
ligion and manners is so entirely coincident, that ^^otf- 
fikvrog afterwards received the signification of a con- 
vert to a religion. The Syrian translator renders 
" who is converted to me." At the period when 
Israel possessed full sway, so far, according to the ac- 
count of Maimonides, Constitut. de cultu peregrino 
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c 10) from a Gentile sojouraing among the Israelites, 
even a temporary residence in the country, for pur- 
poses of trade, was not allowed him ; and this author, 
CoDstit. de regibus, c. 8, affirms, '< Any Gentile who 
had not embraced the seven precepts of Noah was 
8lain when be dwelt among us.'* If this, then, was 
actually the case in ancient times, and if the &^*i:) be- 
longed to the mn^ bnp (Deut. xxiii. 9.), it would 
appear that the Mosaic precept was designed for the 
Israelitish nation. This is the conclusion of Hiipe- 
den, in the Dissert, which we alluded to above, 
p. 14. Here a great deal depends upon the ques- 
tion, firsdy, whether the known distinction between 
the pix **ia, who were nnn ^an, and the irii^ ^*ia, 
already obtained in the time of Moses ; and, second- 
iy, whether, in that lawgiver, we are to understand 
under the general names D^ia and tJ^nwiD, the for- 
mer or the latter. On the first point, the Mosaic 
laws abundantly shew that, in substance, such a dis- 
tinction did exist, for the O^^i:) spoken of are such as 
sojourn among Israel, without being bound by all the 
national laws ; in all probability, the name ^jfV) *i:) 
was derived from Lev. xxv. 48. With respect to the 
second, 1 know not whether it has been narrowly in- 
vestigated. According to Jarchi and other Rabbins, 
(Compare Breithaupt's Annot. on Jarchi*s Expos, of 
Ex. xii. 45), the *ia is a pn^ *15, while the nwin is a 
'lyiy nu, an explanation likewise adopted by Buxtorf, 
Drusius,* and the more ancient interpreters, but 
which, on the other hand, more modern lexicogra- 

• In the Notis maj. in the first vol. of the Supplement to 
^e Critid Sacri on Ex. xii. 19. 
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phers, Gesenim and Winer, have renounced, with- 
out endeavouring to make any otber distinction be- 
twixt the two words, althougii these are always 
coupled by i. Micfaaelis, too, is undecided whether 
there be a distinction at all between iiznn and *i:k 
and what it is.^ Many of the Rabbins, in several 
passages, take the "i:) to mean one who has been 
wholly brought over to the congregation of Israel, 
consequently the pnx *i:i, in others they do not. 
Thus, Aben Ezra in the Com. on Ex. xii. 19, 49,^ 
expressly observes, that the passage treats solely of 
the pis *i:), and Maimonides makes the same re- 
mark^ with respect to the laws on alms. The distinc- 
tion between the two words itinn and *i:>, -which 
M ichaelis is inclined to draw, might be made to agree 
With the view of Jarchi ; but, at all rates, u more com- 
prehensive signification must be given to the n:>, so 
as to comprise at once the proper proselyte, and the 
•i:rl» 13. That t:i, however, embraces abo the un- 
circunicised stranger, appeats indisputably from Ex. 
lii. 48; And in the same way we should then have 
fo refer the i:j. Lev. xix. 88 — 86, not less to the more 
Iftx, than to the stricter observers of the laws of Mo- 
ses ; otherwise this very precept would have sanction- 
ed the commission of every violence against the ^^ 
iSTTl;. Now, as these more lax proselytes do by no 
means belong to the ^mw^ bnp (Deut. xxiii. 9), as 
in after times they have been expressly denominated 
no more than ts^:) ^^DTT, pious Gentiles^ this passage 

• Mm. Recht. II. 8. 339. 

^ »bL Rabb. Bomb. T. I. 

* C^mstit. de Pauper, e. 1, § 9. 
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of the law of Moses no doubt serves to shew that 
that lawgiver had in general designed for the connec- 
tion with the Gentiles, the precept : Tins ^h nnnK. 
But even granting that we could not point to these 
special commands of the lawgiver respecting the 0^*13, 
it woujd still not be allowable for us to suppose, that in 
their intercourse with the Heathen, he had conceded to 
the people a licence for the sins, which he had prohibited 
them to commit in their intercourse with each otlier. 
When the lawgiver ordains in the decalogue, not to 
kill^ nor bear false witness against a neighbour, could 
he have permitted the opposite of all this in inter- 
course with Gentiles ? It cannot at once be affirmed, 
that, in the Old Test, passage, the direct signification 
of yi is compatriot, (in Meyer's Com. we read " jri, 
a fellow Jew,') any more tjian in the decalogue, 
but, as it is interpreted by several Jewish expositors, 
" every one with whom we live in intercourse," an 
idea which the Rabbins express by isn. In conse- 
quence of the strict demarcation of the nation, their 
intercourse was limited to two descriptions of per- 
sons, proper Jews, and such Gentiles as observed the 
precepts of Noah, consequently the legislation ad- 
dressed none but these. Whep, in after times, we 
behold Jews coming, in private life, into contact with 
Gentiles, several examples occur of noble generosity, 
even towards Gentile persecutors, as for instance, 
2 Kings vi. 22, that of Elisha. The application, too, 
made by Christ of ^he commandment (see Mark xii. 
31), presupposes the more general signification of 
3n. On the other hand, that signification has no 
place in the passages which some have quoted, Si- 
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rach xiii. 15 : irav ^uof ayair^ rh op,otw a\ir(pr xal va; 
av^^u'Tog ayair^ rh vX^otov avrbu* and Sirach x?iii. 
12, iKsog d\&^(ikrou eirl rhv ^Xfi(r/6f auroD, IXsoff Sk Ko^ioo 
M ^affav ffd^Ka, In the after period, when, having 
lost their independence, the Jews lived among 
the GentiYes, we find that these are by no 
means excluded from their sympathy and love. 
Of the corner of the field, which, according to the 
law of Moses, was to be left for the *ia and the poor 
of Israel, a share is expressly conceded by later Jews 
also to the Gentile. See Maimonides, De jure paup. 
et peregr. c- i. § 9. In a particnlar bason, alms were 
collected for db'jp *^3pb, " the poor of the world." 
Ibid. c. ix. § 6. The same work, c. vit. § 7, expressly 
ordains ** to feed and clothe the poor who are 
not Israelites, in like manner as the poor that are, 
for the sake of the way of salvation.*^ 

Now, notwithstanding that we hare obtained, as the 
result of our investigation, that, in the Old Test, pre- 
cept, yn signifies compatriot^ we must still reject the 
inference which Socinus has founded upon the cir- 
cumstance. This is the passage from which, above 
all others, the Socinians believe they can prov^ that 
Christ has set up in opposition to the precept of the 
Old Test, a new and altogether different one. For 

* On the k3^*i:), and the relation of the Israelites to the 
Heathen, compare Selden, Jus naturae et Geot, 1. 2, c. 3; 
Maimonides Const, de jure pauperis et peregrini, ed. Prideauz, 
Oxon. 1679, along with which the 13th and 14th chaps, of 
rrW^a n')D^K upon proselytes, is printed; Danz, Cura 
Hebraeor. in oonquir. prosel. in Meuschen ; Midiaelis Mos. 
Recht. II. § 138, 143; IV. § 184; Selig, der Jude, Th. V. 
s. 67 ; J. GottL Carpiov, Apparatus Antiquit. p. 39. 
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after having very skilfully shewn, that, where that 
precept is given, pi denotes the Israelite, Socinus re- 
marks that sxH^^ must, in virtue of the antithesis, de- 
note one who is not an Israelite, and consequently, in 
enjoining the love of enemies- in general, Christ en- 
joins something altogether new. In the first place, 
however, we cannot allow that the Old Test, precept 
is here quoted according to that exposition, which 
makes 6 ir\fi(fm and 6 s^O^og, the Jew and the Gentile. 
Were it so, Christ must have said antithetically : 'EyA 
& Xsyu hfiTv, ayaieriSOLi iravrai rovg avtfpw rouf ofio/ufy 
whereas the antithesis which he brings forward shews, 
that the o flrXjjtf/ov and o s^^^o^ were understood of 
friend and foe in private intercourse. It is only in 
this way, moreover, that the precept is connected, 
on the one hand, with what goes before, and, on the 
other, with verses 45 and 46, which speak of the 
good and the evil of those who do and of those who do 
not love us. But, besides this, Socinus leaves altogether 
out of view, that the fi/ff^tfstg ds rovg l^^foj^ is not to 
be found in the Old Test., which just evinces that the 
positive command of love to countrymen, by no 
means involved the negative command of hatred to 
those who were not. To be sure, the Socinian Os- 
terode goes so far as to imagine, that these words 
must have been dropped from the Old Test, codex. 
Our Saviour's antithesis is aimed singly and solely at 
the construction given to the Old Test, precept, ac- 
cording to which flr>.jjff/ov and 6 s^Bpog denote friends 
and foes in the ordinary commerce of life; and here, 
too, the antithesis is, at the same time, a v}.ri§ot)ffig. 
The carnal mind believed, that it had fully satisfied 
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the pi ecept of love, by at least praclisiog it upon one 
class of mjen ; Christ shews that it has a wider com- 
pass. 

Upon the words of out Saviour that dow follow, a 
peculiarly high importance, especially in later times, 
has been placed, inasmuch as those who estimate the 
value of the Gospel, solely by certain isolated moral 
precepts, point to the command of love to enemies 
83 one which, if not ' exclusively, is at the leas>t pre- 
eminently, peculiar to Christianity. Doubtless the 
spirit of a forgiving and placable love is< to be found 
mainly within the pale of pur religion ; only never 
ought this fairest fruit of Christian faith to have been 
regarded separate from its root. And what is that root? 
It is just the great truth of God, out of his unmerited 
compassion in Christ, having been gracious to us, and a 
heart, which being made sensible of his mercy, is by 
necessary consequence filled with placability towards 
the brother who offends. To this source of the for- 
giving temper of Christ's disciple the declarations, £pb. 
iv. 32. Col. iii. Id, point. Compare our observations 
on Matt. vi. 12. It is from the same source, more- 
over, that Christian placability, and the love of ene- 
mies, derive their inexhaustible force of endurance, 
and, on the other hand, that humility, without which 
a forgiving disposition towards a brother has always 
something defective. If, however, the question mere- 
ly respect a knowledge of the duty of loving enemies, 
great injustice has been done, in the first place, to 
the Old Test., when, from the sharp opposition in 
which the Israelite stood to the ungodly Gentjle, as 
.such, a conclusion was drawn as to the principles of 
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love to eodmies in general. W^ have already seen, 
that even opposition to the Gentile, as Gentile, did not 
do away the feelings of huoianity towards him as a 
man* And as for the relation to enemies in gen«*al, 
even the Mosaic law. Lev. xix. 16, declares bpn'Mb 
inor *3a DK *ilpn-Kb% " Thofu shah not avenge nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people." 
Compare Ex. xxiii. 4» 5, Prov. xziv. 17, 29, and xxv. 
21, 22, the same passage which St. Paul quotes, Rom« 
xii. 2 1. Job xxxj. 29. Slrach xxviii. 1. Compare the 
examples of Joseph, Gen. xlv. I ; of David, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 7 ; xviii. 5 ; and of Elisha? 2 Kings vi. 22. 
With respect to the Heathen, it is certainly remark- 
able, that even a Socrates (Mem. 2, 3, 14 ; 2, 6, 35 ; 
it is different in Plato) can declare : Kai f/aiv cXs/^om 

^oXsfd^/ovg xaxutg nroibtVj mug hi ^iKoug fus^/f* 
ruy the Stoics in particular, however, are rich in 
sayings upon the love of enemies. The passages from 
the ancients upon the subject may be found in Fischer, 
Quid de officib et amore erga inimicos Graecis et Ro- 
manis placuerit. .Hal. .1789 ; and Hiipeden's far more 
copious treatise : Comparatur doctrina de amore ini- 
micorum Christiana etc. Gott. 1817.^ 

Of the words in v. 44, the feu^eyift'g roO^ x.,ara§u/ig' 

" How strange the love of an enemy appeared to the hea- 
then world, and that, even at a time when many ideas had been 
tvansferred into it from Christianity, is shewn by the following 
passage of Julian, where he makes a vaunt with the thought 
he has borrowed from Christianity, Fjtagm. ed iSlpanh. p. 290 : 
fMtnf t «t, fi «#t} it»fa%*l»v tiwtiti iri «#t} r^t 9:»kt(Mts 
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Mu; *w>/qmI^ and the xaX»; cdkAhe ro?§r /itgdutfiv IfJMif 
which are wanting in several Fathers, and in a few 
manoscripfs and translations, have been pronounced 
by Griesbach, an addition made from Luke vi. 27, 1^8, 
and are remoYed by Lachman firom the text. (So 
ako Zegerus, while Erasmus thinks they may perhaps 
have been written on the margin from Rom. xii.) 
The external evidences for this supposition do not 
sufficiently preponderate, and internal reasons make it 
improbable. For we find both that, in Luke, the two 
clauses stand in the reverse order, and also that, as 
we read them in Matthew, the thought is admirable. 
( In the other Evangelist, they have no suitable order 
at all.) I n the first place, the Saviour speaks of the dis- 
position, then of its manifestation in word, then again 
of its manifestation in act, and, finally, at a point 
which the act does not reach, of exerting it by means 
of prayer. To the a/aT^cv, in this passage, Tittmann 
applies the distinction, which, following the lead of 
Wetstein on John xi. 9, he has drawn betwixt dyair^f 
and p\in, Wetstein justly observed, that the former 
word answers to the diligere ; the latter, to the amare= 
bene alicui cupere. That this is correct in regard to 
dya'ir^y appears firom a comparison of the usus lo- 
quendi of the more ancient, — {dytMeaZju in Homer, the 
etymon ayafjMi) — with that of a more modern period. 
It was late before it was used of physical love. Now, 
in the passage before us, Tittmann says that d/a^^v 
only can have place : amare enim pessimum quem- 
que vir honestus non potest. This scholar, how- 
ever, goes much too far in desiring to maintain the 
distinction in the Greek of the Hellenists, and in that 
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of the Christian period in general. It is obliterated 
in the New Test. John xxi. 15—17; xi. 3, 5, 86. 
Luke xi. 43. comp. xx. 46. Compare, moreover, 
Herodian, Hist. I. 5, 7, and I. 5, 12. Nay, the sub- 
stitution of the one for the other went so great a 
length, as that ayuT^v, even in the sense to kisSy was 
used in place of ^/Xs/v, whichTittmann denies, Eusthat. 
p. 1935, 35. Du Gange, Gloss. Graec. med. aevi s. 
v. dyd^fi* In the same manner were the originally 
diverse ^/Xs7V, s^fv^ ^o^sh, afterwards interchanged. 
See Creuzer zu Plotin. de pulcritudine, p. 213. 

According to preponderating authorities, xaXo^i 
rotOrs ToTg fitcoZm is to be adopted in place of rai/g 
fiu6ovvrag. The construction with the accusative 
is, however, to be found not merely in the classical 
usus loquendi, in which it predominates, only giving 
place to that with the dative, in passages where mis- 
takes are to be apprehended, as at ' Xenoph. Memor. 
II. 3 13, (Compare the Annot. of Zeune), but like- 
wise in the LXX. Gen. xxxii. 9, 12. Job xxiv. 21. 
Deut. xxviii. 63 ; xxx. 5. 

Tuv €^^iat,6vTU¥ ufi&i is wanting in several codices, 
in others it is placed after ruv d/otixovruv, on which ac- 
count Griesbach doubts of its genuineness. Beza is 
inclined to do, as he had already done with dmxnv in 
V. II, to take both words in sensu forensi, and so 
likewise Pricaus, Eisner, Scbleusner : deferre apud 
judicem et accusare. It does not of itself, however, 
accord with the connection, that the hostility should 
be restricted to mere judicial complaints. The usus 
forensis of «V»j^€a^w, moreover, is greatly less frequent 
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t^an of diwTiu ;* and, in fine, it is not credible that 
iidxsiVj in the New Test, has anywhere the classic ju- 
ridical meaning. See above, Vol. I. p. 156. The 
word, then, being referred to private intercourse, ex- 
positors differ as to whether it is to be unden^tood of 
injury by ward, in which case some translate it eahtm- 
fiiari, others conviciari, or of injury by deed. Origi- 
nally the term denoted the former, coming as it does 
from dod. The Vulgate translates, calumniari ; and 
Casaubon says, Placet mihi veheraenter haecinterpreta- 
tio. It has this meaning, 1 Pet. iii. 16. The same has 
been recently given to it by Walil and de Wette. But 
after the xara^c^at which precedes, is not this mean- 
ing too feeble? We hence give a decided preference 
to the signification embraced by Erasmus, Vatablus 
and Lather, laedere, vexare, to injure. So in the 
LXX. iiTfi^ua and sini^iOMfrfig ; and so frequently in 
Philo (see Loesner), Diodor. and Hesychius: s^- 
psa^g/^ jS/a^sr i^Tj^sia, j3/a. Compare Suidas, and 
Hkewise all andent translators. With i>espect to the 
Syriac, it was supposed, in consequence offollowing 
TremeDins, that that translator has rendered: Qui 
duount vos in vincula. His words are, n^\ — .^j» 
|;^no, Tremellius translated according to the 
Chaldaic, ynto'^, vincula, Dan. v. 12. In the Syriac, 
however, f^^o, (the singular is used.) signifies /wir^r. 
See Ludw. de Dieu, Critica sacra, p. 326. In 
this way, too, has the Persian understood the Syrian 
translator: ^^S' j^ pjj \j\^ if^=> • 

On the whole precept of love to enemies, and 

* On this use, See Irmisch. zu Herodian II; 4^ 16, p. 121. 
T. II. 
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especially of praying to them, Chemnitz has ex- 
pressied himsblf conformably to the analogia fidei, 
in a highly bieauilful way : Simplicissima re- 
sponsio sumitur ex verbis Christi : ita diligencbi 
scilicet esse tnimtcos, sicut Deus diligit malos^ 
longanimitate sua parcens, et benefaciens illis in opera 
providentiae, non at illos confirmet in impietate, sed 
ttt hac sua bonitate illos ad poenitentiam adducat, ad 
Rom. ii. 4. Saepe vero freno et hamo coercet ipsos, 
ut ita eos convertat, Ps. xxxii. 9. Is. xxxvii. 29. £x 
hac coUatione multae quaestiones recte et expedite 

possunt explicari Optanda sunt etiam inimicis 

bona graticte et ghriae, quibus nemo potest male utiy 
bona vero naturae et fortunae eatenus ipsis optanda 
sunt, quatenus ipsis salutaria sunt ad poenitentiam, 

V. 45. The binding reason for such a disposition, and 
the most profound that could be proposed. Goodness 
in the Christian is nothing more than the image of 
that attribute in the Deity ; the most essential charac- 
ter of sonship is resemblance in nature to the father. 
See above, p. 44. Hence M is expounded in a gloss 
by o.<to/oi. Now, God rejects from himself and his 
affection, none of the creatures he has made, Wis- 
dom xi. 24; and, for this reason, there is 'alwa3's left 
something in every being, for the sake of Which It is 
an object of love to' a son of God. He, accordingly, 
shews his love, both to his own and to God's enemies, 
this infinitely profound and ingenious truth, our Sa- 
viour here again expresses in the most popular way, 
by referring to that instance of God's bounty in 
which the comprehensiveness of his love is most pal- 
pably manifested, and for which the mind of the com- 
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raon people has every where an open sense, viz. ,tbe 
sweet light of the sun, comprehending all, and shining 
alike for all, (Sirach xlii. 16,) provided they do not with- 
draw from his beams ; and the fruitful blessing of the 
rain-cloud, (Ps.cxlvii. 8,) which stretching far from land 
to land, pours its waters indiscriminately forth.^ What a 
beautiful and popular image of that universal love of 
God, from which none is excluded! Something 
which must here be taken into account, in order not 
to give a false and partial construction of this saying of 
the Saviour, has been already remarked, p. 63. In 
the same manner does Paul describe the love of God 
toward the heathen, Acts xiv. 17. 

'On had been already translated by the Yulgate 
and the Syriac, probably with a mere regard to sense, 
who. But, in quite a peculiar way, Kuinoel, Gratz, 
and Bretschneider, here take it as relative after the 
Hebrew ^3. On the other hand, Winer, in the edi- 
tion of Simonis' Dictionary, and Fritzsche, have dis- 
puted even the relative use of ^D, which Ge^enius de- 
fends, and which may also be defended on good 

* What Plutarch adduces in his excellent work, De seranuminii 
rindicta, c. 5, is not merely in outward form, but in substance, 
|>arallel. He begins thus : ^xantTi v^Sr&y, art x«ra nXcvM* 

iriftif a^tTfi*, \\ofMutfn tZ^af if/M^yi^tts v^if avriv, iv)/)«r< r«ir 
litta^xt Btf iofofitivoit. He proceeds to shew in what way our 
i^yti and rt/iM^lei, towards the wicked, must resemble the pro- 
cedure of the Deity. This parallel to the present passage be- 
•omes still more striking, when it is recollected how, according 
to the passage of Plato, Republ. 1. Tiii., the Platonicians re- 
present the sun itself as the fiifAn/Mt 0»t7. Wyttenb. lu Plat 
do sera num. vind ed Lugd. Bat. p. 27, 
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grounds. * That the Greek on, however, has been 
anywhere used by the Hellenists as relative, is alto> 
gether to be doubted, and this, were it for no other 
reason but that the relative use of >d belongs to the 
Hebrew of the ancient period. Here, at least, as at 
c. vi. 5, it is beyond a doubt explicative, like ydo in 
other passages. See Bornemann on Xenoph. Cyrop. 
IV. 5, 11. 

'AvareXke/v is here used transitively, which was 
the primitive signification of rikKu = rsXioi, rfXe^M ; 
TikXoiLaiy in the passive, existo, orior. This transi- 
tive sense it still retained in Homer and Pindar's 
time; subsequently, the intransitive came to pre- 
dominate, and already in Herodotus* day, is the 
only one in use. In the xoivj}, the transitive here, 
as in other instances, returns, Diodorus Sicul. Histor. 
1. 17, c. 7. Philo, de nomin. mut. p. lOSd, and in 
the l.XX. Is. xlv. 8. Gen. iii. 18. According to 
\\w lively conceptions formed in antiquity of the ma- 
tei-ial world, the phenomena of nature are ascribed 
directly to nature's Lord, as his work, and according 
to the same lively child- like mode of apprehending, 
the sun is here called his: rhy ^X/ov au r oD. Augustine : 
solem suuni, i. e. quem ipse fecit atque constituit et a 
nullo aliquid sumsit, ut faceret. In this passage, like- , 
wise, where the special intent is to represent the im- 
mediate dependence of the blessings of nature upon 
God the Lord, we had better not take jS^ep^w as im- 
personal, but conceive God as the subject. Com- 
pare c. vi. 26, 80. Thus it was, that the Hebrew using 
•iBQ in the Hiphil, connected it with Jehovah, m» 
that even Josephus usually expresses himself, Uovroj 

VOL. II. O 
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roi/ O£ou, upwTo^ rev Bsoo, e. g. Antiq. I. c. 3. § 5. See 
Kypke on tbe passage. Thus it was, that the old 
Greeks used to say, o @so; uit, on which Aristophanes, 
Nubes V, 3G7, shews bis wit ; and thus, too, the old 
Romans: Jove touante et fulgurante. B^l;^g/y in 
pliice of 1/e/v, is, by the grammarians, Thomas M. and 
Phrynicus, characterized as new, and, in point of fact, 
prior to Alexander, is only found in the poets ; sub- 
sequently in the LXX., also Arrian, Poiybius, and 
others. See Triller ou Tiiomas M. ed. Bernardi, p. 
171. Lobeck zu Phrynicus, s. .291. 

V. 46, 47. Tiie Saviour shews the low degree of 
that love, which only returns the affection of those 
united with us in the bonds of friendship. Its source 
is egotism. In such objects a man loves himself; 
they are but an enlargement of his own being. $/Xo; 
and upsXifLc;, according to the notions of untiquity, 
were correlative ideas, Plato de Republ. I. 334, B. 
Compare the dialogue upon friendship, in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, 1. ii. c. 3. This sort of love, says the 
Saviour, you will find even among those in whom 
you are wont to suppose an absence of all religion, 
and who consequently are only moved by selfish in- 
stinct, among the Publicans and the Heathen. 

V. 46 and 47 form a parallelism, in which we 
have to compare the several words answering to eacli 
other. 

J. As for the terms aya-Tr^v and affrrd^sffdai, (Some 
codices in Wetstein, in place of dtfra^gff^a/, iiave 
dyairi^v repeated,) it is a question, whether aff-d^s- 
cdat here forms an exact parallelism, and meuns fo 
treat in a kind and friendly way, as Bezu has ren- 
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dered it, si complexi fueritis, and Luther and De 
Wette (who, io the 2d ed. however, has grussen^ angl. 
to greet), if ye shew kindness, and in the same way 
the more recent lexicographers, Bretschneider and 
Wahl, or whether the parallelism is less exact, and 
the word must be taken in its proper signification, 
to salute, as is done by the Vulgate, the Syriac, Ul- 
phikis, Erasmus and Grotius. Salutation, be it ob- 
served, had in the East a far greater significance than 
among us. Even at present, in Egypt and Assyria, 
the form ^^:^A t* -i^)LJ< > corresponding with the 
Hebrew Dsb Dibli;, is addressed solely to brethren 
of the same faith, Faber, Beobachtungen iiber den 
Orient. II. s. 36. Rosenmiilier, altes und neues Mor- 
genland, Th. V. s.31. Compare Sir. xli. 20. Luke x. 
5, 6. 2 John x. But can it be that Christ has de- 
signated the salutation of enemies as of itself a moral 
rrmffffov, a thing deserving a fji^id^og, and can he have 
co-ordinated it directly with the dya^^v? That 
would have been speaking much too XaodoyfiartxMi, 
nor can Luke x. 5, 6, and '2 John 10, be adduced to 
give likelihood to it. From these circumstances, 
we are of opinion that if the more comprehensive 
meaning of da^df^sSat can be at all justified, it de- 
serves to be adopted in j)reference. Now, at a very 
early period, the meaning of cttfTa^ger^a/ r/va expand- 
ed into that of (ptXo^oonTd^ai rtva, so that even where 
it means merely to greet, ctffcra^sff^a/ always intimates 
a more tender sort of greeting than the ujere "Ksyuy 
'/ol'^I^'^' It is then tantamount to xaraf/Xg/V, crsi/flrXs/.g- 
^(11 ; See Fischer on Aristoph. Plutus v. 324. From 
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•everal Greek cIumics, e. g. Plato (de Rep. Y. 462) 
and his imitator Plutarch, the frequent conjiioction 
of dyawff and «tfn£^Mdcu is kDOWD as a formula. 
For passages from other classics of a later and earlier 
age, as also from Josephus and Pbilo, see in Miinlhe, 
Palairet, Loesner in h. 1. and Kypke on Heb. xi. 25. 

2. O/ dyaw&frtg and «/ dSkXpw correspond. In place 
of the latter, numerous authorities have f/Xoi, which, 
however, betrays itself to be a gloss. Under adtX^d/, 
we cannot well, at least not exclusively, understand 
feUow-countrymen^ for at vs. 44, 45, it was injurera 
quite generally, who were spoken of, as the o/ dya- 
vwiTig is also general. Moreover, can it be said that 
the Israelites were really affectionate towards every 
fellow believer ? Let adsXf o/ then be taken in the 
wide compass of the Hebrew rrXt which comprise« 
friends and relatives, afterwards fellow-countrynieo, 
and in general the persons more intimately related to 
one, so that it comes to be tantamount in meaning 
to ^/Xoi. 

3. As counterparts to each other stand /tt/tfSoy r/va 
£;^8iv, and Ti^tg^oy ri voiiTv. On /j^a^ogj in the evange- 
lical sense, see above v. 12. The present l^trc is in 
many versions rendered by the future ; Codex D has 
even s^BTt* It is rather to be explained, however, in 
the same way as v. 12, o fji,£<^6g v/iSit fs-cXu; (ear/) h 
TtTg ou^avoTi. Tb in^iffffcv is not to be taken compara- 
tively as equivalent to ^-Xscv, in such a way as to 
bring out the comparison involved in the signiiicatiou 
of the word, and to require rj o/ aX>^i to be supplied, 
which is done by the Vulgate, Beza, Grotius, Miintbe 
and others. It is correctly given by Luiher : <' Wa« 
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tbtti ibr Bonderliches, out of the common*' Compare 
V. 20. Plutarch is fond of coupling 7d/o( and m^trr^g. 
See Wyttenbach, T. I. 368. A gross blunder bas 
been made here by Wilkins, in bis Latin translation 
of the Coptic N. Test. Mistaking the one for the 
other of two similar Coptic words, he renders, Quid 
mali facitis, whereas the Coptic accords entirely with 
the Greek. 

4. The words 0/ nXmat and 0/ sOvixos correspond, 

of which the preferable authorities read the former 

in V. 46, and the latter in v. 47, while, by others, 

the latter is read in v. 46, and the former in v. 47. 

These are the two descriptions of men who stood 

lowest in the eyes of the Pharisees. TsXwwj; properly 

=d3}jeM0»aiv9}^, the general renter of the customs; in the 

New Test, and elsewhere, at a later date, also the 

portitores and exactores, otherwise called 0/ dixa* 

ruvai, d ixXoytTgy 0/ iXXt/uLwurreu, in Euthym. 01 fo^ 

\6yoi xai xo/uLfit^xsdpioi, (Attention has been drawn 

to the distinction principally by Fischer, although 

it was also done at an earlier period by Salmasius, 

the expositor of the New Test.). This order of 

men were' eminently exposed to the temptation of 

rudeness and dishonesty, and, from the nature of 

their office, became so odious to the people, that 

even by the Greeks they were put on a level with 

the most depraved classes of society. Arjtemidorus 

Oneirocr. IV. c. 59, says, " Thorns and thistles seen in 

a dream are for the nXmaig xal xacr^Xo/c xai \riffra7g 

xai ^uyoxpoutfrai;, xai 'roL^aKf^KSraTg di'SgW'ro/;.,.3/A rh 

% rd aXKoTota ruv oKKuv xai f^n ^ouXo/ihuv aTotfT^v." 

Pollux gives, in the Onomasticum 1. IX. c. 5, a cata- 
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logue of nicknames to call the rgXwwjg. It begins 
with the following : — fia^vg^ (po^rixog, &yxm^ Xfitrrevuvy 
Xfl'/^OfJLivog, ^fra^ixXsyuv, ^aXarrjjf dy^mn^og, '/iifiZmg 
^laiors^og^ xaradvuv rovg xaray^evrag, d'rdv^^cairog xrX.* 
But still greater must have been the reproach attach- 
ing to the business of publican among the Jews, inas- 
much as at the period before the death of Herod, a share 
• of the customs, and after that period the whole, flowed 
into the coffers of a foreign gentile nation, the Romans. 
A part of the sub- collectors at this time also consisted 
of heathen ; but Jews who stooped to the employ- 
ment, were regarded as the slaves of tyrants, and foes 
to their own nation. Hence, likewise, in the Talmud, 
publicans (DDitt from DD3?) appear along with ]^iaD>S 
robbers. They are disqualified as witnesses ; vyvo 
and jrwi are used as identical, &c. In the New Test. 
rsXuvat and afiaotcaXoi occur conjoined. Mat. ix. 11. 
Luke too, in the sermon on the Mount, c. vi. 33, 34, 
in place of the nXStvai and i^wxo/, has the more inde- 
finite afia^uXoL Mat. xxi. 32, rsXa/va/and ^^^ya/are 
coupled, as in Greek authors are rikmai and vooh- 
^offxoL Now to find the rsXwvjjg and hhixog broadly 
used in the mouth of our Saviour as the type of the 
worst of sinners, (See also c. vi. 7, 32; xviii. 17) 
might occasion some offence. It might be supposed, 
that it would help to promote that self-righteous con- 
ceit with which the Pharisee looked down upon this 
class of persons. But in the passage before us this is, 

* Much matter on this subject has been collected by Wc- 
stein. Dr. Paulua on Luke iii. 12, has made very thorough 
investigations into the nature of the customs among the Ro- 
mans and in their provinces. See Exeget. Handbuch i. 315. 
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least of all, the case, for his conceit would much ra- 
ther be humbled, by shewing the Pharisee that his 
piety was not different from that of the most despised 
order of men.* The scruple might appear to have a 
better foundation at the subsequent passage, c. vi. 7, 
32. Much depends, however, on the question, whe- 
ther in point of fact the reproaches there expressed 
against the Heithen, are not mainly based uppn the 
religious life and views of the world which belonged 
to them as Heathen. But however that may be, 
when the Saviour embraces the prevailing opinion, 
and designates Publicans and Gentiles as afAaQruXoi 
pre-eminently, we must reflect, on the one hand, that 
these two classes of men, taken as a whole, were in 
point of fact more than others alienated from God, 
and on the other, that by the relation in which he 
placed himself to the publicans, and by the remarks 
which he made on the reception of the heathen into 
the kingdom of God, Matt. viii. II, 12. Luke xiii. 
29, our Saviour sufficiently shewed that the self- 
righteous Pharisee was farther from that kingdom 
than they. 
V. 48. As tlie rj^v shews, we have here, in the first 

' To convince o-.irselves of the degree to which, through the 
influence of our religion, the general feeling of Christendom 
had b?come different from that of the most civilized heathen, 
let us call to mind the counterpart of this saying of the Savi- 
our's in Hesiod, Op. et dies, v. «-53: T«y ^tXuvrx pXttVy xmt 
T4 r^M-jMn v^aauvatf *ai ii/uuft ^f *** ^ft f^** f*^ ^ifuv as Ktvfiii if. 
A»rir fiif rts tittMiv, «^d^r«i V oSnt Hmi y. As the Scholiast says, 
even Plutarch had wished to reject this verse of the poet's, on 
account of its illiberality. 
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instance, an inference from what goes before, <* That 
sort of love being mere egotism, do you (IfnT; being 
made prominent) rather talie God for your pattern.'' 
Hut inasmuch as the i» rfj dydrrri I/jluv is not added, 
we must give the proposition a still more compre- 
hensive meaning, viz. ** in this as in all other points." 
Indeed, even if it had possessed a more general form, 
still the requirement in all points of a rikuvrr^g like 
that of God's, would proceed from the relation of 
xiUrn; (v. 45). In this way had verse 9. designated 
peace-making, as the characteristic mark of v/oV};;. 
The saying has been justly admired as the most sub- 
lime in Christian morality.* According to Luke, 

^ To discover thig gablimity, however, we must not take it 
op on its formal side alone. Looking merely to that, we may 
likewise find in Pythagoras and Plato, the ifutwr^mTtf dvi 
xmrrk rl ^ymri*, (Compare on this idea according to Plato's 
▼lew Creuxer zu Plotin, de pulcritudine^ p. 288, flT.) and among 
Stoics, the t^it^m rf xiy^ »«} rf Sty, ( Arrian. I. 20). The 
perception that that which is superior and supreme must gite 
rule to that which is beneath it, is one at which reflection easily 
arrives. It is of far more importance to know of what nature 
that supreme is, which is to serve as standard for the soul of man, 
and in what way the soul of man comes to resemble it ? With per- 
fect truth does our poet, walking in the tracesof Xenophanes the 
£leate, say, '* Man painU himself in his gods," and ** When 
the gods were more human, men were more divine." When man 
has first brought the Deity down to his own level, it is not saying 
much if he then lift himself to the same height. On the contrary, 
in the gospel, we are told concerning Ood, what no one can know 
save He who was in the Father's bosom, John i. 18. And, 
with respect to the sort of j/MiWif to the vrmrh^ Iww^Aftt, it is 
neither a Platonic ifMim^it »mrm ri Immrif, according to which 
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the expression js more limited, y*ifeff&i out oUrhfiovt; xaQiJi 
xai votrri^ vfiuv oixrhficav Icriy which refers solely to 
the love of enemies. 

The future efffoh is used imperatively as at c. 
vi. 5. See Winer, Gramm. s. 259. TsXstogy in 
Hebrew o^ttn, tantamount to a/ct«/*o;, for which, in 

the original i^pears in the copy only in threds, nor yet is it an 
external imitation done by one's own hand» as the Stoics teach, 
by which the human soul becomes the fellow, an amicus Deorum 
(Seneca). The original appears perfect in the copy, and the 
reason is,^ that the former conveys his own form into the latter, 
as the &ther does into the son whom he begets. ( See vol. i. 146, 
rap. p. 44. Would we become aware of the essential difference 
betwixt the soul of man formed after th«Platonic «/(«M»rif , and that 
fonned after the Christian, we must compare the beau ideal of 
Platonic humanity in the Philosopher's Republic with the beau 
ideal of Christian humanity in the fim^tXum t«v X^rrM. The Got- 
tittgen Theological faculty have proposed a fine subject for a 
prise essay, The Platonic and Stoic morality compared with 
the Cliristian. It is, however, greatly to be deplored that the 
inquiry has been met by young Theologians, who unhappily dis- 
play a far greater want of insight into the Christian doctrine, 
than into the philosophical systems in question. £ee Qrote- 
fend, doctrina Platonis ethica cum Christiana comparata. Qott. 
1820. Klippel, doctrina Stoicorum ethica atque Christiana, 
1823. Meyer, doctrina Stoicorum ethica cum Christiana com- 
parata, 1823. But indeed little satisfaction was to be expect- 
ed from the labours of persons, of whom, e. g. the last, although 
greatly to be preferred to the others, thought proper, p. 12, 
pref., to say of his teacher StSudlin's Geschichte der Moral phi- 
loiophie (HsmnoT. 1823) : instar omnium auxiliomm sufficere 
potuisset opus hoc perfectissimum. ^Whereas it is certain, that 
it would be scarcely possible to instance a historical work 
on philosophy chargeable with such monstrous defects, and 
wfaiefa, to an equal degree, forces us to recall what Jean Paul 
says respecting excerpts. 
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Speaking of sacrifices, it is used, is frequently in 
Hebrew an epitliet applied to man. Of God and 
his doings it occurs less frequently, 2 Sam. xxii. 
26. Deut. xxxii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 31. But neither 
when used of God nor yet of man, has the word 
BO general a meaning as our perfect. It relates al- 
ways to moral perfection, and is hence equivalent to 
a^/og, dixaioi Mat. xix. 21. Rom. xii. 2. Col. i. 28. 
James iii. 2. Even according to this usus loquendi, 
accordingly, we must needs say, that the meaning of 
the requirement of Christ is not that we should 
strive after the omniscience and omnipotence, bat 
after the holiness, of the divine being. Here, how- 
ever, arose the question as to whether divine holiness 
is attainable by man. Almost without exception the 
interpreters- have remarked, that cSer^g^, or w$, as 
some of the fathers read, denotes, not equality 
hut similitude, likeness not in degree but in kind.* 
That such is the view which, according to rule, 
ought really to be taken of the comparison suggested 
by wj, compare our remarks on c. vi. 12. The say- 
ing accordingly would resemble 1 Joh. i. 7 : sav 6i 
iv tSj (putri vefiiiraTOjfi$v, w; avrog iffriv sv tGj (ptariy and 
1 Pet. i. 15 : xarA rh xaXsffavra v/tiag aytov, xai 
avToi uytot yivrj'^Tirs. That in this passage from Peter 
no similarity of degree but of kind is proposed, v. 16, 
where the causal Sn. is used, still more distinctly 
shews : dyiot ygveo^g, on lydj dytog st/ui^u The limitation 

*■ Even the Christian Fathers accordingly, like Plato, add to 
the statement, that the ifMtaunt &iov is the Christian's aim, 
the restriction : tutrk r« Xt'htx^ft.ttrt avB^^ttirw tpuntj Gregor. 
Nyss. Orat. i. in Gen.i. 26. 0pp. T. 1. 150, Comp. ft; nicer 
Observat. sacrae. Tiguri 1666, p. 239. 
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to similarity of kind roust not however be misunder- 
stood. We have here resemblance and not equality, 
in as far as each of the several members of the tS(ifjM 
roC XPKtTou can realize the g/xwv of God, only in a de- 
fined sphere to which God has appointed him. But 
we have equality and not mere resemblance, in so far 
as in this divinely appointed sphere, the will of God 
is not partially but absolutely fulfilled, in the w»y 
Christ says of himself, John viii. 29, and Paul, 1 
Thes. v. 23 : ahrhg b\ 6 &ihg rjjg iigfivfjg aytoiffw b/tiag 
iiAOTsXgTg, 



CHAPTER VI. 

WARNING AGAINST THB HYPOCRITICAL FERFORM- 
ANCE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THREE OF ITS FRIN- 
CIPAL MANIFESTATIONS. V. 1 — 18. 

V. 1. After having dhewn the full extent to M'hich 
the fiiifiiQient of the law, as obligatory upon his dis- 
ciples, reaches, (c. v. 20.) the Saviour here points 
out, in the first place, the manner of its perform- 
ance in regard to those three kinds of good works, 
to the practice of which the self-conceit of pharisaical 
piety was chiefly addicted, and which the Romish 
Church prefer to include under that name^ viz. 
alms, prayer and fasting.* The fundamental thought 

* On the worth assigned to alms by the later Jews, see 
Cramer Moral der Apocr. in Keil und Tzschimer's Analekten 
I r. 83. Bertholdt zu Dan. iv 24. Otho, lexicon Rabb. p. 164. 
Buxtorf, florilegium Hebr. p. 88. Joh. GottL Carpzor, de 
eleemosynis Judaeor. Lips. 1728. In the Jerusalem dialect 
they were styled at once TTtXD (Buxtorf. lex. talmud. s. h. ▼.) 
The following maxims prevailed : " Alms are the salt of 
riches.** '< As the altar once was by the offering, so now is a 
man's table sanctified by alms.** ** Prayer is a shovel, for as 
this casts about the grain, so does that the divine wrath.*' 
'< Alms and beneficence are the fulfilment of the whole law,'* 
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of the Lord's precept regarding these three points is. 
Let not the motive be a regard to men, but to the 
invisible Father who is in heaven. 

The view to be taken of the tirst words ist matter 
of dispute, and depends somewhat upon the reading. 
A very considerable, nay f>reponderating number of 
authorities (almost all Eastern) read s'Ki7ifio<rj¥fi¥^ in 
place of diKatoS'jvriyj to the former of which, from among 
the critics, Erasmus, Whitby,' VVetslein and Mat- 
thai have attached themselves. On the contrary, 
the Cod. Vat. and Cantabr. which usually in other 
cases stand opposed to each other, the Itala, (with 

kc Accordingly, such having been, and now beirg, the mag- 
nitude of charity among this people, it is not to be wondered at 
thatTestalozzi used to say, even in reference to our times, that 
the Aiosaic religion kindled this virtue more than the Christian. 
Kyen Julian proposed the Jews (and likewise the Christians) 
as patterns of diarity to his (i entile subjects. Compare also 
Basnage, hist, des Juifs (2te Auflage 1716.) T. VI. p. 408, seq. 
On the value of prayer, see Cramer. Euxtorf, floril. p. 280. 
Selig, der Jude, Th. i. c 7t», seq. ( oncerning it they had the 
following maxims : << Prayer is the greatest of all virtues, 
greater than sacrifices, according to Isa. i. 11.*' '< All the 
world and the whole of Israel depend on our prayer, and could 
not otherwise subsist. Many thousand angels are employed in 
the office of receiving Israel's prayer.'* '< Prayer is a shovel, 
Ac." The Jews of the present day found upon the figurative 
expression, Hos. xiv. 3 : IS^DdlX; C3>12) nTSbli;^, their trust 
that prayers are now a substitution for the whole sacrificial 
worship. On the importance of fasting, see Buztorf, i^yna- 
goga Judaica, c XXX. Basusgs, Ijist. des Juifs, T. VI. p. 
407. But, on the whole, the worth of fasting is in the eyes of 
Jews greatly inferior to that of alms-giving and prayer. In so 
^, there is a gradation in the order in which Christ speaks of 
the three duties. 
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exception of the not altogether trust- worthy Cod. 
Brix.) the Vulgate, the Jerus. Syr. version,* Isido- 
rus Pel. and the Latin fathers have d/xatotrovri, and 
they have been joined at an earlier period, by Bengel 
and Mill, and subsequently to Griesbach*s investiga- 
tions in the Conimentar. crit. p. 60. by the more re- 
cent commentators and editors Knapp, Paulus, Fritz- 
sche and Lachmann. Leaving other grounds out of 
view, it certainly seems decisive in favour of this 
reading, that it is difficult to comprehend how a 
word so current among the Christian Greeks as 
eAffij!io6vvri should have been changed for Bixatog-jyr,. 
On the other hand, it was a very easy matter to 
substitute dtxaioffuvr^ for iXsrifiwrovri, with which, in the 
Hebraistic usus loquendi, it had the same signification. 
If we read iX^rjfiotrjvrjf the Saviour's admonition be- 
gins at once with the first class of the good works in 
question ; it' we read dixatotfvvr,, the sense is doubtful, 
seeing, as we have now said, that dixatoavvi^ might 
mean just as much as iXtn/Mav^ri, but at the same time, 
may here also have the general signification of right- 

^ The Pescbito has not, — as Olearius and himon, crit. Hist, 
der iTbers. des N. T. 11. 57, in one passage affirms, without 
correction on the part of Semler. — Ol^ZcC;! justitia vestra, 
sonderne CoAoyV eleemosyne vestne It is justly observed 
by Dr. Paulus, that the Peschito might have so translated, even 
if the reading were ^xato^wfi, and hence must not be counted 
among the authorities for IXttifMewn. C! n the other hand, the 
Philox has manifestly read iXtfifiMvvn. 1 rue to its character 
of being literal, it translates jZcxl^Lv^J^ misericordia, on 
which the marginal gloss observes that tha usual expression is 
l^'^i'i'' >ce Storr In Repert- fur bibl. und morg. Litt. Th. X. 
8. 20. 
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eousness. That nplX aaiong the Talinudists had the 
sense of almsy is shewn in every page of their works, 
but as to whether this sense occurs in the Old Test, 
ur merely a sense forming the transition to it, that of 
goodness, kindiiesSf has been disputed. In ten pas- 
sages has rrplX been rendered by the LXX. by 
sXififji.oirjvr,, in three by tXsog, In the same manner 
do the fathers of the Greek church in several passages 
of the Old and New Tests, (especially Rom. iii. 25.) 
explain 6ixaioffmri by goodness, and this is the sense 
which Grotius, Drusius and de Dieu vindicated 
chiefly for tiie Old, but also for the New Testament, 
in face of the contradiction of many others, apprehen- 
sive that in this way these authors were working into 
tlie hands of the Socinians, who resolved the idea of 
penal justice directly into that of love. A very 
thorough investigation was set on foot by Vitringa, de 
hyiiag. vetere L. III. P. 1. c. 12. His result was, that 
equity belongs to justice, and that that in reference 
to the sinner manifests itself likewise as goodness, 
grace. Even according to Cicero's definition of Jus- 
sitia, goodness is comprised in it, De finib. 1. V. c. 
23. : Quae animi afFectio suum cuique tribuens, at- 
qiie hanc quam dico societatem conjunctionis hu- 
manae munifice et aeque tuens justitia dicitur, cui 
adjuDctae sunt pietus, bouitas, liberalitas etc. Atque 
lutec ita justitiae propria sunt, ut sint virtutum reli- 
quarum communia. Terence, Heaut. act. 4. seen. 1. 
V. 3d: Nunc hoc te obsecro, quanto tuus est ani- 
mus iiatu gravior, ignoscentior, ut meae stultitiae in 
justitia tua bit aliquid praesidii. Comp. Breuiion Corn. 
Ne|)os Vitae, p. 65. Vitringa met with a very acute 
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opponent in Gottlieb Carpzov, whose admirable disser- 
tation, de eleemosynis Judaeorum we have cited above. 
This author embraces the views expressed by Henu. 
Reiners in a treatise in the 3d fieisc. class. VI. der 
biblioth. historic, philolog. (Amstel. 1723), De voctim 
jiisti et justitiae multiplict sensu in quibusdam scrip- 
tiirae locis usurpatis [?3 de Deo et hominibns. 
Reiners, in all the passages of the Old and New 
Testament, assailed the meaning of goodness. The 
more recent of lexicographers have fallen greatly off 
from this strictness. Gesenius, in his large dictionary 
of 1812, gives, under rrp*i3e« and without explana< 
tion, as varieties of meaning, ** judicial righteousness, 
merit, goodness, blessing, prosperity ;'* and at Dan. 
iv. 24, after Bertholdt's example, the sense, alms. 
Of superior execution is the article upon this word, 
in Winer. The true state of the case, as there can 
be no doubt, was already perceived by Vitringa. Up- 
rightness must manifest itself likewise as charity', and 
charity, viewed in the concrete, is alms. Thus has 
the word. In the Arabic (iSj,^) Syriac and Samari* 
tan, acquired the meaning, a/7i».* Thus too, the 
German a/n?^ is nothing else, but the Greek iXir^fie- 
#u»9}, to be found even in the Gothic of Uiphilas as 
armajon. In just the same way we iind, in modern 
languages, the formulas, faire la charite, far la carita, 
hacer la caridad, rising out of charitas. In the pas- 
sage 2 Cor. iz. 9, Paul took d/xce/oerjv)}, not as equi- 
valent to alms^ but to benevolence^ as appears from 
V. 10. A similar transition of the abstract into the 

* Geienius cumioa Ssmarit 2, 17 i8. 
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concrete idea of alms, obtains in the case of Mivotftd^ 
also of %af/^f and suXttyiat 2 Cor. v\i\, 4 ; ix. 5. The 
meaniog alms^ however, could not as yet appear in 
the Old Testament. It was founded upon Dan. iv. 
24; but there Bened. Michaelis demonstrated its 
unsuitableness, and there too, Winer and Havernick 
(Comentar. on Daniel, p. 158,) prefer the more gene- 
ral signification of honestatts studium. . On the 
other hand, it is certainly to be found in Tob. xiv. 10, 
11; xii. 8, 9. 

Id the opinion of Driisius, the great extent to 
which, at the time of Christ, the meaning tilmg had 
spread, suffices, in the passage before us, to vindicate 
this meaning for the word. But then, as Wetstetn 
justly observes, how could it have happened that 
Matthew, who afterwards, three times, calls alms 
(UrjfMiffvvfi, has, just in this passage, called it by ano- 
ther word. If we read d/xa/ocruv^, it can hardly be 
doubted that it here means generally righteousness^ 
aD(l that the ovv following denotes the transition to 
the different species. Such was the opinion of Augus- 
tiue, Erasmus in the paraph., of Beza, Grotius, Bengel, 
especially of Olearius, observ. in Matth. Obs. XVIII. 
and of ^Fischer de vitiis lex. N. T., prolusio XXII. 
517. Let l^ya^gSa/ and nrotsTv rr^v 5/xa/0(Wvjjv, Acts 
z. 35. 1 John ii. 29. Heb. xi. 33, be compared. 
When Wetstein objects, that one would merely look for 
fmn rjjv dtxaio6vvri9 without a pronoun, the answer is 
that the matter may be conceived in two ways. It 
may be that sort of rigiiteousness to be performed 
peculiarly by the disciples of the Lord, to which re- 
ference is made, and of which it is said elv v. 20. 

VOL. II. H 
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fj dtxato<f{fV7i vfiuv. Compare e. g. the pronoua in 
Gen. XX. 13, nrar ^wrmWK l^Dn nr, thy grace, 
i. e. which I expect from thee. 

The construction of ha&i^var avroTg is the passive. 
See above vol. I. p. 211. The verb haadat is generally 
known to be different from jSXscrg/v and ho^Vy in Ammo- 
nius (ed. Valckenar, p. 30.) : Sgac^a/, rh opifv rt rm rs^- 
vtxug yivo/iisveavj olov irdXriv, 'rrayx^dfm, y§a<pfiv. Com p. 
Tittman de Synon. N. T. p. Ill, seq. Ilfos denotes 
the purpose. See vol. I. p. 279. Compare the anti- 
thesis, c. V. 16. Accordingly, it is here a har^i^u* 
Hv d^irriv aurou, which is spoken of; the hypocrite 
being, properly speaking, the actor ;* in Latin, mores 
person ati. 

On fitff&og^ see c. v. 12. In place of ovx e%£/i', there 
is afterwards, c. v. 16. dnei'^uy* The present e;^£n 
is not used for s^^rs but d^jroxe/fiBvov is to be supplied. 
See on c. v. 12. 46. 



WARNING AGAINST THE HYPOCRITICAIi PRACTICE 
OF CHARITY. V. 2-4. 

V. 2. Ouv denotes the inference of the specific from 
the general precept, given v. 1. Much depends 
on the meaning of the formula, aak'jri^uv If^^^eh 
rmg. The readiest way is to stop short at the pro- 
per meaning of the word, if that can by any means be 
justified. We should then have to suppose that the 
hypocritical performers of good works were actually ac- 

■ On account of its singularity, let the following note of Nic. 
Lyra have here a place : Hypocrita dicitur ab hypos quod est 
sub et crisis aurum^ quia sub auro vel sub honestate exterioris 
conversationis habet absconditum plumbum falaitatis. 
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customed to congregate the poor by wind instrumentB 
played by themselves or by others in their service, in 
order thereby to direct public attention to their 
charities. So Nic. Lyra, Calvin, Chemnitz, Wolf, 
Wolle, Woldenhauer, Paulus, Henneberg.* An os- 
tentatious theatrical mode of acting lies quite in the 
character of -that class of men. It might certainly^ 
however, be objected, as Iken also remarks, that in 
tins case, the striving after the xaliyrniM before men, 
would have been too palpable, and that in other in- 
stances, they knew better how to conceal their bad 
motives. Thus, for example, it is related in the 
Talmud of R. Abba, who is held up as a pattern to 
the charitable, that, not to put the poor to shame, he 
tied on his back an open bag of alms, in order that 
they might be able, unobserved, to take what tliey 
wanted.** Here, in spite of. the theatrical parade, 
vanity knew full well to lurk behind the screen. 
The objection, however, would amount to less, if 
we but had any accounts before us of these pre- 
tending saints having in so clumsy a way evinced 
their desire of honour in the sight of men. But none 
such are to be found. The industrious Lightfoot 
says: Non inveni, quacsiverim licet multum serio- 
que, vel minimum tubae vestigium in praestandis 
eleemosynis; a doctioribus libentissime hoc discerem. 
We have to add, when we understand cumyuyai of 
llie synagogues, that we cannot in any wise conceive 

' This author, in a dissertation De usu et abusu syn. vet. in 
interpret. N. T. prefixed to Vitringa's work, De Kynagoga vet. 
Even Eatbymius observes : (pauri %i rnut, Sn v^ut^irai rin hk 

** Wagenseil excerpt. Gemar. in Sota, p. 98. 
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the poor to have been eongregeOed ^ the sound af 
ituiruments, h raTg guvayuyoTg. Such a practice, had 
it been left to the caprice of every 6elf-righteou8 
Pharisee, must necessarily have occasioned the great- 
est disturbance of the divine service.- There obtained, 
moreover, if we can at all put confidence in the re- 
ports of the Talmudists, a definite rule for the dis- 
tribution of alms in the synagogues. Before the 
commencement of the prayers, they were put into the 
ndip or alms- box. In after times, and on very par- 
ticular occasions, they were, by proclamation, de- 
livered to thesynagogal officers.^ Accordingly, in this 
point of view likewise, it is but little probable that 
Christ has here spoken of a convocation of the poor 
by sound of trumpet. There remains for us nothing 
but to take the expression as figurative, which hat 
been already done by«Chrysostom, the Auctor op. 
imperf., Theodoret, Jerome^ (as it appears,) Besa 
and the majority of moderns. Chrysoslom ; oii^ on 
ffakfr/yyagfl^ov heTvoty aXXa njy ^roXX^y ic/^siga/ ^ovXerm 
/ttttwav, rjf Xi^ei Trjg fA€Ta<po^ag raynjg xu/itfj^wv raOrp xal 
sxirofjbirivm avrovg, Theodoret in Ps. xcviii. 6. (Opp. i. 
1308.): tfaX-r/yya flroXXaxitf rtiv jSojjv f) ^s/a xaXs/'y^^jy- 
He then says of our passage : avr/ roD, fi^ ^i^^v^fig^ A*n^ 
djjXjjr dvafft xara<rr^<y?jc' ha firi rfj xevfi do^fi rhv r^g 
piXav^^U'Trlag 7^vfiri97i xa^mv.^ It is true, that we can 

* Bee Lightfoot, and more exactly with oorrecUons Vitringa, 
in his Sy^ag- Vetere. 

Not as if they actually had trumpets, but to shew^ their 
infatuation, he, by this metaphor, ddrides and exposes them. 

* In place of, do not publish or exhibit to ally that you may 
not lose by empty glory the frutt of your beaeroleoce. 
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prodace from the Rabbins no proverbial expression 
of the sort, which would be very desirable to corro- 
borate this exposition. Still vestiges of such an ex- 
pression are to be found, although but sparingly, 
among the Greeks and Latins, in the ecclesias- 
tical phraseology of the first age (at which time, 
however, the interpretation of our passage may have 
exercised some influence,) and especially in the modern 
languages. Cicero fil. ad Tiron. epp. ad diverges 
l.xvi. ep. 21. : Quare quod poUiceris, te huccinatorem 
fore exist! mation is raeae. To which Manutius: Qui 
quasi buccina canens divulges laudes meas, and 
observes that Cicero, the father, in the speech pro 
Archia has used the word prseco instead. Prudent, 
contra Symm. 1. ii. v. 6S. : Talia principibus dicta in- 
terfantibiis, ille persequitur, magnisque tubam con- 
eentihus inflaU ( A passage from the Rhetorician 
Sydonius in his £p. I. iv. ep. 3, which some have 
quoted, is not relevant, and, moreover, the reading 
is eorrupted.) Achilles Tatius 1. viii. p. 507 : aL\ir% 

Demosthenes, I.contra Aristogit.ed.Reiske, T.I. 797: 

Jerome, ep« xxii. ad Eustech. c. 32, where he paints 
the depraved morals of the Christians of his time : 
Quum manum egenti porrexerint, huccinarU. Quum 
ad agapen voeaverint, praeco conducitur. Vidi 
nuper (nomen taceo, ne s^ityram putes) nobilissimam 
molierum Romanarura in basilica beati Petri, semi- 
viris antecedentibus, propria manu, quo religio- 
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sior putaretur, singulos nummos disperttre paaperi- 
bus. Comp. dial. c. Pelag. 1. ii. c. 10: ad largiendum 
frustum panis et binos nummulos praeco conducitur, 
et extendentes manum hue illucque circumspicimus, 
quae si nullusvideritcontractiorfit. Estounusdemille 
ioveniatur, qui ista nori ikciat.* In the Constit. Apost. 
I. 3. c. 14, under the title/ or/ ou 6sTxofj,'7rd^?iv, it is said 
of the widows: ri fisyrot tu votovffa d^oxpv-^^drca rb o/xiTot 
ovofia, ug tfo^ij, /cnj caX^r/^outfa sfLv^offhv aur?^. 
Grotius quotes the saying of BasH : rijg tv-rottag (raXTi- 
^ofii>i^g cpsXoi ou6s¥. With regard to modern languages, 
we have in German the ph rase at/^/70f/2unen, and andie 
grosse Glocke scklagen, in English, to trumpet forth, 
and in French and Italian, faire quelque chose tam- 
bour battant, trompetter, trorapetar, bucinar. Now if 
(TaX^/^c/v is not to be taken in its proper sense, neither 
is the verb to be understood to imply, occasioning, 
permitting, (This is precisely the case with gaXviZ^in 
1. Sam. xiii. 3.) as Winer (Gramm. 2d ed. s. 103.) 
Alt, Gramm. N. T. p. 106, but ones own act. The 
ifi/ie^ofS&h (Tou is graphic, the trumpet with its sound 
preceding the person. 

Having thus stated the exposition of the phrase 
which appears the most demonstrable, it but remains 
to mention two others, which, in comparison with 
those we have given, are wholly destitute of probabi- 
lity, but are yet ingenious. The one was incidentally 
delivered by the learned Leyden professor, Stephan 
le Moyne in his Notae in varia sacra. Lugd. Bat. 
1685. T. XL p. 73. According to it Christ here 

a Julian, Oratio lU. p. 103 .Spanh. : x^nuMra ait yk^ g<V ri 
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alludes to a practice of the hypocrites who threw the 
alms they gave into the nilSIW — so were the thirteen 
ya^o^uXax/ainto which the temple dues were cast called, 
from their resemblance to trumpets, being narrow at the 
top and wide below, to prevent the money being again 
abstracted — in such a manner as that the sound made 
the contribution to be taken notice of." This exposi- 
tion Hottinger, Deyling (observ. sacr. III. 175) and 
Schottgen have followed. But a variety of objections 
lie against it. First, so far as we know, nilSIW 
was merely the name of the vessels for receiving 
the temple duties, whereas the pooT^s box was called 
n!)ip, and of its shape we are wholly ignorant. 
Again, it is inconceivable how, by means of that form 
of the nnsiw the giver could, with all his efforts, 
have made a louder sound with one piece of money 
than with another. If they were trumpets, with the 
wide end fixed to the ground, one coin would sound 
just as loud as another. Furthermore, the term 
ffaAflr/^g/v would be very inappropriate for such a 
ringing (tinnire) ; we should rather have looked for 
xjort/v, xpoTo^oPv^iTv or ^%£/V, equivalent to bbx I Sam. 
iii. 11.2 Kings xxi. 12. In fine, it may be objected 
that this \vould apply only to the (TvvayojyaJy and not 
to the ^{jfiat. 

There is more to recommend the explanation 
first broached by Iken, who in all his treatises, is 
80 surprisingly erudite and profound, in dissert, 
xxi. vol. I. of his Dissert. Philol.-theologicae, and 
which Michael is, in his remarks on this passage, and 

*?ee a representation cf them in Reland de spoliis templi 
Hierosol. Tng. ad Rhen. 1716, p. 126. 
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Christ. Fr. Schalti, in his ADinerk. zn Miefaaelis^ 
embraeed. Iken learnedly explains bow, in ancient 
times, the servants of Isis and Cybele, beat their 
basins in demanding alms ; and as travellers inform 
US, Persian and Indian monks do the same. With 
this we have to compare Jahn's Archaeologie, I. 2. 
340. Rosenmiiller, altes und neues Morgenl. Tb. 
y. s. 33. If then we take fsak^tZjuv transitively, ne 
partiaris tuba cani, there would result the admo- 
nition, not from ostentation, to allow the poor to sup- 
plicate alms in so noisy a way. Against thb exposi- 
tion, however, speaks, 1. the honest admission made 
by Iken himself, of his inability to shew that such |t 
practice obtained among the Jews : Ingenue fateor, 
me, licet non vulgari studio banc in rem inquisiverim, 
quin et alios sive Christianos sive Judaeos sedulo con- 
suluerim, nihil hactenus certi in venire potuisse. Ne- 
vertheless he afterwards props himself upon the pas- 
sage, which Lightfoot had previously adduced from the 
Jerusalem Gemara of the Cod. Demai fol. 23. 2, where 
it b siud that the almsgatherers (]n^3n) do not use the 
same cry on festivals as on other days. This he sup- 
poses clearly infers, that it was not those who gave, 
but those who received alms, by whom the adX^iy^ was 
employed. In the first place, however, it is not the 
poor who are spoken of in this passage, but the pub- 
licly appointed collectors of alms, on whom the 
T^Dn was imposed^ and again it is greatly to be 
questioned whether this man was accompanied as 
Iken supposes, with sound of trumpets. 2. Moreover 
the music made by the poor, (Michaelis says, If 
Christ bad delivered the discourse among us, he 
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would have said, Ze< them not sing before your door J, 
18 not 10 the East a thing arranged by the givers of 
alms, but voluntary on the part of the poor, so that 
Christ could not say, Ne curato buccina cani, but 
must have said xcuX.us rovg ffaXTiJ^ofisvous* 3. This ex- 
planation, too, only applies to the ^v/jmi^ not to the 
i¥ rati cuHtyoryatg, 

^vvayodyrij however, has not been here taken by all 
in the sense of synagogue^ but, on the contrary, by 
Erasmus and Grotius long ago, and afterwards by 
Eisner, Wolf and Kuinol, in the sense conciliabula, 
circuli hominum ; and they have conceived assem- 
blages to be meant, or larger crowds of people con- 
gregated upon the streets. But ought h raTg tfum^M- 
yajg xai iv raTg ^jfiaui to stand here in a different 
tense from h raTg avyotytoyaTg xa/ h roTg ywtaig tm 
wXarsiuv, in v. 5 ? Now, although some understand 
it, even there, of congregated crowds or assemblages, 
still one should feel less hesitation in that, than in the 
present passage, to consider the meaning, synagogue, 
as the sole correct one. We have to add, that if it 
be the crowds on the streets that are spoken of, (sup« 
posing, in general, the term tromyeayrif and not o;^Xk 
had been used for these,) it should not have been : h 
rasg ifuvayuyaTg xai h ratg l^fiaigy by which a two- 
fold locality is intimated, but must have run : h roTg 
guvayor/aTg Tai¥ ^ufi£v> In fine, it is to be considered, 
that the synngogue, as we can demonstrute, like the 
Christian churches in after times, were the places for 
the collection of alms ; so that when Jewish authors 
Bpeak upon the subject, it is usually divided into the 
collection withiny and the collection without the sy- 
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nagogues. See Lightfoot on the passage, Vitringa 
de synag. vet. III. 1. c. 13. Buxtorf tie synag. c. 
XLIV. On the very ground of its being said in the 
synagogues, and that it actually was within these that 
the collection of alms took place, we can here as 
little suppose Christ to mean the bestowal of alms 
upon the poor who assembled before the door of the 
synagogues, Acts iii. 3, just as they afterwards did 
at Christian churches.* 

*Pu/A9i, in the Macedonian dialect, for (TrgvciiTo^. 
Even if it should not be here, as at Luke xiv. 21, 
different from crXareTa/, still in the East, as in all 
ancient^ and in all southern cities, the streets are in 
point of fact ffnyu^ot in comparison with ours, for 
the purpose of excluding the sun. 

The antithesis to the do^aa^fjvai utto rm av^^utnrw 
lies in c. v. 16. 

'Airi^iiy (Luke vi. 24. Phil. iv. 18.) answers per- 
fectly to the German, " weghaben," to have got. It 
is accordingly in sense a preterite, ** they have al- 
ready received." So also among the Greeks : ri» 
fin^bv acrgj^s/v, rov xa^crov d-re^nv, Wyttenbach ad Plut. 
moral, ed. Lips. II. p. 124. According to a passage 
quoted by Capeilus, from the Rabbinical book, Liber 
timoris, the phrase would be likewise Rabbinical : 
" Whoever boasts of a fulfilment of the law, Kin 
1*i3li; bl93, he has taken his reward." The more usual 
expression in the Talmud is Dnb^jT ibap. Compare 
also Luke xvi. 25. 

V. 3. Proverbial description of the deep conceal- 

* Bingham antiqq. ecclesiast. T. V. p. 273, seq. 
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ibent in which charity ought to be performed. The 
same is afterwards enjoined, v. 6, in regard to prayer. 
What objects stand in closer relation to each other 
than the members of the same body, particularly 
such as are pairs, and which, among the Greeks and 
Romans, are called ddsXtpog and frater, among the 
Syrians } »o^ .* The right hand gives the alms; 
and if the left, closely connected although it be, must 
know nothing of the matter, this finely represents 
how not even the nearest and most familiar friend 
among men, but the crar?i^ ovodviog alone, ought to be 
witness. Chrysostom : {/ ya§ oTov rs sffru fritrty xai 
' SiavThv ayvoriffat, rrsPiff-TrovdaffTov sffTca ffot roDro, xav avra^ 
duvarhv fj rag diazovovfismg p^s/gag Xa^g/V.** Among an- 

* Xenoph. Memor. II. 3, 10, and Gesenius thes. a. v. riK* 
** For if it be possible to he thyself unaware, let it be your 

desire, to escape the notice, if you can, of eveq the hands that 

give. 
In the collection of very characteristical Egyptian proverbs, 

recently edited from Burkhardt's papers, (Arabic Proverbs of 

the modern Egyptians, Lond. 1830), this sentence of ours is p. 

77 also to be found, 4«ClU-i /^ ^j^ l^ *i5jU4J 
" Let thy right hand know nothing of thy left." Burkhardt also 
brings from the Hadiss, or traditions of M uhammed the following 

maxim, which whoUy agrees with it: ^S^S/aj 0«X>aj \a»« 
aL^ CSij\ Lo aJUA Jlxj jLi " ^n alms- 
giving, the left hand should not know what the right hath 
given." This maxim, however, as may be demonstrated of 
many of the sayings in the Hadiss, is beyond all doubt not ori- 
ginal, but h^s flowed from the Christian traditions. Pure 
Hellenistically the same idea, irt iu rnf i»^taf a«i»0^«|«f X'^*' 
C<r9«i, is expressed in the Greek proveib, «/ XH^"^* yvfitfrnu 
See Arsenius, Violetum ed. Waltz, Stuttg. 1832, p. 33. 
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eient authors, not a few would urge the sensus malu«, 
elsewhere attached to the left hand. According to 
Augu8tiue» several understood by it the infidele$y 
others, the dissatisfied wife, the auctor op, imperf.: 
▼oluntas carnis semper Deo contraria. Auguslioe 
himself, who is followed by Gregory, and Schottgen 
in his Greek Lexicon, ipsa delectatio laudis, where- 
as the right indicates the intentio implendi praecepta 
divina. Compare Theophylaot. The exposition of 
Luther is original. According to him, such a giving 
b(y the right hand is meant, as that the left knowing 
nothing of the matter, cannot stretch itself out, in 
order, by the reception of the honour, to make up 
the loss. '< That is called givers havers^ as children 
joke with each other." 

y. 4. Chrysostoni : fj^iya xai (fefithf aurw xa^i^m 

a^ayysXoui' d\k& rov rdiv oXwv ©gov 8/ ds xa/ av^Put- 
<rouf swi^ufisTi Ip^g/v Sgfri^ouf, oy^g rcLitTra (ft a^otfrs^g/'ri; 

im^vfiiai xato(p rf ^^o<r)]Xovr/ otv Sk CTovid^rn 

nvf \a¥^dfst¥y rort Oi aMi 6 0£5j avaxrjslt^u ttjs ohovfJAVfii 

To P\rvm we have not to supply the object ra i» 

■ Appointing to him a great and di^ified theatre, and giving 
hia in large abundance what he is desirous ot What want ifou, 
he says ? Is it not to have some spectators of your actions ? 
Behold you have them, not angels and archangels, but the God 
of the uniirerse himself. If, however, you wish men too, to 
behold you, even of thia desire he will not deprive you at the 

seasonable time But if you choose nov to be ooikws)- 

ed, God hims.->lf will then prodaim youjr praise in p r ssa oro ^ 
the whole world. 
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fy xfwrryT, as is done by the Arabic, iEthiopic, G ra- 
tios and Koindl, or, in Beza's way, fft h rw x^vktw. 
But e¥ comprises motion and rest, as Luther has it ; 
wiko seeth into what is secret. 

'Ey Tffi f ai^g^ relates to the publicity of the day of 
judgment. Matth.xxv. 31. Luc. xiv. 14. 2 Cor. v. 10. 



WAENING AOAIMBT HYPOCRmCAIi Aim UNWORTHY 
PBATING. V. 6 — 15. 

V. 5. With regard to the future in the prohibition, 
see on c. t. 48. and as for the explicative ort in <^rt 
phtuaif see on v. 5. of that chap, and v. 16. of the pre- 
seoL ^tAuvy coupled with the infinitive following,—-' 
and in the same way d^a^r^v — ^fornis the adverbial 
ideaof doing trzV/t/i^/^, as Luther has here conceived 
it; in the same manner h inK, h yJDrr, comp. LXX. 
Is. Ivi. 10. Jer. xiv. 10. Hos. xii. 8, also in N. T. Matth. 
xxiii. 6. This idea of liking to do, passes under cer- 
tain circumstances into that of being wont to dot as we 
might say, '< In slanders, somewhat at least likes to 
stick fast.'' So in Greek, ^iXsTv in particular, — also 
sometimes dyawfvy s^^v — is explained by the Scho- 
liast in the sense sludsmty Uog ep^f/y with the infinitive 
and the participle.^ Xenophon de mag. equit. c. 7, 

^Xj/« afia^rdvtiv, Aristoteles QEcon. 2. rovg Auxiovg 
^mayavmrag r^t^cofia <f>eouv. In Latin this often hap* 
pens with amare. Horace, dd. I. III. 16. v. 10. Aurum 

« S. IrmiMh, Exeurs. b^ Herod. 1. 2. 8. T. 1. p. 800. 
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perrumpere amat saxa, so likewise od. II. 3. .10. epod. 
8. 15. Plin. hist, natur. U^, 15. Palina toto anno bi- 
bare amat. Accordingly Erasmus has, in our pas- 
sage, even in his day,^ translated solent.* But did 
the meaning of likinff to do any thing among 
the Hellenists become enfeebled into that of being 
tvontf It is certain that at Matt, xxiii. 6. the trans- 
lation of pXfTy by delectari is the mure correct. 
Compare ^iXuv Marc. xii. 38, 39. Luc. xx. 46. Here 
also Luther's is the preferable translation. 

With regard to laruiTig the first inquiry is, how it 
ought to be connected ? Beza, Castellio, Pricaeus and 
Hammond, couple it closely with the designation of 
the place. " They love to pray, whilst they are in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets." 
In this cuse, as these interpreters say, gtfrwrg^nsoire;, 
in proof of which Pricaeus appeals to John i. 35. 
Luc. xxiii^ 10. Marc. ix. 1 ; xi. 5. Acts xi. 13. Nay, 
Castellio even thinks it more likely that they prayed 
kneeling. In all of these passages, however, itfrw; 
and CTa&iii retain their meaning, and are not, in a 
single case, lost in sJva/. Moreover, in this passage, the 
object is to bring out the standing at prayer, on which 
account, Itsrung^ as side-definition, is to be coupled 
with ^goffsu^iffdat, like Mark xi. 25. In just the same 
way 'as at this last passage, Cyprian also says : Quando 
slamus ad orationem, and in the Koran Sure V. v. 8 : 
sJlAali ^\\ *jC#3 \^\ ** when he stands up to pray.*' 
The usual attitude of the Jews in prayer, *» as also 

■ See Holland. Ubers. zy pleegen gaarue. 
^ Mainionides ooastit. de pcecat. e. 5, § 2. 
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of the ancient Christians, Mas standing. And this is 
the case among the Mahometans of the present day.* 
The circumstance is in so far material, that if these 
hypocrites had said their prayers sitting or walking, 
they would not have attracted attention at all. We 
have said above, v. :2, that their sanctimony always 
knew to assume a disguise. Here, however, it might 
seem that they had wholly laid aside the mask. For 
who takes his stand at the corner of a street to pray, 

A Grotius, whom the more recent commentators Fritzsche, 
Meyer and others follow, declares that the Jews prayed on their 
knees only when mourning. This is not quite correct As 
kneeling is the sign of profound emotion and abasement, doubt- 
less it was principally practised in mourning, Dan. ix. 20. Ezra, 
is. 5, besides also Dan. vi. 11. 2 Chron. vi. 13. I Kings 
▼iii. 54. In liki manner N. 'i'. Rev. in. 40; xx. 36; xxi. 5. 
The Rabbins speak of a threefold kind of humiliation in prayer. 
L Bending the head and shoulders ni'p- 2. Bending the knees 
rr^^^Dn. 3. Falling down and lifting up the hands. See 
C'arpzov, Appar. ad antiq. sacr. p. 323, and the learned disser- 
tation of Lakemacher de sitibus formulisque precum Pharisaei 
et Publicani in den Observ. philol P. VII. p. 97. Doubtless the 
first Christian church, on particular festivals, such as the day 
of Christ's resurrection, the Sabbath, and in the interval be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost, prayed standing 'e^fei vrHfntf xaXSit 
the call of the deacons to the congregation), at other times, 
however, they prayed kneeling. See Bingham Antiqu. sacra^ 
T. V. p. 2.^7, sqq. In the Mahometan prayers, several differ- 
ent attitudes are required alternately, Keland de relig. Mohamm. 
1. 1 . c. 9. What Bened. Michaelis, in his excellent treatise Ritu- 
•lia quaedam codicissacri ex Alcorano illustrata Hal. 1739 (in 
Potts' Sylloge dis. T. II.) says upon the subject, needs par- 
tial corrections. 
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without betraying by the very act, that all he wants 
it to be observed ? Such is not however the ease, 
the Jew, and like him, the Mahometan, are strictly 
bound to fixed times of prayer, so that even in the 
present day the Mahometan, and no less also the 
conscientious Jew, as soon as the appointed hour 
strikes, falls to saying his prayer, wherever he may 
happen at the time to be. See the Tract. Berachoth, 
Lightfoot on the passage, and Rosenmiiiler's altes 
und neues Morgenl. Th. V. s. 35. Now the hypocrite 
might so contrive as at these precise hours to be 
found upon the street. It is to be added that, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, the Jew, at the sight of certain 
objects, of a place where a miracle had been wrought, 
of a negro, or a cripple, &c. was bound to utter a 
sigh.* Maldonatus thinks that the Saviour, by the 
ti/r^rf(, points to a hypocritical and publicly exhibited 
absorption, somewhat like that singular scene related 
by Socrates in his Symposion. The Itfrursgy how- 
ever, put as it is simply, by no means intimates a 
particularly long duration. Moreover, the Talmud 
actually requires from the pious suppliant such a de- 
gree of absorption, that, as it is said, " if a king sa- 
lutes him he does not salute again, and were a serpent 
to wind about his foot, he does not interrupt his pray- 
ers.** So likewise the Mahometans, Olearius Itiner. 
Pers. p. 683. 

The yuviui rm ^Xaruuv are the projecting corners 
where two ways meet, and where, consequently, one 

« Compare Lightfoot on this passage. 
^ Tr. Berachoth, c. 6, § 1. 
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is seen by much people. It, accordingly, corresponds 
with the dis^odog rm odSivy Mat. xxii. 9, in triviis. 
Thus it is said of the harlot, Prov. vii. 12, «* She lieth 
in wait at every corner." It is strange that the auc- 
tor. op. imperf. supposes inflected corners, where 
they might conceal themselves, and explains this 
iDgeniously enough: ut ne, si in plateis oraverint, 
quasi simnlatores reli^onis vituperarentur, sed in 
aDgulis, ut videaBtur abscondite orare — astuta vanitas. 

With r^ard to praying in the synagogue, that 
place, Hke the church by the Roman Catho- 
lics, was deemed the most favourable for pra3^ers 
being heard. To pray there was consistent with duty, 
nor does our Saviour blame them, generally, for 
praying in the synagogues, but because they had a 
preference for praying in those places only, where 
numbers of people congregated. Theoph.: ou ya^ 
jSXaflTTg/ roflroj, aXXa 6 r^oTog xal o tfxo^o^. When 
Erasmus, Beza, Hammond and Eisner want here, as 
at V. 2, to suppose crowds of people collected on the 
street, it is quite inappropriate, for these hypocrites 
would not carry their ^rontery so far as to force 
their way into crowds of people ; Besides, that was 
just a situation where they might not have gained 
their end of being particularly remarked. 

"O'TTdig cavufft, and farther on at v. 16, ovatg <pam<fi 
ntm-jovTsg. , It is not, as has been done by Luther, 
and in the Vulgate and other translations, to be ren- 
dered with the passive. The Aorist sec. pass. 6<pdvri 
has elsewhere the medial signification, and so also 
here ; Beza, ut conspicui sint, " that they may attract 
observation." 

VOL. n. I 
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V. 6. In the East, houses in days of old had, and 
now still have garrets, n^by, which were devoted 
to particular purposes. They served partly for un- 
clean uses, partly for store-rooms, partly for the ac- 
commodation of strangers, partly for religious medi- 
tations and discussions, (so often in the Talmud,) or 
likewise for prayer, as frequently in the Acts of the 
Apostles. See the profound Faber, Archaeologie der 
Hebraeor. Th. I. s. 442. That garret is called iD the 
New Testament wre^ljjcv ; here we have the more ge- 
neral rafinTov or raf/^sTov, It is doubtless, however, 
the garret which is intended. It was of itself soli- 
tary, and shut up from common use. To strengthen 
the idea, it is further here recommended to shiit the 
door. Origen, Hilary and Augustine expound the 
cubiculum allegorically of the heart,- referring to Ps. 
iv. 6. 

V. 7. Another warning against hypocritical prayer, 
to wit, against the self-deception of uttering long 
prayers without the proper frame of mind becoming 
a suppliant. 

What it properly is which Christ forbids in these 
words, is a subject on which opinions are diverse. We 
must infer it, on the one hand, from the words jSarro- 
Xoyg/l' or ToXuXoy/a, on the other, from the connection. 
In a philological and antiquarian point of view, many 
inquiries into these words have been set on foot, of 
which we name the most distinguished : Henr. Stepha- 
nus in the Thes., Dan. Heinsius, Exercitt. sacr. Lugd. 
Bat. 1639, p. 30. CI. Salmasius, De foen. trapez. 
Lugd. Bat. 1690, p. 795. Is. Casaubonus, Exercitt. 
Anii-Baronianae. Francof. 1615. exercit. 14. p. 235. 
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Baith. Stollberg in the Thes. theol.-philol. Amst. 1702. 
T. II. p. 1 12. Job. Schaller in the Thes. nov. theol.- 
phiiol. Amstelod. 1782, T. II. p. 183. Guil. Sal- 
deni Otia theolog. Amstel. 1684, p. 579. Job. Sau-- 
berti Opera postb. Altd. 1694, p. 70. Cornel. 
Adamt Observatt. pbilol.-theolog. Gron. 1710, p. 108. 
Selden De diis Syriis, Lips. 1662, proleg. ciii. Dey- 
ling, Observ. sacrae III. p. 208. Olearius, Observ. in 
Matth. Obs. XIX. Job. D. Micbaelis Comment, de 
battologia 1753. Herder Erlauterung des N. T. 
aus einer morgenl. Quelle, p. 109. The first point 
investigated has been, whether the word is to be de- 
duced from the proper name Bderro^ and, as tradition 
speaks of three different Bavroty from which of these, 
or whether it be an onamato-poeticon^ like /^arra^/^w, 
(likewise traced back by some to a Barrog) ^a^dxrrn, 
^urroKdXogf (found in the Gloss. Philox.) Compare 
too, the nick-name of Demosthenes PdrraXog, which 
is in allusion to his stammering. Following the lead 
of Vossius, Instit Orat. 1. V. c. 5, (where he designates 
the ^arrokayiof, as the overdoing of the rhetorical 
lcr//My^,) and Salmasius, De foen. trapez. p. 796, the 
latter is now pretty generally supposed. It has, how- 
ever, been omitted to observe that tradition, in one of 
its forms, has already united the two derivations. 
For, according to that, the Battus meant was first 
called Aristoteles, and obtained the other name 
from the Pythia, just on account of his stammering. 
See Herasterhusius in Aristoph. Plutus v. 926.* 

' Herder begins his inquiry, '* The learned expositors are 
responsible for having so terribly battologized upon the word.^* 
He should have reflected on what was often enough said to him, 
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The old^ derivations, aceordiag to which the word 
is a vox hybrida, compounded either with the Heb- 
rew measure na, or with Kttl^ effutivit,* or even 
as Schleusner thinks, with D^:i« are to be entirely re- 
jected. The authors of these could not as yet call to 
their aid either the ^aroKiyyiu of the codex £. and in 
HesychiuSy or.the fiarraXoyiu of the codex B. D. Al- 
though, doubtless, there is much to favour the sup- 
position, that Christ might, in the language of the 
country, have used the word nr^X A*om which ve 
have often in the Rabbinical ^id^ futilitas, temeritas 
in loquendo, and that this was the way in which the 
translator was guided to the choice of a Greek word 
of such rare occurrence.^ For as yet, apart from the 
Glossaries, it has been found in the single pas- 
.sage, Simplicius in Epict. enchirid. c. 37, p. 
212, ed. Salmas.^ The interpretation of its mean- 
that he himself is the man in whose hands the subject is but 
too frequently lost beneath a flood of battological exclamation. 
What, however, in this case, is the result of his eehauffement 
against the expositors ? H« discovers that the word is borrow- 
ed from the Zend language ! 
* See Wolfs Curae. 

'' The translation of the New Test, set on foot by the Lon- 
don Society for the conversion of the Jews, which is usually 
too stiff, and on that account, not Hebraical, has here 
Caan '•^m lairn Hb, quite according to the English transla- 
hition: Do not use vain repetitions. In this^ as in other 
points, a newer translation (1831,) set on foot and brought out 
by Baxter, is preferable. It has ^^nSli;:^ KlOib ll^n bK 

*^ Here, according to the quotation of Schaller and others, 
another passage from Plautus would be added : paucis verbis 
rem divinam fadto, centies idem dicere est /3«rr«x«yw*V. But 
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ing we must obtain partly from these tvo pas- 
sages, partly from the synonymes ^arrapt^w^ ^rra^ 
^.a^Aiy partly from the Scholia and Fathers of the 
church, and partly fr*om the connection. In Sim- 
'plAsios, the BarroKoyia is quite clearly the same as 
ciikukoyieu BarroXaXo; Gbss. Philoxeni, ed. Labb. 
Par. 1679, p. 35, is interpreted garrulus, and in 
Lncian, Deo Chrysostom, ThemisthiS)* 0aiT«f/^»v 
comprises speaking both wUhmtt order emdfcolishfy. 
In a passage of Theodoret, Opp. V. p. 47, fiarra^t^ 
afM* and r^ ani/e/tfX»( fi^nt^va stand parallel. The 
authors of the Glossaries, on the word fidrrogy give 
first the meaning }^6<pm6^^ /MytXaX^^, and on jSdrro* 
Xoywx, fioytg XaX«?V (Etym. M.,) afterwards the sense cro- 
XuXo^/o&(Suidas,)and, in fine, <p\\)a^ a^yoXoy/ce, dxu^o- 
Xoy/o, (Hesych., Alberti's Gloss.) These three mean- 
ings, moreover, pass into each other, for the stam- 
merer repeats the same thing, he consequently speaks 
too mueh^ and he speaks awkwardly, Theophylact, 
to be sure, draws the distinction, that only fiarroXoyia 
= pXuaP/a, whereas ^arra^sff/ukog is ri ava^&^cg ^uvrj, but 
this distinction, as may be shewn, did not obtain in 
the asus loquendi. 

Now it is not indifferent for the meaning, whether 
we here give prominence to the mere idea of much 
speakiTifff or to that of praying for what is improper 
and unworthy. Among the Greek Fathers, over 

by a strange blander, the last sentence has been ascribed to 
Plautus, whereas the words are by Grotius, appended after 
quoting those of Plautus. The former words are to be found 
in the Poenolus, act. 1. sc. 2. v. 196. 
* See Wetstein. 
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whom the oottipariBOD of this sayiDg with v. 92, had 
a powerful influence, the notion of much speaking 
falls quite into the shade^ whereas that of praying for 
things unworthy aiMl in»proper, is brought forward. 
Gregory of Nyssa, in the introduction to his ex- 
position of the Oratio domin. ed. Par. T. I. p. 717, 
thus speaks upon the word : &^i«9 s^ird&ai^ ri cni^m 
TTii fiarroXoytag rh ^/ta» ••• doxiTrosvuv fiM fffiaf^v/^E/v 

ravrrjv r^g Xs^iu; xatvorofLtav s^iMf^xeveu^^ svi eT^y^ 
rr^Q avotag rZv ^s^i ra Avea^sKn rs xai fidrata rat; en- 
^ufitatg dta^ic/upur d y6L» sfA^^w re xai (twsrhif xai t^ 
rh y(^cifi,ov ^1)^^60 >Jyo^ xugiotg TJsysrcu Xo^oc • k 
rati atv^a^xroii ivi^uftiian dub rn; amwoffraroo ibtnii 
e^iyt6fityoiy ohx i<fri X6y o^f aXXa fiarr^'koyta* o>g w 
rig * EKKfivixian^ov f^/A9jvs6fii>v u^ot rhv vwvy f Xua^ia xa/ 
Xriiog xai pXfjvaipogy xai si ri SiXKo ri^g roiaurrig fftir 
fjMtfiug.^ Basil very expertly adduces the saying in 

^ When this Father speaks of new words whidi the Evan- 
gelists had invented, as at present, we must not always take 
this strictly, as if they actually did not occur in the whole do- 
main of the Greek tongue. Thus, in the discourse upon 1 
Cor. XV. 28, T. II. p. 19, he designates as fuunrfum Xl^, 
the expression m^t^mg^tu, 1 Cor. xiii. 4, and i^Muf which 
words were, however, not so very rare in the usus loquendi. 
See my Beitrage zur Spracherkl. des N. Test. s. 27> 

** It is worth while to investigate what the term fiarT»k»y» 
denotes. ... He seems to me, then, to be castigating haughtiness of 
mind, and restraining such as immerse themselves in vain desires, 
and, for that purpose, to have invented this foreign novelty of a 
word, to reprove their folly, who are dissipated with desires 
about things useless and vain. For speech discreet and inteU 
ligent, and directed to what is expedient, is properly styled 
Xvy«t, Whereas that which, through vain pleasure, is Over- 
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the exposition of Is, i. 15: xai i^v wXri^vvrirs rsjy 
^sijtf/v, «ux ihaxcxxfofjM/f and in both the saying of the 
Old, and the saying of the New Testament, refers 
tiie much speaking, to prayers for (all kinds of) 
(scaftanxd and l^/^g/a, drawing a comparison with 
Prov. X. 19. ex vo\v\oy/aQ oux Jxpeu^jj oc/jM^r/aVf to 
which be then,, in like manner, very ingeniously con- 
trasts Ps. xxvii« 4. /Mtav prr^^afi^v ntaoa Ku^iouy raurjjv 
kt<rirfi<f6if,rhxaT(uxiTvfj!,s sv o/x^Kug/ou(Opp. T.I. p. 408.) 
In substantially the same way, had the word been 
before conceived by Origen, (in the Book vi^i sv^vSj 
T. I. p. 330), and by Chrysostom. Origen com- 
mences his explanation of it, with the antithesis, fj^n 
^arroXoy^cufitVy dXXa^goXoy^ffw^tgy,* and adds, jSar- 
ro^oycDjtfcgv dsj ore fiti fAUjtioffxo'irovvTsg gauroug, j roug 
avcL^fjbvofisvovg rfjg sv^iig Xoyovg, Xsyo/u^sv ra dts(p^a^fiiva 
i^o^ ^ Xoyouf, i voyjfJLara ra^gyva rvyxfi^vcvra xrX.** That 
rroXvhtyuv, means the same, what i8 good being btit one, 
Chrysostom says, ** The ^arroKoyicb is in the first 
place the ^Xua^/a, o7ov orav rdt, fLti fr^offrixovra ahufisv 
m^a roD Qiov, bwaarziag xdi 66^as,,,xai airXcjg r^ firidh 
rifi^ ^a^s^ovra — /j^sra de roOrcav, he then, however, adds 

spread with empty inclinations, is not iJytf but fiarraXeyia. 
As one telling his mind in better Greek may say, ^Xva^m, and 
A,^ and fXtncfas, and if there be any other term of a like sig- 
nification. 

* 9tiX»yu9 has here the meaning which spread in the ec- 
clesiastical usus loquendi, Deum laudibus celebrare. See £u8. 
Hist eecL I. X. c 3, and Montfaucon on Athan. Opp. in indioe, 
8. h. V. 

^ We baitologizey when, neither severely scrutinizing our- 
wlves, nor the words which in prayer we utter, we say cor- 
nipt things, or express thoughts and language that are mean. 
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doKtTfJkot xeXf6f/v IvraS^ /Mi^SsfMtx^i frm7Am riti e^^a^ 
So afterwards also Tfaeophylact and Euthymius. To 
this way of conceiving the word, the w£tbiopic and 
Persic translators approximate : They have, " Speak 
not what is improper." On the other hand, by far 
the greatest number of translators take fiarrdXjyyia 
as altogether:=^oXuXo7/a. So even in his day> the 
Syrian with his much debated,* >i^^ovv^ ^A«ooi )i* 
The Vulgate and Arabic have, nolite mukum loqui, 
Ulphilas, ^\uvn\iTd}Mthy to make mant/ taords. Lather, 
plapperny the English version, to use vain repeti- 
tionSi the Danish, to use superfluous words. Al- 
most all expositors likewise restrict ^aTroKoyia to 
verbose prayer. Zwingli : Sine verbositate, multa 
jacula simul emissa tardius volant, pennis impedita, 
unum solum velocius scopum attingit. Few only 
form an exception. Dan. Heinsius says: fAsrsuPtg- 
fj^v in orando maxime notari arbitror, ut cum la- 
bia et lingua sine mente orant, and Casaubon, that 

• See Casaub. Exercit Anti-Baron, 1. ut. p. 236. Nik. 
Fuller, Miscell. sacra. Lond. 1617, L 2, c. 16. Ludv. de 
Dieu Critica sacra. Amst 1693, p. 327. The word . .n^crt, 
is doubtless the same which occurs in the Targum of Ps. xxxi. 
19, and very frequently among the Rabbins in the sense to shut. 
This is put beyond all doubt, by the fact, that \o\2h which 
Castellus ought to have brought under the root . . n.rioy is used 
for D^K in the Syriac translation of Ps. xxxviii. 14. But as 
the stammerer likewise cannot rightly open his mouth, it has 
also received the meaning of blaesus, which is the usual one. 
The Syriac accordingly has used the very word which answers 
to the Jirat meaning of ^roktyuK Whether, however, in the 
Syriac also . .nriO^ in the extended sense^ meant «r«Xf;X«yuV is 
not certain, but yet quite probable. 
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SarroXaysiv iovolves two faults, repetitio eorundem 
verboruiD aod multiloquium. So likewise, Gro- 
tins. Baronius, against whom he contends, has, in 
defence of the rosaries, &c. used in his church, observed 
thai ^arraikoyia is not equivalent to 'jroKvXoyia, but 
denotes the ^Xutx^/oe, to which his learned opponent 
justly answers, that though that be the case, there is 
made immediately after mention of the a'oXuXo^/oc. 
Salmasius takes up the idea in just the same way as 
Basil. The heathen, he says, prayed for all manner 
of earthly blessings and enjoyments, and, in so far, 
the /SarroXo^s/V comprises prayer for what is vain. 
Many, as Chemnitz, conjoin this reference with the 
two meanings given* by Casaubon. 

It is verses 8 and 32. that have mainly given occa- 
sion to that conception of the word, which we find in 
the Greek fathers and Salmasius. In the latter of 
these passages, it is said that the disciple of Christ 
ought not, like the Gentile, to be full of care for Ills' 
earthly supplies, seeing that his heavenly father knows 
that he has need of them, and so here likewise at ver. 
8, the antithesis is taken in the sense : " Ye do not 
need to enumerate to God your many bodily wants, 
for he knows well what ye stand in need of." Now, 
although this view commends itself in certain regards, - i 
still the following has much more clearly a basis in 
the context. The yd§ after doaoxiaiv, states the reason , 
why the haUology obtains among the Gentiles. It is / 
because they believe they can force God to listen to / 
them by the multitude of words. Quite in the sense / 
of the ancient world, and of the view here censured, 
Polybius, Hist. 1. xix. c. 29, calls the much praying 
of the Gentiles a (j^dyyan^uv ir^hg TO'jg ^sou;, and again 
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aroxva/sry, xaradutfftKrgTV roug ^eou^, among the Latins 
fatigare, lassare, obtundere Deos. Now, from this 
antithesis, it is necessarily to be inferred, that jSarro- 
TjtyiTv must have mainly the sense of irokuXoysTVf al- 
though to that, as the nature of the case involves, 
accessory ideas, such as of <p\va^€hy u^Xs/P, may be at- 
tached. Accordingly, ver. 8 must be also taken in 
this connection, which further recommends itself in 
preference to that formerly given, inasfar, as a reason 
then arises for the 'jt^ rou bfidg aifijcou aur6v : *^ He who 
is my disciple must not suppose that by prayers alon^ 
does God come to know what man stands in need of. 
Hence also it is not necessary to recite diffusely, or 
frequently repeat it to him, in order in this man- 
ner to bring him at last to listen favourably to prayer. 
Such a disciple cherishes a filial confidence, which in 
few, but consequently weighty terms, prays in the 
way shewn, ver. 9 — 13." According to this view, we 
should like best to translate fiaTroXoyiTv as Luther does, 
plappem ; Angl. to prate, or as Beza, blatterare, only 
that with the latter the eadem which is appended, re- 
stricts- somewhat too much the compass of the word. 
It but remains to mention historically in how far the 
jSarroXo^^sTi' could be specially laid to the • charge 
of the heathen. We have first, however, to 
obviate a possible misunderstanding of the words. The 
text Luke xviii. 2, appears to stand in contradictory 
antithesis to the present admonition, for there the 
fx>^xro/ are called upon by their many prayers, x^oi* 
'jra^sy^tiy r^ 0g^, xa/ v^M'^rid^gtv avrov. But these ex- 
pressions are in the domain of parable, and hence 
must not, in the strict sense, be transferred to God. 
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If we look to ver. 7, it is clear that Christ in that ex* 
hortatioD by no means required a 'ro\vXoyi7)f, a using 
of many words, but that we should not grow weary, 
when God delays his help. Such is the case with 
Luke xi. 8. There is the same exhortation Rom. xii. 
12. Col. iv. 2. 1 Thess. v. 17. The saying of the 
Lord, accordingly, is not aimed against frequently 
and repeatedly praying, and neither is it against 
praying long, provided only that the multitude of the 
words be the expression of the feelings ; in which 
case the saying of Philemon applies (Philemonis 
reliquiae, ed. Meinecke, p. 398.) : Thv fih XsyovTa rwM 
diovrcdv finds h | fiaK^hv vo/it^s, xdv du u<irri tyvXka^dg | 
rbv d' fu Xsyovra fxii vofii^ slmt fiaxohvy | fiTi^ av (S(p6b^ 
il'Tji 'jroXKa xai iroXitv yoivov. Admirably, observes 
Augustine in ep. 121, ad Dioscor. : Multum loqui in 
precando est rem necessariam superfluis agere verbis, 
multum autem precari est ad eum, quem precaraur, 
diuturna et pia cordis excitation e pulsare, nam pie- 
rumque hoc negotium plus gemitibus, quam sermoui- 
bus agitur. Compare, moreover, hi a practical point 
of view, the beautiful words of Luther and Chemnitz 
on the passage; 

With regard now to the eStfrgP o/ idv/xo/, the very 
same does not hold here as at ch. v. 47. The egotis- 
tical love, which loves only those who are its own, 
was not peculiarly distinctive of the Gentiles. To 
the blinded Israelite it is there demonstrated that the 
virtue, in the way exercised by him, is to be found 
even among persons who passed in his eyes for the re- 
presentatives of ungodliness. In the present passage, 
and at v. 32, notice is taken of an error which was 
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pre-eminently characteristic of the Gentile. While, 
among the Rabbins we meet with only a few pas- 
sages upon the love of enemies, they give manifold ad- 
monitions to brevity in prayer. In Scripture, Eecl. 
V. 1. (Sir. vii. 14)) belong to this class. Copious 
and beautiful sayings of the kind from the Rabbins 
are to be found in Grotius, Drusius, Wetstein, Schott- 
gen, Buxtorf, floril. p. 280, Scheidius and Meuschen, 
p. 68. Some of their sayings, to be sure, express 
likewise the very opposite. See Lightfoot, Buxtorf, 
floril. p. 281. Selden, De synedr. 1. 1. c. 12, gives a 
very tautological prayer of the modern Jews ; And 
especially apposite is what Saubertus, p. 71, states, 
viz. that the Jews in the Sabbath evening prayer, are 
wont to call out for half an hour the last syllable of 
the word nnK, from Moses saying, Deut. vi. 4. The 
<r§o^d(fu iu^^ai ftax^d in Matth. xxiii. 14, seems like- 
wise to point to the ToXuXo^/a of the Pharisaical party 
of those days. Among the heathen, this much speaking 
was particularly at home, and indeed, as Casaubon 
has correctly discriminated, in a two-fold form, to wit, 
as diirXatfioXoytaf xuxXo^ogg/o, ravroXoysa, and as ^oXu- 
Xtyyia in the narrower sense. First of all, the heathen 
was misled into (n'cafLv>Ja in praying, by the multitude 
of his gods. In order to secure being heard, the 
Greek, not satisfied with invoking one of his 30,000 
deities, — for that is the number given by Hesiod, 
Oper. et dies, v. 250 — ^frequently brought forward a 
whole choir of them. Thus, it is said of the Mauri- 
tanean priestess in the iEneid, 1. IV. v. 510 : ter centum 
tonat ore Deos Erebnmque Chaosque etc*, on which, 
see Heyne. Besides this, there were the endless 
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iviaw^tau of the deities, which in solemn prayer, re- 
quked to be enumerated. Compare Plato de republ. 
L 3, p. 394, A., noXXob r^ 'A<toXX6>v/ ei/p^ero, rag rs 
J<raivu/u/a^ toZ ^soD dvoxaXft/y. Such enumerations are 
known to us, particularly from tlie Orphean Hymns, 
and are also ridiculed by Lucian in Timon, c. 1.^ 
It is a question, however, whether the mXuXctyia of 
the Gentile prayers, in this point of view, was known 
to the Jews and our Saviour. On the other handj 
even the Jews were universally acquainted with the 
recitative form of the heathen prayers, which struck 
even a person who did not understand the language, 
somewhat, perhaps, like the Ave Maria chaunted in 
countless repetitions by the crowds of penitents on 
the streets of Italy. The most ancient example of 
such endless reiteration of one and the same formula, 
is that which we find 1 Kings xviii. 26, where the 
priests of Baal cry out for half a day, " O Baal, hear 
us !" We have afterwards another in the New Test. 
Acts xix. 34, when the people of Epbesus cried out 
the space of two hours, " Great is Diana of the £phe- 
sians." In Terence Heautont. V. 1, we read: Ohe! 
jam desine deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere 

' That the more serious Israelites looked with contempt 
upon this accumulation of God^s epithets in prayer, results from 
the dictum of R. Charina which Maimonides adduces in the 
More Nevochim 1. 1, c. 59. He remarks, however, on that 
very passage, that this abuse appeared among the Jews in just 
the same way as among the Gentiles, CD^^nSn 1^3^12; 1733 Kbi 

a^^im la^ini isnxni t:>m^i isi^Ton niyx nTDXi 
carri nnpnnb CDii^ap nisi'-bTsi niiirr nibsna 

.>8iiab 
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illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, ut uihil credas iDtelli- 
gere, nisi idem dictum est centies.^ This repeti- 
tion is particularly frequent among the Indian and 
Mahometan monks, of whom the former for whole 
days cry aloud the sacred syllable Um^ and the latter 
turn about in a circle, and pronounce the ^ 
He ! or ^\ God ! until they grow giddy and drop 
down.^ We saw, however, that this sense of btirkaanh 
XoytoLj xvxXoiroosia lies nearest to the primary sense of 
/3arroX»yg/v, viz. to stammer, inasmuch as the stam- 

■ Commentators here quote almost generally, as an example 
of the ^TTtX^yuf, the passages from Lampridius and Trebo« 
nius Pollio, where the decrees of the senate are intimated with 
the statement, that the call has been made Sexagies, Auguste 
Claudi, dii te nobis praestent, quadroffies, Prindpem te semper 
optavimus, quinguieSf Tu nos a Palmyrenis vindica etc. See 
Trebellius vita Claudii, c. 4. But, first of all, these are civil 
and not religious advocations, and moreover, this way of dis- 
senting belonged to the forms of the later Roman and Byzan- 
tine court. The acclamationes, together with the number of 
times which they had been made by the different parties^ were 
formally registered by a pubhc secretary, hence also the name 
&»r» and a»T*X»yiet, A much greater number might have been 
collected from Constantine^s Porphyrog. than from the Hist. 
Aug. e. g. 1. 1, c. 38 — 40, p. 114, sqq. Casaubon. ad Vulcat. 
Gall, in Avid. Cass. c. 13, and Reiske and Leich in Constantin 
Porphyr. Ceremoniale, ed. Lips. p. 27> 

^ The Mahometans carry the fimrr^Xaytsf Xo the greatest 
lengths of any nation. Olearius relates in his travels in Persia, 
that in Schammachia he heard a man pray so long and so loud, 
that he lost his voice ; but, nevertheless, when his voice had 
quite died away, he still groaned out 50 times the name of 
God. Compare the very solid book, Muhammedanus precans, 
von Henning, $chleswig 1666, p. 14. 
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m.erer forthwith repeats the same words, and conse- 
quently speaks mucA. The very abuse of prayer ac- 
cordingly, which Christ has here chiefly in view, has 
become naturalized in his own church ; we allude to 
the Rosary of the Roman Catholics. Nay, the very 
prayer which he opposed to baUology, has been made I 
subservient to that error. For, according to the ro- ' 
sary, the Ave Maria is prayed over 1 50 times, (or 50 
or 63 times,) and the Paternoster, patriloquia as it is 
styled, 15 times, (or 7 or 5.) An admirable treatise 
against the ^arroKaysTv in the Christian church, is the 
De pseudo-precationibus, rosariis, litaniis etc. von Gis- 
bert Boetius in his Disput. selectae theol. T. 111. p. 
1022, sqq. Erasmus himself directs attention to the 
degree in which the transgression of this precept of 
the Lord bad become prevalent in the church to which 
he belonged. 

THE lord's prayer, V, 9 — 13, and as appendant, 
V. 14, 15. 

1. The literature. 2. The time, place, and design of 
it. 3. The sources from which it has been derivedr 
4. Its contents and train of thought. 

1. LITERATURE UPON THE LORD's PRAYER. . 

The treatises or writings which relate to the pre- 
face or particular passages of the prayer, will be men- 
tioned in their place. Here we shall only name the 
interpreters who have favoured us with an exposition 
of the whole, and among these, merely the most emi- 
nent, the number of explanations, particularly for as- 
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cetical uses, being prodigiously great. Of these qaite 
a multitude are quoted in Lilienthal's bibliscliem Ar- 
chivarius, Konigsb. 1745, p. 39. In the ancknt 
church, the prayer has been expounded by most of 
the distinguished Fathers. From the Greek church, 
we mention as follows: 1. Origen in his work, viQi 

i^X^^f ^' ^^' ^PP* ^' ^' P* ^^' ^'^** ^ detailed and 
highly talented treatise. Here, to be sure, as in the 
other writings of the author, there are digressions, 
such as are made by the over-flowing stream ; here 
also original fancies, but, compared with the penury 
of spiritual understanding shewn by more recent com- 
mentators, what a plenitude of genuine theological 
insight ! and what riches of sentiment and thought ! 
The man who, with Herr von Matthai,* can say of 
this work, (met 2^%?^,) of the great Father : quo libello 
equidem nihil usquam unquam inveni absurdiusy has 
truly exposed the certificate of his own mental poverty. 
2. Chrysostom, once in his Homilies in Matth. horn. 
XIX. T. VII. p. 149, and afterwafds in that De insti- 
tuenda secundum Deum vita T. IL ed. Montf. In 
T. VIII. we also find a spurious exposition of the pa- 
ternoster. His explanation is simple, popular and 
full of heart. He likewise endeavours to trace the 
connection between the petitions. 3. Isidorus Pelu- 
siota Epist. 1. IV. ep. 24. The explanation is short, 
and of no great value. 4. Cyrillus Hierosol. in Ca- 
teches. 23, § 11—18. 0pp. ed. Touttee, p. 329. 
Here too, it is short and not distinguished. 5. Gre- 
gory oFNyssa's five discourses, De oratione, in which, 

* Nov. Test. T. I. p. 23, note. 
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from the second to the end, he elucidates the Lord's 
prayer, T. L ed. Paris, p. 723, sqq. The exposition 
is verbose, but full of mind and beauty. The Anony- 
mu9 in Steph. le Moyne Varia sacra, Lugd. B. 1685, 

1. 66. The explanation he gives of smoUto; deserves 
attention. The fragments communicated by Alex. 
Morus from a codex of Athanasius in the Medicean 
bible,^ belong to the same author. 

From the Latin church we name, 1. Tertullian» in 
his Liber de orations T.III. ed. Paris, p. 501. The 
explanation is brief, and not devoid of substance. 

2. Cyprian, in his work, De oratione dominica, Opp* 
ed.'Par. p. 317. This is more detailed, and contains 
much that is excellent and profoundly Christian. 

3. The Pseudo-Ambrosius, in his work De sacramen* 
tis 1. V. c. 4. (On its spuriousness see Oudiuus T. I. 
Q51.)^ This is short and without importance. 4. Je- 
rome, in his explanation of Matthew, and in his dia- 
logus contra Pelagianos, 1. 111. c. 15. T. II ed. Yen. 
This is brief, but particularly important for the history 
of the exposition. Augustine in his exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and discourses on Matthew vi. 

• Not» in Nov. Test. p. 26. 

^ I do not know upon what foundation, the statement of 
Wetstein rests, that Ambrose is unacquainted with the doxology. 
In his commentary on Luke, he passes entirely over the Lord's 
Prayer, and elsewhere 1 have not been able to find a single 
passage in which he speaks of the doxology. That the book De 
sacramentis, however, does not proceed from Ambrose, but 
belongs to no earlier a century than the seventh, is evinced 
hy the circumstance that the explanation there, contains 
the doxology, and that it refers to Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, as was common in the later Catholic Church. See on 
V. 13. 
VOL. II. K 
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De oratione domin. sermo LVI — LX. T. V. ed. Bened. 
His explanations contain excellent matter, but are 
uncommonly vacillating. 6. Auctor operis imp. 
This contains much worthy of attention. Suicer 
has, with great erudition, collected the expositions 
of the Greek Fathers, in his Observationes sacrae, 
Tiguri 1665. c. VII— XI. 

From the period of the reformation, the explana- 
tions received into the catechisms of the two Protes- 
tant churches, have acquired the most importance ; 
the one in the larger, another in the smaller cate- 
chism of Luther, and that in the Heidelberg catechism 
of Ursinus and Olevianus. Both explanations, like 
the respective catechisms themselves, are masterpieces 
of popularity, and at the same time, of theological 
depth. Besides Luther's two explanations in the ca- 
techisms, we have three others from him. The first 
from his sermons, taken down by J. Sneider, appear- 
ed in 1518, and was shortly after iu the same year, 
published by Luther himself, under the title '* Ex- 
position of the Lord's Prayer, for simple folk." To 
thb edition there is an appendix formed by two quite 
short tracts : A brief compend and order of all the 
prescribed petitions, and, A short exposition of the 
Pater Noster, forwards and backwards. Afterwards 
in 1529, there followed the exposition in the catechisms, 
and finally something more explanatory of the Lord's 
prayer, in the sermons on Mat. vi. which he began to 
deliver in 1530. That first more detailed exposition 
for the laity gives evidence of a less degree of purity 
and ripeness of insight, than the subsequent works. 
Among the mighty number of expositions to be found 
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in the later commentaries of the different churches> 
none deserves to be distinguished so much, as 
Chemnitz' Harmonia evangel. T, I. c, 51. It is pe- 
culiarly rich in Christian knoi^edge, and insight 
into the connection of the truths of Scripture. So- 
cinus' exposition also is very copious, and laboured 
with great industry. Among the various separate 
treatises that have appeared, most consideration is 
due to the Exercitationes in orationem dominicam of 
the learned Her m. Witsiusin hi^ Exercitationes sacrae, 
Arast. 3. ed. 1697. Overlooking the want of preci- 
sion and of able generalization of particulars, there is 
here much very serviceable for elucidation, and also, 
as must be noticed, a learned attention paid to 'the 
Patres. In the next place, the acute and , partly 
original exposition of Gottfr. Olearius, in his Obser- 
vatt. sacr. Lips. 1713. p. 176, sqq. deserves attention. 
Neither again is the treatise of Nik. Brunner De prae- 
stantia et perfectione orationis dominicae in the 2d 
vol. of the Tempe Helvet. Tig. 1736, to be over- 
looked, manifesting in form, the strictness of the 
school of Lanipe, but with good insight into the mean- 
ing.* In fine, from a more recent date, the treatises 

* In this collection of dissertations. Vol. I. p. 351, there 
is one by Stapfer, De nezu et sensu orationis dominicae pro- 
phetico, which shews that it is not the philosophy of Hegel 
alone which can light the way to that profound view of the 
2iOrd*8 Prayer, which discovers in each petition, a period in 
the development of countries and nations, agreeably to the 
description of Professor Sietze in his Grundbegriffe preussischer 
Rechts-und Staatsgeschichte, Berl. 1829. Even the Theolo- 
gian stapfer points out in the six petitions, the periods of the 
history of the church. 
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worthy of most regard, are that of Nosselt in his 
Exercitat. Hal. 1803, which, however, in nowise 
penetrates deeper into the subject than the works 
which preceded it ;^ farther, my esteemed colle 
Dr. Weber's valuable elucidation of the prayer! 
Program of 1828, entitled Eclogae exegetico-cr 
nonnuUos libror. N. T. locos II. and III. and Ge 
dissertation De oratione dom. comment. I. Re 
1830, which is written with pains. 



2. UPON THE TIME, PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
PRAYER. 

At Luke xi. 2, it is related to us from a later pe- 
riod of the life of Christ, that afler he had prayed, 
one of his disciples applied to him for a form of 
prayer, and that then Jesus communicated to 
him the very prayer which we here find in the 
sermon on the Mount. Now, this occasion for the 
delivery of the prayer seemed to many so very ap- 
propriate, and, on the contrary, the insertion of it 
in Matthew so much the reverse, that, coupling the 
fact of Luke in other cases proceeding more chrono- 
logically, modern divines, as we already remarked, 
have, since the days of Pott, whom Olshausen and Geb- 
ser recently joined, drawn from this their main proof 
of the assertion, that, in the sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew has fused together speeches of our Saviour, 
heterogeneous in their character, and delivered at 
different periods. The most recent scepticism to be 
sure here vouchsafes its confidence in a chronological 
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regard to Luke, just as little as to Matthew. Sleffert 
(liber denUrspfrung des ersten Canonischen Evangel. 
8. 79) thinks : " There is certainly ground to suppose, 
that at must have been an earlier period when the oe- 
\ *o€rered itself to the disciple of making the re- 
» in which he referred to the similar procedure of 
'and that in general, *< in Luke's narrative much 
kt well hdve been jointed together, which did not 
faaj^n just on that last journey ;'* this must necessarily 
be |upposed in regard to the various declarations that 
are radged together from v. 5. See above, Vol. L 
p. 17. StillSieffert is of opinion that Luke has as- 
signed the proper and the sole occasion of the delivery 
of the prayer, and remarks that this being conceded, 
as is done by Olshausen, one will hardly can resolve 
upon believing that the Evangelist, who has here re- 
ported the prayer in a connection so entirely differ- 
ent, was an apostle and ear-witness. What, how- 
ever, was the judgment formed in earlier times re> 
garding this diversity of report ? Among the an- 
cients, Origen in particular, attended to the rela- 
tion between the two reports. The question that 
chiefly interested him, however, was, whether, from 
the shorter form of the prayer in Luke, it follows 
that Christ himself then gave it abbreviated ? From 
c. 30. De orat. at the commencement of the elucida- 
tion of the sixth petition, we perceive he imagined 
to himself, that Christ had at an after period given 
it abridged to the disciple^ he standing less in need 
of detail than the people. The circumstance, that 
after the prayer had been communicated to them in 
the sermon on the mount, the disciples could still so- 
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licit a form to direct them, is explained by commenta- 
tors of an earlier date, by saying that the dbciple who» 
in Luke, asks for the form, had either been absent at 
this part of the sermon, or had not recollected the 
passage, (an opinion brought forward by Orig 
that fjkohirfti, as is likewise the case in other ] 
denotes not one of the twelve^ but anothe 
ciple, perhaps one of the seventy (Euthymius, | 
mann), or in fine, that the disciples regarded the ] 
in the sermon on the mount, as more calculated for 
the people, and now, as related in Luke, de^red a 
form for themselves in particular. According to Nos- 
selt and Raw, this request was made by them to 
Jesus, shortly prior to the sermon on the mount, 
and the answer which he then gave has been inserted 
by Matthew in the discourse. According to Paul- 
us, in his Commentary^ 1. s. 712, it was in the prayer 
itself, that Jesus first replied to their question, which 
had been put to him prior to the sermon. All these 
answers have been declared by the most recent critics 
to be unsatisfactory.* And yet why so ? Is there 

& Calvin aUo warers in total ^certainty : Inoertum est, se- 
mel an bis hanc orandi formam Christus discipulis tradiderit. 

Quibusdam hoc lecundum videtur ma^s probabile Qoia 

tamen diximas, Matthaeum praedpua quaeque doctrinae capita 
oolligere, ut melius ex oontinua serie totam summam perspi- 
ciant lectores, fieri potest ut Matthaeus occasionem, quam re- 
fert Lucas, omiserit, quamquam hac de re cum nemine pugnare 
velimus. Socinus, too, finds all these methods of escape wholly 
imsatiftfactory. He makes the proposal, although with the ut- 
most caution not thereby to encroach upon the reverence due 
to the word of Gk)d, whether in this case we might not suppose 
in Luke a neglect of the order of time ? It is interesting to 
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anythiog at all violent, anything forced, in the suppo- 
sition, that the prayer, set forth by Jesus in the pre- 
sence of the people as an example of how we are to 
avoid baUology in praying, and which, in the context 

5e us, is so entirely destitute of the character of 
nula, was not looked upon by the disciples as a 
ila at all, or as being intended for their use, and 
cqlHsequently that, unmindful of this type of a true 
prayer, they at a later period solicited one particu- 
larly destined for themselves? Were they not in 
other cases also uncertain, whether what the Lord 
said before the people had a special application to 
them ? See Luke xii. 4L And supposing it were to 
be considered very unlikely, that all of them should 
labour under such a mistake, still might not that be 
the case with one or more ? Luke speaks of but one 
of the disciples. Should any however object, that 
the Lord must have intimated by some word or other, 
that they had only to call to mind the prayer which, 
at a former period, he had already given them, would 
this be the sole instance, in which, of what was spo- 
ken by Christ, the essential part alone has been com- 
municated ? Let us, besides, take into consideration, 
how excellently the prayer fits iu place in our Evan- 
observe, how men, who, in the atmosphere of the nineteenth 
oentary, would infallibly have proved rationalists, when grow- 
inj^ upon the stock of the strong faith of the sUieenih, notwith- 
standing their endeavours to tear themselves away, did yet draw 
from it spiritual nourishment ! How many genuinely Chris- 
tian ingredients, of which our modern theology is destitute, 
are yet to be found in the writings of the Sodnians, whose fun- 
damental tendency is in other respects wholly that of our so 
called raiUnuU-^upra^ruUuralisU ! 
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gelist, so that were we to tear it out of the connec- 
tion, we might also discard v. 7 and 8, the warning 
against hypocrisy in prayer being already complete 
at V. 6, and we shall not be able to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that, upon a different occasion, the Saviour,(iid 
in fact repeat the same form of prayer. If such be 
the case, we might also embrace the supposition of 
the ancients, viz. that the second time, the Saviour 
gave the prayer in the abridged form in which we 
find it in Luke. But what then could be his reason 
for abbreviating it upon that occasion ? As he had 
beforq delivered it, to serve as the model of a short 
prayer, in opposition to the /SarroXoyg/v, we should not 
expect him superfluously to insert the t^ree clauses 
which are awanting in Luke : 6 h ro?; ovQavoTg^ yewj^i- 
ru rh ^sXrifid eov xrX., dXXSi hvffai tj/img xrX., so as af- 
terwards to find a correction necessary. It would only 
remain, therefore, to seek perchance, as Micha^lis does, 
the ground of the abbreviation in the disciples, to wit, 
that to them the previous formula had appeared all too 
short, and that being, from their love of battology, dis- 
satisfied with it, they had supplicated a new one, upon 
which, in order to put them to shame, they had re- 
ceived one still more brief. It is more correctly sup- 
posed (as Nosselt and Olshausen also do), that the 
informant of Luke has reported the words less fully 
than they have been preserved to us by the apostle 
Matthew, which is, in fact, the case with the report of 
the whole sermon on the Mounts and likewise in other 
passages, Luke vi. 3 — 5. Compare with Matth. xii. 
3 — 8. Luke viii. 19 — 21. Compare with Matth. 
xii. 47 — 50. Luke ix. 19 — 2± Compare with Matth. 
xvi. 14— 21. 
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With regard to Christ's design in communicating 
this prayer, the main question is, whether it was in- 
tended to be repeated word for word*by his followers; 
or whether he merely meant to shew what the sub- ♦ 
stance of a Christian prayer should be. The one ex- 
treme on this subject lies in the opinion, which, ac- 
cording to Harmenopulus (Century 14th), De sectis 
haereticis, was ascribed to the Bogomilians, viz. that 
they rejected every prayer, except the Lord's, which 
statement, however, certainly refers only to prayers ap- 
pointed to be said in the church. The other extreme 
is indicated by Grotius, when he says : Non praecipit 
Christus, verba recitari, sed niateriam prccum hinc 
promere. According to this author, ovrug must mean 
in hunc sensum. Now, doubtless, our dictionaries do 
give under ovrcag, simili vel eodem modo ; but when 
the subject is publishivg or reciting, so as that after 
oiiTwj, the words also are expressly given, that cir- 
cumstance itself cuts off all indeiiniteness, and we can 
come to no other conclusion, but that the precise 
words ought to be recited. (Mat. ii. 5. Luke xix. 3L 
Acts vii. 6 ; xiii. 34, 47. Rom. x. 6.) Wherever this 
strictness is not intended, the expression will uniformly 
be found to be likewise modified, as perhaps by a ouro) 
?r«g.* That in the present case, however, the very words 
are meant to be given, is plain, partly from Luke xi. 
2, orav ^^o(rgu;^?j(y^g, Xgygrg, and partly from the an- 

* It is a great mistake, when AI oiler (Neue Anslchten schw. 
Stellen, s. 43), tries to shew, that the adverb stands here 
for Ttun-my as is also Schleusner*s opinion. On the supposed 
location of adverbs for -adjectives see Winer, s. 3fl9. 
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tithesis. Had Christ designed merely to give the 
substance of Christian prayers, this would have af- 
forded a very indirect antithesis to the ^oXuXo/za and 
jSarroXty/a. A direct antithesis arises only, when he 
shews how they might in prayer be both brief in 
words, and yet rich in matter, and this having been 
his intention, it behoved him to specify the words. 
Wolzogen, who could not reconcile himself at all to 
the thought of Christ's intending here to prescribe a 
formula, requires that the ourug ouv shall not be at all 
understood as contrast to what goes before. Even, 
however, although the Saviour have here prescribed a 
form, still what the Bogomilians are supposed to have 
wished does not follow. Tertullian in his day says 
very appositely : Quoniam tamen dominus prospector 
' humanarum necessitatum seorsim post traditam orau- 
di disciplinam, petite, inquit, et accipietis, et sunt 
quae petantur pro circumstantia cujusque, etc. Christ* 
himself, and the apostles likewise, use other prayers. 
John xvii. Matth. xxvi. 39. Acts i. 24 ; iv. 24. 
Nay, we cannot even prove what we now witness, viz. 
that no general assemblage of Christians can or should 
take place, without the Lord's prayer being said. 
For neither in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any 
other writers prior to the third century, do we find 

a Christ, be it remarked, delivered this prayer solely far his 
church. He could not pray, ** Foigive us our debts.'* Hence 
the expression, *•' After this manner, therefore, pray ye.** And 
were there any of the sons of Adam without sin, he, too, could 
no more join in with the Christian church, when with one ac- 
cord it recites it. By the very circumstance, he would go out 
from the Christian church, as it exists on earth. 
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that it was used as a formula in divine worship. In 
Justin Martyr, it is said, that the tr^oitsruii makes the 
prayer, " for which service he has the qualification." 
See Augusti Denkwiirdigkeiten, Th. V. Joh. Georg. 
Walch De usu orat. domin. ap. \*et. christ. in the Mis- 
cellanea sacra, Amst. 1744. Cypriau says of it : 
Quae potest magis spiritualis esse oratio, quam quae 
a Christo nobis data est, a quo nobis et spiritus sanc- 
tus missus est ; quae vera apud patrem precatio, quam 
quae a filio, qui est Veritas, de ejus ore prolata est, 
at aliter orare, quam docuit, non ignorantia sola sit, 
sed et culpa, quando ipse posuerit et dixerit, Rejicitis 
mandatura Dei, ut traditionem vestram statuatis. The 
opinion of its peculiar sacredness rose higherand higher 
from the time when it was assigned a place in thedis- 
ciplina arcana, and conceded not to the Catechumens, 
but solely to believerSv which was done chiefly, as is 
supposed, on the ground that the fourth petition was 
interpreted spiritually, and applied to the Lord's Sup- 
per. If, according to recent inquiries, we date the 
composition of the seven first books of the apostoli- 
cal constitutions towards the close of the 3d century, 
it results from 1. vii. c. 24, that at that period the 
faithful said the Paternoster three times a-day. In 
the days of Charlemagne, even children got it by 
heart. With respect to the SarroXoyg/v practised with 
it, see Supr. p. 127. The Protestant church also adopt- 
ed the Lord's prayer, as a standing form in the public 
worship, and met with opposition solely from the 
Anabaptists, from a sect of eccentric Puritans, and 
from the Quakers, parties who in general reduce the 
whole service to the subjective state of feeling in the 
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congregation at the time, and consequently will not 
consent to tolerate in it any permanent objective ele- 
ment Respecting the controversy of the Puritans 
with the Episcopalians in England upon this subject, 
see Benthem England. Kirch-und Schulenstaat, C 
xxvi. 8. 591,seqq. We have already observed, that the 
shorter the prayer opposed by the Saviour to baUo- 
loyy^ the richer did it require to be in substance. 
We may hence concede what has been received in the 
church, that all Christian supplications must be re- 
ducible to this one. As Chrysostom says, it is the 
/Msroov of the Christian's prayers; and as Euthymios 
finely expresses it, 'jra^ad/dojci r-jirov 6u%^c:, ob^ Im 
raurjjv fiovinv njv syp^^i' Eup^oO/u^s^a, aXX* 7va, ravrriv s^oy- 
rti 'Tfiyiiv su%?f, i% raurjjg Sc^utfi^a rAg svvotag rSiv i\h 
^uv. In fine, Cyprian : Qualia sunt orationis domi- 
nicae sacramenta, quam multa, quam magna, breviter 
in sermone coUecta, sed in virtute spiritualiter copi- 
osa, ut nihil omnino praetermissum sit, quod non in 
precibus atque orationibus nostris coelestis doctrinae 
compendio comprehendatur. The Socinians were dis- 
satisfied with this assertion, but only because they 
took up the idea too outwardly, Volckel, however, 
De vera religione, 1. IV. c. 9, forms an exception. 

We have only farther cursorily to notice, two 
hypotheses upon the design of the prayer, which may 
pass for antiquated. One of them is Pfannkuche's 
opinion in Eichhorn's allgero. Bibl. der bibl. Litt. 
Bd. X. s. 846, that Christ meant it to serve for a sym- 
bol of faith to his disciples, and the other the 
highly absurd view of MoUer, broached first in 
Augusti's Theolog. Monatschrift, and then in the 
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book, Neue Ansichten schwieriger Stellen der vier 
Evangelisten, Gotha 1819, s. 39, that each several 
petition was the beginning of a Jewish prayer, and 
that Jesus* only intention was, by instancing the most 
serviceable of the prayers in use among the nation, to 
give his disciples an interim prayer, until the time 
when, by the Spirit, they should be taught to pray. It is 
remarkable that Augusti should have thought of de- 
fending in the Denkwiirdigkeiten, Th. IV. 132, V. 
93, this view of his old friend. Against Pfannkuche, 
Nosselt, in particular, takes arms in the Exerc. 



3. SOURCES OF THE PRAYER. 

It appears somewhat strange to speak of the 
sources of a prayer dictated by the Saviour to his 
disciples, inasmuch as a personage like Christ has no 
need to search beyond tlie inexhaustible fountain of 
his own being, for materials, especially for a prayer. 
If all that is meant, however, merely is, that to serve 
for clothing the suggestions of his own mind, the 
Saviour found some kind of form already extant, and 
proceeded to make use of it, there is nothing to ob- 
ject. In this way, the entire Old Testament mode 
of delineation became a form to him. For the good 
of others too, the Saviour might have deigned to 
make use of foreign sources. Let us now try the 
different opinions that have been broached upon the 
subject. 

It is not to the fifteenth century, uhen Pico von Miran- 
dola described Plato and Pythagoras as deriving their 
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wisdom from the Pentateuch, but to the century 
in which we now live, that the bizarre hypothesis of 
. Christ having borrowed a large portion of his religion, 

I and, among other things, the Lord's Prayer, from the 

) Zendavesta, belongs. This view, broached by Herder, 

Erlaut. des N. T. aus einer ueueroflPn. Urkunde, 
Riga 1775, by J. A.C. Richter, Das Christenthum und 
die altesten Relgionen des Orients, Leipz. 1B19, 
by Rhode, Die heilige Sage der alten Bactrer 1820, 
and by Seyffarth, Beitrag zur Specialcharakteris- 
tik der Johauneischen schriften, Leipz. 1823, is ex- 
pressed most boldly by Rhode, p. 416, where it is 
said, " In truth we may ccUl Christ^s prayer a short 
extract from the prayers of the Zend writings^ and 
for every petitiony several almost verbally equivalent 
* parallels are to he found. But what is the proof of 
this in fact monstrous assertion ? A single passage 
from the Zendavesta, B. 1. Th. 2. s. 89, which 
is supposed to resemble the fifth petition, but of 
which similarity there is not the slightest trace. A 
refutation of the groundless hypothesis is to be 
found iu tiie dissertation by Gebser, De explica- 
tione script, sacr. praesertim N. T. e libro Zenda- 
vesta, leu. 1824, and iu his treatise De oratione do- 
minica, p. 19. 

On the other hand, there can be nothing startling 
in the assertion, that the Saviour borrowed the peti- 
tions of this prayer from prayers used by his country- 
men at the time, provided always that we do not 
reckoih'the cause of this to have been any poverty 
of intellect on his part, but hold what Olshausen, p. 
223 says, '* Every element of truth and beauty which 
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the civilizatioo of the country offered, always ope- 
rated in exciting his inward resources. He even 
reproduced the materials of tradition in fresh youth- 
fulness, from the creative life-power inherent in him- 
self.'* The collections of prayers, which the Jews 
make use of under the name *i^mD, contain many 
excellent ones, borrowed both in thought and ex- 
pression from the Old Testament. Supposing such 
prayers to have existed in those days, why should not 
the Saviour, in order to nurture his disciples in the 
good which they already possessed, have delivered 
the best petitions they contained, worked up in his 
mind to a beautiful whole ? So far from a believer 
taking offence at this, the circumstance would sug- 
gest a still deeper reflection, such as is expressed by 
Grotius: tam longe abfuit Dominus ab omui aflecta- 
tione non necessariae novitatis. Could it possibly 
scandalize any one, for the Saviour, who had experi- 
mentally imbibed so much of the spirit of the Old 
Testament, as that even upon the cross. Matt, xxvii. 
46, he expresses his inmost feelings in the words of 
the Psalms, to have delivered an entire prayer in the 
same ? Does not the Christian church of the present 
day, express her devotion largely in the language of 
the Old Testament? There could therefore be no- 
thing offensive in that supposition. The supposition, 
however, must nevertheless be rejected, and rejected 
on the ground that the agreement which has been 
asserted between this prayer and prayers of the Rab- 
bins, is wholly null. This has been already perceived 
by Kuinol, Fritzsche, Henneberg, Gebser, Olshausen, 
so that one might look upon the opinion as almost an- 
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tiquated. During' the whole of last century, and down 
to the present day, however, it met with such univer- 
sal acquiescence, that we must enter upon the matter 
somewhat more in detail. Nay, but very recently, a 
clergyman expressed in a journal an anxious rei^uest 
for information whether Christ really borrowed his 
prayer from the RabbinSi in which case, he confess- 
ed th^t he would no longer be able to say it with devo- 
tion. The parallels, as they have been called, from 
the writings of the Rabbins, are to be found in the 
Annot. upon the Lord's Prayer, by Drusius, Grotius, 
Cappellus, Lightfoot, Schottgen, Wetstein and Vi- 
tringa de syn. vet. p. 962, in the treatise of Witsius 
above referred to, and in fine, in a treatise on the 
particular subject by Surenhusius in the Syll. dissert, 
p. 31, which Chamberlayne printed along with the 
edition of his collection of Lord's Prayers.* Now, 
on a comparison of all these so called parallel passa- 
ges, it appears that a proper similarity subsists solely 
in regard to the preface and the two first petitions. 
For instance, in several Jewish prayers, God is even 
to this day addressed, " Our Father in heaven": 
There occurs, too, in several more modern pray- 
ers, *< Let thy name be hallowed by our works,** or 
*< Let thy name be hallowed and thy memorial ex- 

' That very uncritical work too. Die geheime Lehre der al- 
ten Orientaler und Juden zur innern und hohern Bibelerk- 
ISrung aus RaUnern (Rabbinen) und der ganzea alten lii- 
teratur Ton einena grossen Pliilologen des Auslandes (the Swede 
Hallenberg), Rdstock 1805, which made so much noise on 
its first appearance, commences its disclosures with the pre- 
tended demonstration of the Lord's Prayer being contained in 
the writings of the Rabbins. 
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alted." In fine/ prayer is often made " tliat the 
Messiah's kingdom, the kingdom of God, and the re- 
demption of Israel might come." Now that the Sa- 
viour did not need to borrow the appellation FcUher^ 
from a Jewish prayer, is a point on which no doubt 
can obtain, even were there no other ground, than 
that in the Old Testament, as well as among the la- 
ter Jews, God is as seldom called Father^ and as fre- 
quently called Ki7igy as in the New, the name Father 
is the regular, and that of King the rare one. With 
respect, moreover, to the phrase ^nii; wnpn^ nnan^ 
we will see in ver. 10, that it too occurs so often in 
the Old Testament, that Christ assuredly did not re- 
quire to borrow it from the Rabbins. The petition, 
again, for the coming of the D^niv n^^bn, belongs so 
entirely to the Old and New Testaments, that, 
agreeably to Christian phraseology, he could not 
have spoken otherwise. With this, the actual pa- 
rallels are properly exhausted. To the third peti- 
tion, the only parallel to be found, consists in the 
words, << Let thy name be hallowed in this world, as 
it is hallowed in heaven," and " The Israelites are 
angels upon earth, the angels hallow the name of God 
ID heaven, the Israelites upon earth." As a parallel 
to the yb«r^ petition, the passage from the Tr. Bera- 
choth is quoted, *< The wants of thy people are many ; 
May it please thee, O God! to give to each of them 
'as much as is necessary for his nourishment^' and to 
every nation what they need.'* For the fifth peti- 
tion, there is wanting even the semblance of a paral- 
lel. To answer the sixths the following is quoted 
from a Jewish morning prayer, " O Lord, our God, 

VOL. II. L 
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make us to follow thy oommandmeots, lead us not 
mto the band of sin, nor into the hand of transgres- 
sion, nor into the hand of temptation, nor into con- 
tempt. Remove us far from the bent to evil, (^T 
jrii)y unite us with the bent to good." It needs no 
further proof that allusions of this kind by no means 
suffice to demonstrate a causal connection betwixt 
the Rabbinical prayers and that of our Lord. Over 
and above, however, we have to take into account 
the important circumstance, that those apparently 
similar expressibns have been collected together from 
the most heterogeneous writings. Some of them 
occurring in the Talmud and the book Sohar, in Ms- 
torieal narration^ othi rs in moral treatises, and, in 
fine, others in coUecHons of prayers. Those of greatest 
similarity are to be found in a lirn», t. e. a collec- 
tion of prayers of the Portuguese Jews, and tn the 
^D^n ^dD, so much used by Drusius, whose author 
is a R. Jehuda Klatz. Now the Portuguese ooUec- 
tion most certainly does not reach beyond the middle 
ages, and as for R. Jehuda Klatz, he lived, it ap- 
pears, at the end o( the ^fteenih (! ) century.* What 
sort of an inference can be drawn from the prayers 
of this R. Jehuda Klatz, and of the Portugtiese Jews 
in Amsterdam, with regard to the prayers in use 
among the Jews at the time of Jesus ? 

We have still an original view to notice, first 
broached by Knorr von Rosenroth, and which has 

' M''olf does not give the age he lived in. Even the Ger- 
man sound of his name shews that he belongs to modern times. 
But in De Rossi, Dizzionario storico degli autori Ebrei, Parma 
1802. I. p. 89, we read that his work Sefer Musar came out as 
an opus posthumum, ldd7> in C<mstantinople. 
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gained the approval of several persoos of note. This 
pious stetesman, profoundly initiated into Jewish 
mysticiBni, and known as a writer of hynans, brings 
forward, in the third part of his Apparatus in libr. 
Sohar. pref. § 2, the opinion, that the petitions in the 
Lord's prayer represent the series of the cabalistical 
4?nianation, aeeording to the four worlds, mundus Azilu- 
iicus, BeriathicuSy JeEiraticuSy and Asia, and in this ob- 
tained the aasentof several of the learned, among others, 
of the great and judicious Buddeus. There arose upon 
this subject an animated controversy, the opposite 
view being maintained, particularly by Gottlob 
Wemsdorf in his Vindiciis orationis domin. Vit. 1706, 
and in the disputation held under the presidency of 
Joh. Andr. Schmid by Schrader. : Orat. dominica 
historice et dogmatice proposita, praeeipue autem 
Judaiamo opposita. Helm. 1710. 



4. CONTENTS OF THE PRATER AND TRAIN OF IDEAS. 

On the richness of its contents, TertuUian, in his 
day, expresses himself with great force, De orat. c. 

1 : Bre vitas ista magnae ac beatae interpretatio- 

nis substantia fulta est, quantumque substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffnnditnr sensibus, neque enim pro- 
pria tanium orationis officia complexa est, venera- 
tionem dei, aut hominis petitionem, sed omnem paene 
sermoneni Domini, omnem commemorationem dis- 
ciplinae. ut revera in orutione dr^artum toiius Evan- 
gelii comprehendatur. This depth of import, how- 
ever, ivill only be rightly apprehended; on the sup- 
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position of the correctness of the bermeneutical rale, 
delivered vol i. p. 139. 188. 200, to wit, that in ex- 
I pounding the words of Christ, we have not merely to 
I take into account the sense in which his hearers at 
] the time understood them, but rather try to find that 
I which he himself connected with them. If we suppose, 
therefore, that, having foretold to his disciples, the fu- 
ture coming of the Spirit to make them perfect, he was 
aware of what was one day to be the spiritual life of the 
church, then must the prayer delivered for the use of 
his church in all following ages, be likewise such a one, 
as cannot be rightly prayed and rightly understood, 
except from the finished state of spiritual attainment. 
In other words : ITiis prater acquires its full signifi- 
cance in the mauih of the regenerated Christian alone. 
He only can, in the full sense of the term, call God 
Father. He only can, with right understanding, 
pray for the coming of the kingdom of God. He 
only can ask, " Forgive us our debts, as ux forgive our 
debtors'' This is a principle which we shall have to 
hold fast throughout the whole exposition, and it is 
the sole point of view from which the import of the 
prayer becomes perspicuous. 

If then the prayer be really rich in matter, we 
shall also be certain to find in it a train of ideas. Nei- 
ther will there be any tautology, as so many imagin- 
ed was the case with the three first petitions ; For 
there can be no doubt of the truth of Calov's obser- 
vation, That in this prager, which was opposed to 
tautologies, tautologies are least of all to be expected. 
And if there be a train of ideas, this will evince it- 
self likewise by an external arrangement, such as 
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even the superficial observer remarks in the thrice- 
repeated ^ of the three first petitions, and in the 
fourfold fjfisTi of the three or four last. No doubt 
we must beware of underlaying with logical schemes, 
•ccording to the forms of the school, the discourses 
of the Lord and his Apostles. In the language of 
God to mankind, sounding from the kingdom of grace, 
equally with that which addresses us from the kingdom 
of nature, an orderof a loflier kind than the formally lo- 
gical prevails. Just at the point where the square of I 
our logic will no longer fit, commence the confines of / 
a higher realm. The discourses of men of God do 
not need to be dressed into French gardens by the 
scholastic shears of a Lampe and a Baumgarten, in or- 
der to acquire order and connection. They are like an 
English park, where grove and meadow variously al- 
ternate, but where, through all the seeming confu- 
sion, the law of beauty and order of a higher sort is yet 
maintained. It would, however, be running into ex- 
tremes on the opposite side, were we to discard every 
proof of a strict logical arrangement. There are in- 
stances in which the formally logical disposition of bo- 
dies is the essential logic of the mind, and this is quite 
peculiarly the case with triplicity. It was not the 
effect of a meaningless schematismust that the philo- 
sophy of the ancients was subdivided into Dialectics, 
Physics and Ethics, or the Christian' doctrine into 
Theology, Anthropology and Soterology. In the 
same way, there results a logical plan for the Lord's 
prayer, founded necessarily in the nature of prayer 
and of Christian faith. The prayer contains a sacred 
heptad of petitions, which separate into two halves. 
(See, as to the number six which the Reformed, and 
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the number sewn^ which the Lutheran Church, sup- 
poses, vfaat is said, v. 19, on the seventh petition.) 
The first expresses God's relation towards us, the 
latter our relation towards God. The three opening 
petitions unfold gradually one thought: 1. GodlJ^^ 
must be acknowledged to be what Jie is ; 2. Thei4 
does he reign over man ; 3. Thereby will the earth 
be at last glorified into the kingdom of heaven. Itt 
like manner, the four last petitions contain a pr<^res- .^ 
sion which runs parallel Supplication begins witB 
what is inferior, entreating first for earthly necessaries, 
and then for spiritual blessings : 1. for the removal 
of past guilt ; 2. for protection from guilt to come ; 
3. for final deliverance from all sin and evil.* Here- 
upon is appended an epilogue, belonging indeed to a la- 
ter period, but exceedingly well suited to the place it oc- 
cofnes, and which once morein a triad, states the grounds 
of«the Chriedan's assurance of faith. This trun of 
ideas is set forth, still more strictly arranged, in the 
following scheme by Dr. Weber, in the program of 
1828, to which we have referred. 



1) ffa«^. 

2) 7iimS)v, 



Aoyo(. 



guya/. 

1) ayiaaOjjru 

rh mfid <fov. 



2) JX^froi 7} 
$a<f/\6ia <fov, 
3) 6 ev roTg 3) yivri^^roj 
o^^avoTf, rh ^sXTjfid 
(fov xrX. 



1) rhv &^ov Tifiuv r. 



'EflT/Xoyof. 

1) Sri (fov 
hriv 1} j8a- 



2) tmI a(pfg i/aav tSl 2) iroD Isrn 
3) (ToD l(rriy 



o^eiXrifMtTa xrX. 
3) xai fjkii iJifsvs'yxfig 
9i/iag ug leu^a^iJ^h 
xrX, 



* Bengel : Tres rdiquae rogadoties speotaat nUe spiritaalis 
in mimdo imfiuiiB, progreMum, exitum^ rogantesqiie ooiiite&- 
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The first ihy^ii and the first a7nj/»a Dr. Weber re- 
fers to theolog}', the seoood wy(ri and (itrvniMi, to 
Christology, the third %\iyvi^ with the third aiTTj/Aay to 
{Hueitimatology, or angelology and demonology. It is 
mere correct to say, that the disposition of these petitions 
is founded in the economy of Father, Son and Spirit, 
which economy here, as is also often the case else- 
where, appears as the deeper basis of our logical or- 
der of the Triad. The acknowledgment of the natue 
f^the Godhead as holy, relates mainly to the Father j 
as the d^x^* ^'^ reign in mankind is carried on 
through the mediation of the Son. It attains its 
completion through the Spirit, in which the Father 
and Son preside in the Church, so that the divine 
will is executed upon earth as it is in heaven. In the 
same way, the support of the bodily existence relates 
to the opus creationis et conservationis, consequently, 
chiefly to the economy of the Father, the doing away 
of the guilt cfnn, to the economy of the Son, protec- 
tion from the power of temptation, and ultimate sub- 
jedive redemption from evil, to the economy of the 
Spirit. 

According to this, and especially after reflecting for 
one^s self on the several petitions, we shall know what 
to think of the following remarkable judgments passed 
by Joh. Chr. Fr. Schulz in his Anmerk. zu. Mich. 
Uebers., and by Moller s. 47. The former theo- 
logian is of opinion that <' The want of all cohe- 
rence and all natural connection between the seve- 

tnr non solum de sua indigentia, sed etiam de reatu, periculo 
et angustiis. Quum haec amota sunt, Deus est illis omnia in 
omnibus, pef rogationes tres primas. Compare Augustine and 
Calvin. 
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ral petitions, which could scarcely be excused in a 
supplicant praying with the most unbridled fancy, far 
less in one so reflective and considerate, as Jesus 
doubtless requires^, makes it impossible to suppose 
that the prayer forms a connected whole."^ And 
Mdlier, *< In short, the moment we regard the 
prayer as connected, we perceive in it so many de- 
fects, that one does not understand, why Jesus did 
not deliver something more perfect (!!)" 

We have still one question to discuss. Are the 
three first petitions really petitions? It might be 
urged, that they refer to the cause of God, and that 
we cannot properly be said to pray for God's cause, but 
only that we long for the accomplishment of what is 
contained in these three clauses. Dr. Weber accord- 
ingly calls them, as had been before done by Grotius, 
pia vota. In substance, however, this comes to the 
same thing, for, with the Christian, every desire be- 
comes prayer. Besides, it would be a superficial 
view to say, that we here pray for God's cause and 
not for our own. Much more is the glorifying of 
God in mankind, the glorifying at the same time of 
mankind in God, and consequently likewise a proper 
subject of supplication to us. Many of the exposi- 

* Schulz supposes that the prayer is to be taken up as fol- 
lows : — ** When you want to make a prayer of adoration to 
the Father of universal nature, thus speak, O thou, who art 
our Father, and the Father of all thy creatures, highly exalted, 
let thy praise be our continual employment." 2. <' Or when 
you wish to pray for the acceleration of the commencement of 
my religion, speak ..." 3. " Or when you wish to 
pray to Ood for the utmost happiness of mankind, consisting 
in the willing obserranoe of his precepts, say . . . " 
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tors, however, have considered at least the first petition 
to be merely a votum, or as they termed it, a doxolo- 
gy=:ih>jQyi^Thi 6 0i6g, so Pricaeus, Olearius, Wetstein, 
Michaelis. The nature of the doxology, as we find 
it among the Jews and Mahometans, consists in this, 
that as often as with heartfelt emotion, they name the 
name of God, a ** blessed be it," or ^* hallowed be it," 
is subjoined. Now, if the ayia^firoit here were not 
petition, but merely something appended to the men- 
tion of God, we should expect the relative or the par<^ 
ticiple to be used, as it is, Rom. i. 25, or Rom. ix. 5. 
Standing in the way it does, we must necessarily re- 
gard it as supplication ; the more so, that it complete- 
ly fits into the train of thought, whereas in so short a 
prayer, a mere doxology would seem to be out of 
place. 

V, 9. The Invocation. — Here, at the very out-* 
set, we must keep in mind the remark made at p. 148. 
Although among the Heathen and Jews the paternal 
name of God was the rarer, and de^rortj; and j3<x«X£u^ 
the more common, the former is still not wholly 
^wanting. Among the Persians, Mithras bore the 
name of Father; See Julian, Caesares p. 336. ed. 
Spauh. Jupiter is a composition of Diovis=Deus 
und Pater. The irarri^ &wv n a^df mv ts from Homer 
is familiar, as also the Hellenistic triad, ZsD n icdn^ 
xaJ 'ASijva/i} xai ** AiroWwy as, e. g. Od. IV. v. 341. 
According to the celebrated passage in Plato's Tim- 
aeus, where the Deity is spoken of as the ^ari)^ xai 
To/i}ri}( rou xSgfMVj it became particularly current 
among the new Platonists, who also lay special 
stress upon the fact, that the Deity is pre-eminently 
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th« Father of the good. Plutarch Vita Alex. c. 27. 
What the heathen pat into the predicate «wr^P is 
stated Diod. Sic. bibl. V. c 72, &c. : ^ars^ dt (axtrhf 

rm av^^dvuv. So too does Platarch, De superstit. c. 6, 
put the crar^tx6¥ in of^osition to the rv^avvixSvy and saj 
that the d»0'ida//»wy knows the latter only in the Deity. 
It ifl true, that all the Gentile was acquainted with was 
man's original descent by nature from the Divine Being. 
This of itself, however, involved the basis of a filial re- 
lationship on the part of man to God, and of a pater- 
nal love on God's part to man, as has been expressed 
•above, c. v. 45; Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 28; So that it 
was not mere delusion when the Heathen, in the all- 
disposing Deity, recognized and marked not merely 
the ruling, but also the paternal, power. This name 
acquired still greater truth in the mouth of the Is- 
raelite, who enjoyed manifestations of the mercy 
of his God, of a kind so distinguished, that he 
could exclaim in the language of Ps. cxlvii. 19, 
20. The paternal name is to be found in the 
Old Test. Deut. xxxii. 6. Is. Ixiii. 16. Jer. iiL 
4, 19. Mai. i. 6. Wisd. xiv. 3. Sir. xxiii. 1. 
That for a Hebrew too, the idea of defence and pro- 
tection was what chiefly lay in the appellation, may 
be inferred from such passages as Ps. Ixviii. 6. Is. 
ix. 6. It acquires its deepest sense in the case of the 
Christian, by the birth which is from God. To be- 
come in this respect children of God, is an I^owms 
they have first obtained through him who is God's 
childy in the absolute sense, John i. 12. Compare 
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vol. i. 146; sv^Oi p. 44, which is acknowledged by 
the large majority of ancient expositors ; ^ and which 
even the philologist CameraHus expressly brings for- 
ward. Jast then as in regard to the paternal relation 
among men, the watchful and nortaring care of the 
father is based upon the procreation of the son irom 
his substance, so is it in the paternal relationship of 
God to man. God is in Scripture styled the author 
of that relationship. He is Father in the highest 
sense, £pb. iii. 15. Matt, xxiii. 9. All therefore in 
the human father that belongs to the paternal idea, 
will be found agam in the relation of the heavenly 
Father to his human offspring, and this in the highest 
degree, whereas a human father only corresponds im-' 
perfectly with the type, as is implied in c. vii. 11. 
While recent interpreters and doctrinalists alloAv the 
appellation of God as the Father of men, to be only 
an improper metonymical figure of speech, ancient 
writers of the Church express themselves more pro- 
fonndly, and more consistently with scripture, when, 
on the contrary, they give the name to all earthly fa* 
thers only in the improper sense, and to God alone in 
the proper, Basilius adv. Eunom. 1. 11. c. 23, op. T. 
1. 259 : oitfTs fronii^ iifiutv 6 0s6g ou xara^^(frixSj^^ obS^ 
1% jtieraipo^gy aXXcb xv^iug %al ^^oaro^g xa/ atXtl^tvoii hvc- 
fjkd^irou, di& ruv (fufAunxav yovstjv ug rh iTveti rifmg sx roij 

* Cyprian: Homo novus, renatus, et Deo suo per ejus 
gradate restitutus pater dicit, quia filius esse jam coepit — 
Quod nomen nemo nostrum in oratione auderet attingere, nHi 
ipse nobis sic permisisset orare. Origen : tlm^ tZt ttMnt «' Sym 
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fiii ovTOf roL^yayiiv^ xai raS^ xf^dsfMvioug ir^o^otxnovfisvos. 
Even 80 Damascenus, De orthod. fid. 1. 1, c. 13. 

Here, at the very outset, as is the case through the 
whole prayer, the suppliant uses rifiuv. The Christ- 
ian is the member of a body, and therefore the indivi- 
dual feels the necessities of the whole, just as he is to 
partake its exaltation, when the whole shall be glori- 
fied, 1 Cor. xii. 26. In virtue of this bond of mem- 
bership, the disciple of Christ supplicates in behalf 
of all, what he supplicates for himself; in fact, the 
kingdom of God in its perfection, can only come to 
At'in, in as far as it, at the same time, comes to all. 

• iv roTg ov^vo/s. The paternal name had awakened 
confidence, 1 John iii. 1. Rom. viii. 15. Ps. ciii. 13, 
as Lnther says in his Kleiner catechismus: " God 
means thereby to lure us into believing that he is our 
true Father, and we his true children." But the 
mind of the suppliant must not stop short at the 
earthly pattern of what a Father is ; He is bound to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and hence it is said, 
Our Father, which art in heaven. The Heidelberg 
Catechism replies to the question, Why is this added ? 
*< In order that there may not he anything earthly in 
our conception of the heavenly majesty of God,'* To 
make the pure, the silent, the changeless, the immea- 
surable aether, exalted as it is above all the pollution 
and troubles, the mutability and limitations of this earth, 
the dwelling place of the Divine being, belongs to those 
spontaneous symbols, which have a foundation in the 
consciousness of all ifiankind. A ristotle thus speaks in 
that remarkable passage, De coelo 1. I. c. 3 : ^dmi 
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aveardru rf» ^sl(f) T6fro¥ airodsdoaaiy xa/ jSa^jSa^o/ 
xat ' EXXfivsg, S<foi'jn§ thai vofiit^ovtri ^soug, dfjXovorif ug rp 
a^avdrtf} rb a^dmrov (fwri^rtifimv. Compare the book 
ascribed to this philosoper, De Mundo, c, 2, and c. 6. 
As the Greek said of his Jupiter, Zsug vve^rara dutfiU' 
ra mmv, so the great majority of heathen nations, both 
in ancient and modern times. In the Old Test, like- 
wise, the heaven is designated as God's seat, but even \ 
this designation is again nullified, as being symboli- 
cal, inasmuch as, on the other hand, the omnipresence \ 
of God, and his elevation above all space, are spoken { 
of iu the strongest and most exalted expressions, 1 
Kings viii. 27. 2 Chron. ii. 6. Ps. cxzxix. 7. Jer. 
xxiii. 23. The impious only say. Job xxii. 13, 14, 
<* How doth God know ? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud ? Thick clouds are a covering to him that 
he seeth not; and he walketh in the circuit of heaven." 
Sometimes tlie symbolical character of the expression, 
" Jehovah in heaven," evinces itself quite manifestly, 
as when, Is. Ixvi., it is said, " The heaven is his throne, 
and the earth his footstool," which nobody will take 
in the literal sense. That the predicate intimates 
exaltedness and superioity to all earthly relations, is 
likewise apparent from Ps. ii. 4 ; ciii. 19 ; cxiii. 4, 5 ; 
cxv. 3. De Wette bibl. Dogm. § 99, quite correctly 
calls these expressions instinctively symbolicaL It is 
only to be wished that he himself, and other modern 
expositors of the Old Test., had not lost sight of this. 
They would, in that case, have abstained from so often 
charging the Scriptures with carnal conceptions, such as 
might perhaps have been entertained by some fleshly- 
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raioded individui^« aino^g the fieople, but to which the 
raope enlightened were far superior. Since then, the 
symbolical character of the designation is not to be 
mistake&y even in the Old Test, how Qiuch less may 
this be done, in the discourse of Christ, according to 
whose saying, his Father is a spirit. Christianity hav- 
ing retained the symbolical language of the Old Test., 
we shall just have to inquire -what it was designed 
to express. There is first the purity of the divine 
being, Job xv. 15, God dwelleth in light, 1 Tim. vi. 
16, then his immensity, Ps. cxiii. 4 ; xxxvi. 5, then 
his loftiness and immutability, Ps. xi. 4 ; ciii. 1 1. Is. 
Iv. 9. In this meaning the phrase is also understood 
by the fathers. See Suicer, Thes. ii. 523. Many of 
them, however, bring forward in preference another 
signification, which is likewise not excluded. Heaven, 
as V. 10 also expresses, is the seat of the sinless and 
blessed spirits ; Compare in the Old Test. Gen. xxviii. 
12. It is in these spirits that the fulness of God 
chiefly resides, and hence it is said that he dwells 
among them. Damascenus De orth. fid. 1. 1, c. 16 ; 

So, at the present passage, Origen, Theodoret, Chry- 
sostom and Augustine. 

On the necessity of avoiding, in the conception of 
the phrase, all limitation in regard to space, Origen 
and Augustine, the pillars of the eastern and west- 
ern Churches, both speak with particular emphasis. 
The latter says, ep. 57, ad Dard.: Si enim populus 
Dei, nondum factus aequalis angelis ejus, adhuc in 
ista peregrinatione dicitur templum ejus, quanto ma- 
gis est templum ejus in coelis, ubi est populus angelo- 
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rttm, quibus ag^egandi et coaequuidi sumus, cum 
fiBita per^rioatione, quod promissnm est sumpseri- 
mus. In elucidatiog our passage, Augustine observes : 
" Were auy one to place God locally in the beaven, 
tben migbt the ^trd« be envied, for tbey would be near- 
er to bim tban men. The expression is rather symbo- X 
lioal, just as in prayer we ourselves turned towards the 
east, in order that, by the very turning of the body to 
something superior, we might become more aware of 
the spirit turning to the Supreme: convenit enim 
gradibus religionis et plurimum expedit, ut omnium 
sensibus et parvulorum et magnorum bene sentiatur 
de Deo. Here, however, heaven properly designates 
the corda justorum." 

After having heard several voices of antiquity up- 
on the rich import of the invocation of the Lord's 
prayer, we shall now hear what the most recent ex- 
positors have to say upon the subject. In Kuinol we 
read, "irarii^ thiaSiv 6 h roTg ob^voTg sc. wv, Deus c^time, 
maxime, potentissime et benignissime. In Meyer, 
« Most exalted and omnipresent Father, an address 
in prayer very frequent among the Jews, and opposed 
to the idolatry of the heathen ;** just as if somebody 
from the Jewish people, no matter who, were here 
speaking, and not the only begotten Son of God, he 
who was in the bosom of the Father, and who, when 
he made use of the language of those he appeared 
amidst, knew well how to attach to it a different 
sense from that in which it was understood by this or 
that individual of the Jewish nation. And can this 
be all that these interpreters have to tell us ! 

* Ayta^^rirea rh mfid tfou. The elucidati^^ of this 
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petition depends chiefly upon the narrower or more 
comprehensive sense we give to the ovo/jm. We 
may understand it as restricted in its meaning to 
the proper name of God, t. e. Jehovah^ or, according 
to the larger use of the word, we may regard it as the 
designation of the Divine Being, after those attributes 
which are ascribed to him in the conception of man, 
taking it up in the way *i3r is used. Even Origen : 
ofOfLa rotrj¥ itsri xsfaXa/wdi}g ir^oanyo^/aj r^i tdtag iroiO' 

*Ayid^u¥ answers the Hebrew wnpn and Tinp and 
imports primarily to make that which is unholy^, holy, 
afterwards to treat or regard as holy that which is 
holy ; it is then tantamount to, to honour. Numb. xx. 
12. Deut. xxxii. 51. Ex. xx. 8. Lev. xxi. 8. The 
transitive meaning of intransitive' verbs is often that 

oNreating. So 77p to be light, 77p to treat disn- 
spectfuUy, ^^3 to he weighty, splendid, ^33 to treat 

honourably. So likewise icytaX^uv in the N. Test., I 
Pet iii. 15, in the Apochr. Sir. xxxiii. 4, and in the 
Ecclesiastical Fathers, e, g. Chrysostom Horn, in Ps. 
cxiii., wtfTfc^ayyfXo/riy 0gir ayidt^ovffi flrowj^/ag/ttgvTatfjj; 
artiXkayfisvoi, a^snjv 6i fisriovrii fiirdt ax^i^i/ag' otjru 
dfi xara^ib&sifi/Liv xai rifisTg aurhv ay/a^g/v.* Accord- 
ing to this, the sense of aytd^uv would answer to that 
of ^o^a^g/i^ ; thus there occurs side by side, rh ovofiM rou 

* Sftfut is a cnmpendious denomination, ezhiMtire of the pro- 
per quality of the penon's name. 

^ As the angels sanctify God by being delivered from all 
wickedness, and punctually following virtue, let us also be 
deemed worthy so to sanctify him. 
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^eou TO dyiw xas lydogov (Tob. viii. 5.) We also find 
together, Sirach xxxvi. 9, avv-^i/oD^t and nyio^^i* In 
the Old Test., Lev. z. 3, niDM and )2;npM stand beside 
each other. So likewise, £z. xxviii. 22 ; xxxviii. 28. 
In the Jewish prayers we find side by side vnpn^ 

*^ DW bn:»n^ and ixsn^ Tisn wnpn^ ^»ll;, from 
which forms it is that the highly esteemed Chaldaic 
prayer imp has its name.<^ In the Semitic dialects, 
and even in the later Greek, dytdt^stv has hence ac- 
quired the meaning of suXo/g/V. Among the Rabins, 
Tinnp is equivalent to nsil. In the iEthiopic, the 
doxology is called by a term from the same root. In 
the Ambic, jj^jjij takdisy is the technical name for 
praising God, Reland De rel. Muh. p. 149. In the 
language of the later Greek church, the forms were 
usually ay/a^g/y H irorri^m = suXoyg/V, and ayiadfihg 
fisyag was the designation for the benediction of the 
water. See Du Cange Gloss. Grace, med. s. h. v. 
At this passage it is at once taken as synonymous 
with do^d^uv by Chrysostom and Theodoret, Op. T. 
II. p. 349, on Is. xlviii. 7, rh aytdaan dvri roZ u/t^tv^- 
tfare re^s/xsv. dxtroii yd^ xa) T^oasu^ofiivoi Xeyofisv, ay/a- 
tfS^roi rh ovofid ffov dvri roD ho^aa^r^rui. Origen 
expounds dytdH^uv by u-^^ouv. 

If then we take the ovofj^a beside it, in the narrower 
sense, the petition would express the desire that the 
name of God may be uttered with reverence, and ^. 

hence never unnecessarily taken into the lips, never / 

abused. Were we, however, to put this restriction 

* Compare Gapellus, Schottgen, Wetstein on this passage^ 
aod Vitringa de Synag. Vet. III. 2, 8. 
VOL. II. M 
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upon the petition^ the narrowness of the meaaiog 
would form too strong a contrast with the wide com- 
prehensiveness of the rest. We have to add that 
even the Hebraic and Rabbinical phrase ^^Dv; un^prr 
has not merely the narrow sense, " to utter the divine 
name with reverence/' hut rather << to regard God as 
holy in all the relations he bears.** Is. xxix* 23. 
Ezech. xxxvi. 23. Comp. Is. lii. 5, Rom. iu 24. 1 
Tim. vi. 1. Just as little in the N. Test, can 
tol^aZjin and ^an^aZv rh wofia r. ^iwi^ be taken in so 
narrow a sense. John xii. 28 ; xviL 1» 4, 6. Rev. 
XV. 4. We shall accordingly regard ovo^a aa a pe- 
riphrasis, in which case^ however^ the proper name 
itself is also included. << Let all that is compre- 
hended in the name of God, God in every aspect of 
his character, be held sacred I'* This hallowing, more- 
over, is twofold ; one, the recognition of Grod as the 
being he is, the other, submission to his governance, 
as a necessary consequence of such recognition, 
whenever it is genuine. Properly speaking, too, the 
construction we mentioned first, when it does not 
take all too superficial a form, reverts to this, for a 
serious dread of abusing the divine name with the 
lips, when it is not a mere external opus operatum, 
must be based upon reverence of the heart towards 
God. This is also expressed by Calvin*s exposition, 
which rather inclines to the first construction. Sanc- 
tificari Dei nomen nihil aliud est, quam suum Deo 
habere honorem, quo dignus est, ut nupquam de 
ipso loquantur vel cogitent homines sine summa ve- 
neratione. 

As for the history of the exposition^ we are able in 
this, as well as the subsequent petition, to give a 
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gradation of expositions, according as interpreters 
hare assigned greater or less comprefoensiveness to 
the wordsk It is rendered least comprebensii^e by 
those who make the scope of the petition to be, that 
the divine name must not be abused^ but always 
uttered with rererenee. Stieh is almost the way in 
which it is taken, by the authors who regard the 
clause as a species of doxolo^y, Prieseus, Olearius, 
Wetstein, Micbaelis. The comprdienstveness is en- 
larged by those, who make the hallowing consist ge* 
nerally, either in praising, acknowledging and glori* 
fying God by itfords, as is done by Socinus, Episeofikis 
and.Piscator, or inlhe acknowledging and glorifying of 
God in the hesurt and walk, from which also results the 
acknowledgment and glorifying of htm through otherS) 
(eh. v. 16.)^ so Chrysostom, Euthyraius, Jerome, Am* 
gustioet Beza« The compass of tlie petition is largest 
when the glorifying in word aod the glorifying in work 
are united, as is done by Luther, who says, ** This i« 
doubtless, a brief word, but in sense it goes far and 
wide a» the world, against ail false doctrine and Hv-* /- 

tug;" and in the grosser Katechismus, "Now this is 
somewhat dark, and not good German, for in our oms^ 
ther tongue we should say ' Heavenly Father, He^ 
uSf tliat thy name alone may he holy. How then is 
it made holy asaongst u»? — Answer. Clearly, as we 
may say^ when both our life and doctrine are Chris^j 
tian." So too Zwingli, and like him the Heidelberg> 
catechism. Calov: Fit sancti6eatio norainis divtoi 
tripliciter, 1. doyfiartxug per sanam doctrinam ; 2. 
ive^rinxojg per sanctam vitam ; 3. <raSijr/xw? per pas- 
siones ob evangelii coufessionem toleratas. With the 
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purpose of better separating the second petition from 
the first, Cocceius takes quite an original view. Dei 
nomen sanctificatur, 1. per obedientiam servatoris ; 
2. per verbum evangelii, quo Christi justitia et Dei 
sanctitas manifestatur. 

v. 10. The beginning of the divine work in and 
upon us is the acknowledgment and veneration of 
God. The form in which, and at the same time the 
medium by which, this is brought about, is the king- 
dom of God once prefigured in Israel, and now in 
Christ substantially introduced, and through him ad- 
vancing with the course of time, to ever greater com- 
pleteness. Such is the connection of this petition 
with the foregoing, and such with this, the connec- 
tion of the third which follows, and which specifies the 
final issue^ consisting in the reconciliation of all dis- 
cord, and the perfect oneness of the creature with the 
will of the Creator. In this way these three petitions 
present us with a beginning, middle and end. 

In order to understand the petition before us, we 
most take up afi'esh what was said, c. v. 3, in deve- 
loping the idea fiatf/Xt/a rov 0sou. Agreeably with 
that, the import will come out as follows : « May 
the holy community of God's obedient children, 
which, in the person of Christ the Son of God, 
has had its first beginning, be ever more and more 
established, both in the general body, and in in- 
dividuals of mankind, through the progressive tri- 
umph of Christ's redeeming power over all opposing 
foes, and go on to be unfolded until that point of 
final issue, at which God will be all in all." 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. 
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The history of the exposition here also exhibits a 
scale of less or more comprehensive meanings. The 
authors who, like Pfannkuche, Rosenmliller and 
Meyer, interpret fiatfiXsia rov 0soVf the Messiah's 
kingdamj keep standing in the indefinite, because the 
question still remains, What did Christ understand 
by the Messiah's kingdom ? The lowest position is 
taken by such as Grotius, Tdler and Michaelis, who 
solely bring forward the abstract idea of the spread 
of the Christian doctrine or dispensation. The 
idea becomes more comprehensive in the hands of 
that dass of expositors, who refer the reigning either to 
the progressive victory of God's Spirit in us and over 
us, or to its final victory in the history of the world, 
which is connected with the reappearance of Christ.^ 
The former is done by Jerome, Cyril, Isidorus Pe- 
hisiota, Gregory of Nyssa, Zwingli, Socinus and 
Wetstein, the latter most decidedly by Tertullian 
and Cyprian. It seems to have been in consequence 
of this view, that Tertullian placed the second peti- 
tion behind the third. To their way of explaining the 
Lord's prayer, Hilary, the auct. op. imp., Euthymius, 
Theopbylact, Piscator (videl. regnum glariae, nam de 
regno ^ro/ia^sequitur in petitione tertia), Maldonatus 
profess their adherence, the latter comparing 1 Cor. 
XV. 28, and Rev. vi. 9, 10. But the construction of 
the petition becomes most comprehensive and pro* 

* Nitzsch, in an interesting essay in the Studien und Kriti- 
ken III. 4, s. 846, has broached the question, why Tertullian 
places the third petition before the second, and takes ooca«on 
te make several beautiful remarks upon the exposition of the 
liord's prayer. 
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found, when bolh meamnga are connected together, 
nor in point of fact do they admit of being severed.! 
For the more Christ becomes the governing prhn 
ciple in humanity, the nearer likewise does the final pe- 
riod of winding up approach, for it is said, Christ ntma^. 
reign till he has put all enemies under his feet, 1 Cor. 
XV. 25. How extremely beautiful and ingeniouB 
Origen's construction of this is, we have seen VoL 
I. p. 101. Differently, and pointing more to the 
end of all things, Augustine says: Adveniai ac* 
ctpiendum est manifesieiw hominibos. QuenMMl- 
modum enim praesens lux absens est coeds, et eia 
qui oculos daudunt, ita Dei r^num, quamvis nun- 
quam discedat de terris, tamen absens est ignoranti«» 
bus. Nulli autem licebit ignorare regnum Dei, cum 
ejus Unigenitus non solum intelligibiliter sed etiam 
visibiUter in homine dominico de coelo venerit judi* 
oaturus vivos et mortuos. In the Homily on this 
passage, Chrysostom gives the same meaning ; else* 
where, however, he likewise gives the spiritual and 
moral. See SuicerObs.p.219. The Heidelberg Ca* 
techtsm says, <' Rule us, therefore, by thy word and 
spirit, that we may ever more and more subject our* 
selves to thee. Uphold and enlarge thy church, and 
destroy the works of the devil, and every power 
that exalts itself against thee, and all wicked devicea 
that are contrived contrary to thy holy word, until 
the perfection of thy kingdom comes, wherein thou 
shalt be all in all." Luther, « The kingdom of God 
comes once here temporally by God's word and faith,' 
it comes anee more eternally, in the future world. 
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when lili '»hall be revealed.'^ Compare Calvin and 
CheiBRitz. 

r«wj^« rh ^Xrifid <fou xtK As was formerly said, 
^his petition contains what is to be the upshot of the 
hallowing of God's name, and the coming of his king- 
dom, aittd, at the same time, what is the ground of ^ 
both. For that which God has fixed as his end and / 
Aim, is abo the ultimate reason of all that he does. 
As it 18 said, Eph. i. 4, " He hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy in love." So, for effectuating this purpose, has 
the kingdom of God been established, and by it the 
name of God proclaimed to men, for them to hallow 
\ty John xvii. 26. Spirits created according to the 
image of God, can have no other rule, no other material, 
for their will, but the will of God, James iv. 15. it 
w«» by sin that self-will was broi^ht f^rth. To abo- 
l»h it is the end and aim of all discipline on the part 
of God. What the Old Test, prophets depict as the 
winding up of their visions of futurity, the period 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, as water the channels of the deep, when neither 
sun nor moon shall shine, but the Lord shall be his 
people's light^ when the holy nation shall consist of 
the righteous, and of none else, Is. iv. 3 ; xi. 9 ; Ix. 
19—21; Ixi. iO, 11 ; Ixv. 24, 26, is the very sub- 
ject which the prophetical book at the close of the New 
Test again resumes, and which it sets up as the issue 
of Christ's kingdom. Rev. xxi. 8, 22, 23 ; xxii. 3 — 5. 
Oh^avoi is not only the habitation of God, but likewise 
of those spirits in whom he chiefly dwells. See p. 
158. The angels are, by distinction, called o/ ^ysXo/ 
Tta¥ oh^amv and h roTg ou^avoTi;, Matth. xxiv. 36. Mark 
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xii. 25. Their parity 'and holiness, their doing of 
the will of God, are expressed in Ps. ciii. 21, (^o/ouw-ff' 
ra ^sXfifAara aurou) Hebr. i. 14. Luc. xv. 10 ; as also 
in the predicate o/ aytoi &yyt>ju^ Mark viii. 38. Ori- 
ginally they were one with our sinless race. The 
fall in breaking the bond between man and God, 
broke it also between man and the holy world of spi- 
rits. In our reconciliation with God through Christ, 
we are again brought together under one head with 
the celestial beings, £ph. i. 10 ; and in the state of 
perfection, enter into fellowship with them, Heb. xii. 
22, 23. Till that time, the world of spirits who, in 
unfallen purity, adore God, is our consolation and 
our model. Well does Aretius carry out the mean- 
ing of the petition when he says,* summa petimus hie, 
ut seterna Dei sententia de redemtione humani gene- 
ris .. . compleatur ^t ad finem tandem perducatur. 
Quod cum in dies in hac vita videmus fieri, turn de- 
mum in novissimo judicio Christi judicis finalis sen- 
tentia his rebus omnibus colophonem- imponet; ac 
deinceps in piis voluntas Dei ad plenum locum ha- 
bebit. 

If we now look to the history of the exposition, 
it might, in the present petition, be less doubt- 
ful. Still there are several of the ancients, especially 
in the Latin church, who have allegorized in a pecu- 
liar way. From that church T^rtullian delivered the 
interpretatio figurata, that heaven and earth denote the 

* The view that the ^iXq^ riir has a reference to the reali- 
zation of the ^ttftXi'm in assailed, but from much too low a po- 
sition in an essay in Sttsskind's Magadn fUr Dogm. u. Moral. 
St. XIV. s. 39. 
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antithesis of wul and hodp. Afterwards, however, 
he prefers to interpret as follows, <' Let thy will be 
done on earth and in heaven upon us, ut salvi simus 
et in ccbIis et in terra," for he does not, like Cyprian, 
Ambrose and Jerome, read sicut in coelis, but sim- 
ply, in coelis et in terra. Cyprian, too, kno>ys no 
other but the allegorical explanation, that heaven and 
earth denote either spirit djhd fleshy or the pious and 
the ungodfyy and the inventive acuteness of Augus- 
tine states the following constructions side by side : 
1. Let thy will be done, as upon saints, so upon sin- 
ners, that these may be converted. 2. Let thy will 
be done alike upon sinners and saints at the last judg- 
ment, so that the latter may obtain their reward, the 
Ibmer their merited condemnation, 3. As it is done 
by the angels who are beyond the reach of terrestrial 
restraints, so let it likewise be by men who are sub- 
ject to these. 4. As thy will is done in the spirit, so 
let it also be done in the bodily frame, when that 
shall have one day attained to glory. 5. As the 
earth is impregnated by heaven, heaven may denote 
Christ, and the earth the Church, which, through 
Christ, performs the divine will. Compare Sermo 
Ivii. The first and last expositions (the last receiving 
a different turn) are also mentioned by Origen, who 
here twice quotes the passage, Mat. xxviii. 18, as fol- 
lows, iht^fi /ut v&ifa s^ovtfta itg h ou^ai^^ xas M yfjg, 
and then uses it as an appropriate parallel, ruv fih iv 
w^¥ff xai ir^oTi^w M rov \6you vtpoirtSfMvo^r im d« rf 
tfUiTsXfi/qp row owwvo^ xai rStv mi yr^g xrX. 

In modern times, we still find divergent meanings 
with respect to the ^sXrifia, and also with respect 
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to the •u^voc. We have understood by ^rXnA^a, the 
will of (rod, in so far as that ts a rule fcft tp\t\t& 
gifted wrth intelligence, in so far as it « has for ife 
object our sanctification, 1 Thes. iv. 3, 7. Matfh. 
▼ii. 21; xii. 50. 1 John ii. 17. Meb. »ii. 21. 
According to Beza, however, we have not to 
think of the voluntas Dei jubens, but of the vo«- 
luntas Dei decentens, so that, properly speaking, 
the words would not be a petition, but a dedanMo 
antmi acquiescentis in voluntate Dei, not a sup- 
plication that, by God's help, God's will may be 
executed 6^ t», but that he hinuelf may execute his 
own will upon us. With this view accord those 
authors, who, like Tertullian of old, and sobto- 
quently Pricseus and Grotius, think of that particu- 
lar class of divine volitioirs which impose upon us 
iHal. Along with another construction of the words, 
Tertullian gives also the following : jam hoc drcto ad 
sufFerentiam nosmetipsos praemonemns. In this more 
special acceptation, the sense given to fsXfifJMy as l^e 
voluntas decentens, cannot be approved, for, if it 
were, the ut iv ou^arf would have no meaning at all. 
According to Beza's more comprehensive acceptation, 
however, against which, it must yet be said, his friends 
Calvin and Piscator expressly contend,^ the meaning 
would revert once more to the one more generally 
received, inasmuch as the voluntas Dei jubens is com- 
prehended under the decernens, and the executioli of 
it must still be derived from God's assistance ; But in 
general this acceptation will only be received, when the 
connection betwixt the several petitions is Hot recog- 
nised. 
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With respect to h ^usavCj^ Grotius proposed, as an 
allowable tray, to refer it to the course of the stars, 
whose enduring uniformity may well afford, even to 
uitelligent ^irits, an image of obedtenee to rule, as 
Lucan sings, 

sicut eoelestia semper 
InooncuBsa «uo volvuntur aidera motu. 

As Old Test, parallels, we should then have to com- 
pare Gen. viii. 22. Ps. civ. 19. The passage from 
Clemens Rom. ep. ad. Cor. i. c. 20, might likewise be 
compared : jX/o; re xa/ tfiXvivri u^fri^m rs ^o^oi Tiara 
rr^v diaTayfjv avrou iv ofiovoic^ d/;^a vatfrig cra^£X]3a<rsM( 
s^iXiffffouffiv rovi iwtriray^mug ahraitg o^ttf/tiwi. This 
view of the meaning has been received with peculiar 
favour by Michaelis. That the heaven, as the region 
of the stars, may serve to designate the stars them- 
selves, admits of no scruple. The stars are called ai 
duvdfdiSig ruv oloavuv Mat. xxiv. 29, o/ atfre^tg rou 
oj^avoU Mark xiii. 25. It answers better, however, 
beyond all doubt, that kindred intelligent spirits should 
be held up to man as a model, and, over and above, the 
reference to the angels has so many bible analogies, 
that it must, without hesitation, be preferred before 
that to the dead material bodies of the universe. 

V. 11. From the contemplation of God, the sup- 
pliant now turns his ey^s upon himself. The prayer 
ascends from beneath upwards, and entreats, first of 
all, for temporal necessaries, as the basis of the spiritual 
life, and then for deliverance from every thing which, 
in the spiritual sphere, forms a hindrance to the real- 
izing of the three first petitions, for forgiveness of 
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the guilt which lies behind us, for defence against 
the temptation which threatens us in the future, and 
for final redemption from all evil and sin. 

The explanation of this fourth petition depends 
upon the meaning which we give to iwiovfftog. That 
word has been the subject of innumerable learned 
investigations, but, nevertheless, there is room left for 
investigating it afresh. Scultetus styles the inter- 
pretation of Imohifiog the carnificina theologorum et 
grammaticornm, and Alberti says, That to think of here 
bringing out anything precise may be called gvoyytft 
9drra\ov x^ovstv* The principal investigations are to 
be found in the works of the following learned au- 
thors. In the first place, many, and amongst these 
the most distinguished, philologians, have stated their 
opinions. Wilh. BudsBus in the Comm. ling. Gr. s. h. 
v., Heinr. Stephanns in the Thes. s. h. v., Jos. Scaliger 
epist p. 810., and in the Criticis sacri ad h. 1., Daniel 
Heinse in the Exercit. sacrae (ed 1639.) p. 31., CI. 
Salmasius in De foen. trap. p. 795., Is. Casaubonus in 
Exercit. Antibar. 1. XVI. c. 39., Erasm. Schmid iu 
the Comm. iu h. I., Balth. Stolberg in the Thes. disp. 
Amst. T. II. p. 123., Joh. Phil. Pfeiffer, ibid. p. 
116., Wilh. Kirchmayer Nov. Thes. disp. T. II. p. 
189., Grotius in h. 1., Tanaq. Faber ep. 2. p. 183, 
P. 2., Lud. Kiister on Suidas s. h. v. and Toup. epist. 
crit. p. 140., Alberti obs. in N. T. ad h. I., Segaar in 
the Obs. philol. et theol. in Ev.Luc. p. 298., Valckenaer 
in the Selecta e scholis Valck. T. I. p. 190., Fischer 
in De vitiis lex. N. T. prol. XII. p. 812. Among 
theologians, the following are to be quoted particu- 
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krly : Beza ad h« 1., Abr. Scuitetus Exercit. L 11. c. 
32., Gottir. Olearius Obs. sacrae ad h. I., Heinr. 
Majus Observ. sacrae p. 5., Calov, Bengel, Wolf ad 
h. 1., Schieusner in the Lexicon s. h. v., Fritsche, on 
this passage. 

Among the whole whom we have named, the most 
deserving of attention are Salmasius, Stolberg, 
Pfeiffer and Fischer. 

The word belongs to those of the New Test., which 
in the 1^00 works of Greek literature^ that have 
come down to us, are nowhere again to be found. 
The same is the case with crg/^o;, 1 Cor. ii. 4, wtgnxo^f 
which, however, does occur in Diog. Laert. IV. 6, 4, 
and Pollux Onomast. IV. 21, where, along with it, 
^a^a^KFrtxog has its authorization, Mark xiv. 3. John 
xii.3, ira^a^okihufLat Phil. ii. 30, according to Griesbach, 
Lachmam, su^^/tfraro;, Heb. xii. 1. £ven in his day, 
Origen, thoroughly acquainted as he was with Greek 
literature, made this observation : ir^urov ds To\ir itfriov^ 
Srt fi y^^ii i] e^iouffiog va^ ovdsvi rStv *EXkfivuv ours rwv 

aXk* lo/xg vswXdo^ai u^h rwv iuayysXKfroiv, He re- 
marks that the LXX also employ impure Greek 
words of the kind, such as hursf^ta^ai and dxovr/^s<r^a/. 
The determination of its meaning depends upon 
the views we take of its derivation. But, first of all, 
we have to try the opinion of those who, in the gene- 
ral perplexity, have deemed it most advisable to sup- 
pose a blunder of the transcribers, viz. that Matthew 
wrote APTONEniorsiAN, but that a copyist, by 

« Wolf *s Museum, I. 25. 
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nifltake, doubled the TON, and that APTONTOK 
BniOTSIAN was agun changed into a»rov r^ e^nw^ 
ffioy, so Piannkuche in Eichhorn's AUgem. Bibliotb. 
Bd. X. p. 864, and Bretschneider in his Lex. i& dis- 
posed to yield his approbation to this hypothesis^ 
But even if this were more probable in itself, than 
is the case, we would still have to restrain at least 
our acquiescence, although we had no other groond 
for so doing, than that Luke, ch. xi. 3, has the same 
word, nor is there to be found at either of the two pas^ 
sages, the slightest vestige of a variation ; to which it 
must be added, that the more ancient Greek inter- 
preters, and even such a master of language as Ori- 
gen, notwithstanding they acknowledge the uncom- 
monness of the word, do yet take no offence at its 
formation. Neither does the hypothesis recommend 
itself by simplicity, as the article could not be hei*e 
wanted from ou^/a, and further, without it, the hiatus 
still remains. This hypothesis, then, cannot help us 
out of the difBculty. 

The derivations of the word, from the most ancient 
to the most recent period> fall into two' classes. 1, 
That from the root sTmi, and 2, That from the root 
}s9at,* The oldest and the most widely spread is the 
former. Grammatical objections, however, have been 
made against it. Some had derived the adjective di- 
' rectly from the participle of the verb lflr«/Va/, like ^a- 
^ovtfi^a, fisrov6ia and also ^gpuj/a. By far the greater 

a From i^infu, which Dr Paulus here adduces as a third, no- 
body but the Doctor himself has ever thought it possible to 
derive the word. 
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number held it to be aooiopound of the preposition with 
the subatfikntiv6 ou«n». To this latter way* it has been 
objected by Olearius and others, that substantives in 
/« regttlarly make their adjective-^form by aSbg and 
tadtn. In point of fact, such is the rule, as u§a^g 
ayc^OMSf ^tam shew, and frotn ouftm not oO^#og, but 
ou^ft^df^. Hence the adjectives cuvoufXtog^ ir^toUioif 
sr^ouatQi are not to be traced from the substantive 
warn, but from the feminine participle. The asser* 
tion, however, when extended, is by no means correct. 
Even from substantives ending in /a, we find adjec* 
tivea in tog' e, g^ syKoiXtogy vokuy<a¥iog beside ^oKvyu¥og 
from ytidv/o, h'jr^wiStog and axfn^oii^tog from the sub<? 
stantive l^ou^/o, and Jvoutr/o; and e^ou^fiog from ouasa. 
Several ancients likewise derive ^s^mctog from ouffto^ 
The Scholiast on Tbucyd. i. 2, fi inpoMciasszTi ^s^/frn 
outf/a. Now, although from the simple oh^tay there is . 
not any adjective oDir/o^, but oliSming alone, we yet 
maet with compound a^ectives, which, from the ex- 
amples quoted) are seen to be permissible. 

There is more weight in the objection made, first of 
all, by the philologists Scaliger and Salmasius, and sub* 
sequently by Grotius, and which many have repeat- 
ed, that the hiatus at M is inadmissible. This ob- 
jection others have thought themselves competent to 
remove, by bringing forward numerous examples of 
the same hiatus in other words, as JT/avd<£vM, sviov^a^ 
i^totfffofiat. See particularly Pfeiffer and Alberti. 
Now, these examples doubtless are, for the most part, 
from the language of the epic poets, still some of the 
same kind from prose authors might also be adduced, 
as e^iuxng$ ifkoTiogy Im^yla^s* By such instances mo- 
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dern writers, and among the rest Kuinol and FritZ' 
sche, have declared themselves satisfied. But the 
scruple still remains unremoved, that «H espe- 
cially in composition with the verb sW, regularly 
loses its /. The adjective iTovatd^i^ which would 
correspond with our kmobsK^^ we find e, g.xn Porphy- 
ry, Isag. e. 1^., Jamblichus Protr. 3, without the 
hiatus. It might, to be sure, be said, that even in 
prose, uniformity has not in all cases been observed/ 
just as along with J^orro/ua/ we also find f^/o<rro/ta/, 
(likewise Mmro^ beside g^roflrro;), the latter, however, 
with the special signification of to selecL Compare 
Buttmann*8 ausfiihrl. Gramm. II. s. 201, in the anno- 
tations, where, in Plato leg XII. p. 947, C.> he also 
proposes to read hm&^uyrou. Hence we cannot de- 
clare the objection to be wholly obviated, although 
in the sequel we shall still adduce something in ex- 
planation of the anomaly. It having been princi- 
pally this grammatical objection, which made many 
reject the derivation of the word from the root s7»a/, 
we must take into consideration the one from the root 
livai, and review what may be said for and against it. 
This derivation, although with many modifications 
in the view taken of the meaning, has in its fiivour the 
approval of great philologists, Heinse, Scaliger, Salma- 
sius, Faber, Kiister, Valckenaer and Fischer ;^ and in 
like manner have many theologians bestowed their com- 

* In citations of the passage from the DiaL cam Tryphone 
c 95. M^ v/iuf rtXfifitrtri cvn/**!?*, I also find dtrmwuv ; the 
Paris and Cologne edition has mprtiirM. 

^ Budseus in the Comm. ling. Gr. and H. Stephanus in the 
I^exioon, follow Suidas in the usual derivation from tirsm. 
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mendation, Grodus, WetsteiD, Caiov, BengeU the 
dictionaries of Pasor, Schwarz and Wahl. It is also 
to be found, as we shall see, in several of the Fathers 
of the church. 

In the first place, the whole of these philologians 
and divines divide again into two classes. The one 
trace the adjective back to the feminine participle ti 
smovffay supplying fifM^o^ the other to 6 g^i(in, supply* 
ing xf^vo^* We shall begin vith the latter view. It 
has become usual to derive adjectives and substan- 
tives in owfiog and ousm from the feminine of the par* 
ticiple. But as the form of that is itself derived 
from the genitive form of the masculine, it is hard to 
see why one should not revert at once to this source, 
the more so, that no trace of the influence of the femi- 
nine upon the meaning is visible, and fiirther, that sub- 
stantives in m form adjectives in ou^/o^, as 4 irvym, 'nvfytV' 

and finally, that tibere occur side by side cru/o^tf/ogand 
flruywv/a/oc, ^Ayi^wrtog and 'A;^g^u(r/og, Ixavri and ixou- 
0^01^, yi^vrUx, and yi^oMcia. Hence Salmasius De foen. 
trapez. p. 812, justly derives sxou(r/o^, l^sXoutf/oc, XI);* 
Xoiftftov^ from the masculine in uv. So, following his 
traces, the linguist Balth. Stolberg (in Thes. nov. 
Diss. T. II.) and recently Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 4, 
and Buttroan II. p. 337. Compare also htaxttftog from 
htavrog, fiXorriiftog from f /Xonjg. In afterwards speak- 
ing of the spiritual interpretation of the word, we shall 
likewise find that Athanasius, Damascenus and others, 
have already expounded : o a^rog rov fji,eXXovrog atuvog. 
With respect iK>w to the derivation from n sirmeoLf 
it in 80 &r lies more at hand^ that in the N. Test 

N 
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the LXX. and Josephus, ^ hvmscL often occurs ellip- 
tically, just as ^ ira^ovffa, ri ^^wtmsa^ ri TaotT^ovffa^ are 
elsewhere to be found. It must be added, that this 
explanation seems peculiarly welcome, when we 
farther take into account Jerome's information, that 
in the gospel for the use of the Hebrews, the word 
inn stood in place of moutr/o^, a reason upon which 
Grotius in particular lays a peculiar weight. It is 
true, that against this derivation a protest has been 
taken, first by Salmasius, and afterwards by Suicer, and 
here too, on grammatical grounds. From the ellipti- 
cal feminines of the ordinals, to wit, as ^ dsuri^ ij r^irti, 
are formed only adjectives in «%; : dfurs^o/o;, r^iroio^ 
dsxaroT'og, &c. in the interrogative form, ^otrros/og, in 
haw many days. This objection, however, is without 
foundation. First of all, we have to say, that the 
form adheres, in preference at least, to numericals 
properly so called, (although we have also ^ bgn- 
^aia and h nF^oT^cua) ; Moreover, the termination tog 
gives a larger compass of meaning to the adjective, 
than the termination oTog, and, accordingly, we must 
say, that the derivation of the word, either from r^ 
smov^a or from 6 ezi(av has, on the side of the usus lo- 
quendi, somewhat, although not much, to give it a 

A We might also suppose that Chrysostom too had pointed 
to this derivation, when, in his homily on the passage, after ex- 
pounding the word by l^fu^f, he says : iSrn fui tn^iri^ rvrr^i- 
fiu9 ImmrMtg 47 ^^•frili t9s iiruumt nfti^mt* His employing the ex- 
pression fk ifTMur* fifuf» in this connection, is, however, acciden- 
tal. We perceive in the sequel, from his explanation of v. 25 
— 34, in Mat. vi., that he did not derive Wuu^utfrom Im'timt; 
For he once more explains it in that section by &9»y»m9s. 
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preference above that from outf/a. We have to add 
the confirmatioD which it receives from the fact, that 
Jerome in the gospel of the Hebrews found mahar^ 
quod dicitur crasHnuSf although the circumstance is 
not to be rated so high, as is done by Grotius. On 
the other hand, the derivation has so much the more 
against it, when we look to the meaning which arises 
upon its adoption. Let us just translate the words : 
Give us this day our brecidfor the morrow^ and upon 
the first impression, it is imposible to avoid saying 
with Salmasius : Quid est ineptius, quam panem cras- 
tini diei nobis quotidie postulare?^ In point of fact 
too, there have not been many expositors who have 
taken up the words in this precise sense. Among 
others, Caninius however says: <* Doubtless Christ has, 
in c. vi. forbidden us to take thought of the morrow, 
but it is only because of our weakness that he enjoins, 
ut patrem rogemus, qui nostrae infirmitati prospiciat 
nobisque pridie praebeat, quantum sufficere possit 
postridie." At orice characteristic and interesting in 
a psychological point of view, are the words of the 
knight Michaelis : " When we have enough for to- 
day, but nothing at all for the time to come, and do 
not see on what we are to subsist to-morrow, this is an 
extremely afflicting condition. To be sure, we ought, 

* It looks ahnost like a satire upon the explanation of eras- 
tinus dies^ when Erasmus, who^ at Matt. vL and Luke xi. de- 
fends this acceptation, remarks on the latter passage, that we 
may also suppose the prayer to be said in the evening, and then 
it is, in jraint of fact, for the morrow that we pray: et qui yes- • 
peri^ petit pro victu postridiano, quid aliud petit, quam victum 
qaotidianum ? 
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eren then, as Jesus, v. 25 — 34, vn\l tell ns, to endea- 
vour, by confiding in God, to divest ourselves of 
tormenting cares. Still, this is a difficult task, and 
they will ever be rising up to disquiet us afresh, be- 
cause, with a view to the preservation of the human 
race, God has, once for all, made our nature to look 
, forward into, and feel anxiety about, the future. Let 
a man but fancy himself in such a situation as that he 
has been deprived of bis employment, and is without 
any provision or prospect whatever for the future. 
The case is one exceedingly unpleasant, and, struggle 
as we may, will not leave us wholly exempt from care, 
but will certainly cause us to have sleepless nights. 
To have something as a provision for the future, 
over and above what is just enough to live upon for 
a single day with the prospect of being hungry and 
houseless on the morrow, is indeed a very great bless- 
ing of God." 

The majority of expositors of this class adhere to 
the explanation hit upon by Grotius. That author, 
to wit, takes i} kinoutfa in its larger sense, as denoting 
the future, and appeals for proof to the more exten- 
sive use of the Hebrew "inn. It is surprising that 
he did not rather make a direct appeal to the Greek 
usus loquendi, for in it n sfrmga almost oftener desig- 
nates the future generally, than it does the morrow 
in the narrower sense. He takes er^^e^ov, however, as 
tantamount to the plenior Hebraismus, trfifis^ov (t^^s^ov, 
as he calls it ; consequently we should rather have to 
translate the word postridianus, and conceive it in the 
sense of quotidianus. In that way have Bengel, 
Olearius, Rosenmiiller, Kuinol and many others ta- 
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ken it, and tl^e petition would then express, << Give us 
this and every future daj» what in the future we need." 
Now, thai meaning would not be objectionable, still 
the ezpknation given of (fn^^ov is wholly contrary 
to the rules of language, laifut^y is not equivalent 
to tI xaff iifis^av in Luke. Neither ka rb imS ^^t^av, 
does the Hebrew say aiitia^oif tfji^s^Ai, for gnfie^nv is ex- 
pressed by ovn with the article, bnt daily by DV 0>^ 
or DV^ Div which the LXX. translate nfie^ouf h nM^^ 
Neh. viii. 18, or rb xa^' i^s^v sig nfj^B^Vy £xod. 
xvi. 5, or nM'f&^v ^ n/^^^ag^ Gen. xxxix. 10. If $n^$^v 
however, be not taken as just equivalent to to xaff lifis* 
^av, there does not, with the suj^osed aocepldfttion of 
smwtfiosy arise any appropriate meaning. Thus So- 
cinus, Chemnitz, Pasor, Ekner and others, translate 
the word : succedaneus^ adventitius, quern noo suffi- 
cit semel accepisse, sed quem in hac vertentium tem- 
porum vicissitudine quotidie necesse est nobis adve- 
nire. Pasor : demensum nostrum, quod nee super- 
fluit nee deficit, da nobis hodie, t. e, hac quoque die. 
These explanations bring more into the word than 
can be contained in It. Supposing, however, that this 
signification were even granted, we should at least 
have to require xa/ ffyjfii^ov. 

Those now who do not adhere to Grotius, have 
fallen upon other strange explanations. According 
to Alex. Morus, the word contains an allusion to the 
share of the manna given upon the Friday, which 
sufficed likwise for the Sabbath. So that the mean- 
ing would be, " Give us this day our bread, but in 
to-day *s portion, sufficient to serve for to-morrow." 
Calov : quod spirituali nostrae necessitati supervenit. 
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nam non primarium est Accordingly, far stronger 
than the objection which might be raised to the deri- 
vation from outf/o, founded on the formatkm of ihe 
word, is that which stands against the derivation from 
krts¥ai, founded upon the meaning. The readiest 
way to defend even that, would be to say, that Christ 
has indeed forbidden indulging care for the morrow, 
but that it is just tXie person who prays who does not 
do so. Still it might be here replied, as is done by 
Augustine, that a prayer for any thing which the 
person has not seriously at heart, is, in reality, no 
genuine prayer. Whoever, when at his prayers,* ac- 
tually feels in his heart the inclination to be always 
looking beyond the boundaries of the present day, 
of that man it cannot be said with truth, that he is in 
the frame of mind which becomes the Christian. 
Even the Arabic proverb* says, ijJB ^JoBl o;. ' 
" To-morrow's food for to-morrow." 

Finally, it is also worthy of remark, that the Jew- 
ish prayers, likewise entreat of God, to give to every 
man, not what he needs for the future, but inD3^d*i^, 
what is necessary for his nourishment. We turn 
back then, once more to the derivation from sJyou. 
In its favour, we have first, as already stated, the 
authority of the Greek fathers, particularly of the great 
linguist, Origen. We have besides, that of the Syriac 
translator, and, as will appear, its perfect suitableness 
to the meaning in this passage. 

As first in order, we might broach ^he question, 

a Burckhardt, Arabic proverbs of the modem Egyptians, p. 
298. 
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\vhether the adjective is derived directly from the 
participle feminine of the verb, as is Scultetus' opin- 
ion, or whether it is a compound of the preposition 
and the substantive. It is surprising to find Scultetus 
objecting to the latter, that, in that case, the hiatus 
could not take place, as if it were not far more of- 
fensive in the other. To us, it appears most pro- 
bable, that the Evangelist has formed the word ac- 
cording to the analogy of ve§m<rioi. How he did so 
is a subject on which no judgment can be passed, 
still the derivation from outf/a, was what lay most at 
hand. tVe even account for the kicUus, hy this copy- 
iTig after ws^iovaiof. The word outf/a, among the an- 
cients, stands most frequently in the sense of wealth, 
which we also find it bearing in the Arabic and 
Syriac; farther, in the sense of rh Jvat, existence, 
lifBi Sophocl. Trach. v. 911, a^a/; ou<r/a, and again in 
Plato, in the concrete sense of being, a sense in which, 
according to HeindorPs remark upon Phsedo, p. 41, 
it first appears from Plato's time. Finally, in a 
subsequent period, it is synonymous with UXtj ; See 
Wy ttenbach on Plutarch's Moralia U. p. 825. The 
fathers of the church waver betwixt the sense o^ being, 
to wit, of the body, and that of existence, both which 
significations often pass into each other.^ Chrysostom 
in the homily, De instituenda secund. Deum vita: a^rov 
s'ff'/outf/ov, TOUTsgTiv, km T^v o\)(flav roD ffut/ifarog hia^amwa 

A Just so tirtt^lftt which Stephanus, following Budsus* sense, 
wants, to distinguish from oh^ia, making the latter mean essen- 
tia, and the former substantia. Both words have both signi- 
fications, and in these are used synonymously. On the phi- 
losophical sense of the wDrd •twttt, See Aristotle, Categor. 1. 
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xaJ avyn^f^oai fuunjv dM^fbvoy. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Orat IV. ia orat. dom. : ^iirtJI ^^Bfftra^^fnv r6 v^g 
rfjy ^¥T9if9iifty i^a»now rqg 9ufkarixri$ ov€(ag. So like- 
wise» Basil in Reg. brev.» Interr. 252: rh* moO^w 
a^rov, rwri(frt, rhy c^ tt^v i^rifAtfOv ^6a^f rfi ou€iif ^fJMV 
p^ijtfi/ufuovra. On the other 'hand, Theophylaet in 
Matth. vi.: a^ro^ Uri rfi ouf/(f xai isu<rrA^i ^{Mav aura|Xi)^» 
and in Luke xi. : 6 M rji wtsitf ifMv xa/ (ft^^aaei r^f 

xoubi, Euthymius : f^/outf/ov Ss 'r^ottnyoftu^ rbv M rff 
oufiif xai b^d^^it xai ^w/ratfst tmij tfw^bboro^ smrriBetof, Sui- 
das and the Etym. Magn.: o s^i rfi ohttk^ ifMov ao/jU^w. 
So too the Pescbito, iq^^hh jv^.>\ " the bread of 
our necessity," whereas in words the very opposite, 
is given in the Hierosol. jj^o^j v.^^\ " oar super- 
fluous bread," siri being taken to designate direction 
towards, addition made. In the other explanations, 
it is also taken as indicative of the aim, direction, so 
that the meaning is deduced quite correctly, *< what 
serves for our being or subsistence." When Fritzsche 
objects at nihil poterat sts efferre, nisi rei cqOae cogi- 
tationem, ut esse deberet penis naturae accommoda* 
tus, this is being over subtile. The idea of fitness 
for tf ' purpose, and of actually serving it, are united 
in the closest manner. For what reason would food 
have been calculated by God for the human body, if it 
did not likewise in point of feet, serve to nourish it ?^ 
Now this is the exposition to which we unreservedly 
give the preference. The l^/outf/ov stands in the middle, 
betwixt the rh sXkf^rsgy and the 'tn^trrof^ or o-sPiouAov, 

* Compsie e. g. M^mmvtH im»ti addiotus, Urtt^mty m- 
oording to BatCiiMui, from lr}n»llk 
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asd desigiMttes tlmt whith isjusi enough. Thus un- 
derstood, the petition has ymous biblical analogies 
in tbe Old and New Testaments* At Prov. xx:x. 8, 
Solonon prays: *^ Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
Tjn onV ^JD^Dtt.** Now this corresponds with our 
passage^ lor pn denotes a suitable portion, as Jarehi 
expfaum it in Gen. xlvii. 22. Symmachus renders 
dkura ixay^ Chamberlaine in his Hebrew translation 
of tbe Lord^s Prayer, and with him, the London 
Hebrew tranedator of the N. Test, have here also ren- 
dered nspn duV James ii. 16, ' has the expression 
rcb ifr/r^dcia rmi ^otfiMro^ and the Syrian there trans- 
lates as at our passage, in fine, 1 Tim. vi. ' 8, and 
Heb* xiii. 5> are also to be compared. Taking this 
as the construction of the passage, not only does 
there arise no contradiction to Matt. vi. 25, but the 
most perfect aceordance with v. 34, where it is afk>w- 
ed us to take thought for the present day. Were 
any one to object, that at verses 25 and 31, every 
care ibr things temporal is forbidden, and that at v. 33, 
it is positively saki, that such things must be got as 
sonoethiog to bodt, we can appeal, first, to v. 34, 
where the a^srhf rfi ^fu^c^ v xax/a uvr^g, shews that 
the preceding sayings are not to' be construed quite 
absolutely ; And we can, besides, urge that the v^St- 
roK, in y. 33, proves that we are only to seek the king- 
dom of heaven be^re cM ihinffs, but that every care 
ibr temporals is Bot to be rejected. It is only when 
this explanation of ours is adopted, that justice is done 
to ff^fMff»v. That is not, as we hare already said, 
identical with tbe rh xa^ nfM§»9 of Luke. When the 
old Latin version translated qnotidianus, it did so 
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Dot as if construing ifnfAs^v in that way, (which it ra- 
ther rendered by hodie,) neither, as many suppose, 
with a reference to the passage of Luke. It seems 
more to have translated agreeably to the sense, ac- 
cording to which, also, Chrysostom, Suidas and 
others explain if^fM^og. The translations of Beza 
and Castellio, panis cibarius and victus alimentarius 
are hence to be preferred, although in preference even 
to these, we should select sufficiens. The (f^A^fov 
i denotes exactly the right disposition for a sup- 
, pliant, who, in the frame of his mind is absorbed 
solely with the present moment, as Chrysostom cor- 
rectly expounds : ouk ug ^okvv truv a^t^fih^ aur%h Ixs- 

*< For who knows,'' he adds, " whether thou shalt 
be to-morrow alive." — *< It is this very assignment of 
time,'' says Isidore, " which shows us how to reach 
the loftiest summit of wisdom." 

It only remains to advert to the explanations 
of those who understand by the word, bnad spiritual. 
We must previously, however, annex one which was 
first given by Steck, in a treatise in the Tempe Helv. 
(Tig. 1741) T. V. fesc. 4, and afterwards by Lam- 
bertus Bos and Alberti, and which strikes out a quite 
original path. Ouaia is taken in the usual significa- 
tion of opes, peculium, and l^m^tog means what is 
part of one*s property. Now believers have become 
the children of God, they accordingly supplicate for 
the necessaries of this life, as for what now pertains 
to them as property, Alberti compares Luke xv. 12, 
— vdn^y d6g /mi th m^XKov fie^g riig oud/a;,— -an inge- 
nious explanation, against which, passing in silence all 
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Other reasons, we have only to ask, what entitles us to 
single out temporal blessings, and regard them as the 
property of God's children ? Are not these rather 
just the peculium of all men, inasmuch as they are 
creatures, nay, according to c. vi, 26, even of the 
irrational animals ? At Luke xvi. 11, 12, is not the 
very opposite expressed, bodily blessings being called 
rcb aXXor^/a,^ and that what is spiritual, rb vfifre^o* and 
rh aXti^tvov ? Albert! appears to have felt this him- 
self, for he says : Petunt, ut tamquam benignus pa- 
terfamilias hoc peculium filiis concedat, et spirituali- 
bus bonis tamquam vero suo patrimonio adjiciat. It 
hence appears that he wavered betwixt his own ex- 
planation and that of Calov formerly adduced : Id 
quod accedit, superadditur veris bonis. The expla- 
nation would then belong to that class which takes 
ou<j^a spiritually. Still more strangely does Steck ex- 
pound : *< What comes in addition to the patrimo- 
nium," t. e. what we have earned^ the petition being 
an exhortation to personal exertion, with a compari- 
son of 2 Thes. iii. 12. 

That these words of our prayer have been con- 
strued spiritually cannot surprise us, considering that 
the figurative language of the scripture so frequently 
compares the spirit's gift with meat and drink. See 
John vi. 33 — 85. Heb. vi. 4, 5. Nay, even the more 
special interpretation of it, as meaning the Lord's 
supper, was approximated by John vi. 51, 53-^5. 

ft Compare the admirable explanation of Clemens Alex. 
Strom. IV. p. 605, in how far the external good things of the 
Christian are to be calle4 i^xir^m, and in how ^ they are yet 
again his own. 
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Even Origen explained the passage with reference to 
John vi. ol the &gro{ i^ ou^ou«oD xaroifidgj which is can- 
' verted into the mm of the spirit^ as corporeal bread 
if into that of the body.* Now, the words are in like 
manner explained, of sfHritual food by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Cyrilltu Hieros^ Athanasius, Isidorus Pe- 
lusiota, Ambrose, Augustine,. Jerome^ Bede, Max- 
imus Turinensis, Cassian, Anselm, Erasmus, Zege- 
nis, Bellarmine, Luther, — ^in the two expositions of 
the Pater Noster of 1518, differently in the Cate- 
chisms, — ^Zwingli,^ Henry Majus, Peter Zorn (Viodi- 
ciae pro perpetua veteris ecclesiae traditione de Chris- 
to pane tinw(ri<ft in Opusc. sacr. I.)^ and in recent 
days, Pfimnkuche and Olshausen.'^ We find the pas- 

* He also expounds of spiritual food other passages of 
scripture, which treat of corporeal oovriskaient. Thus he on- 
dentaikb. Pa. Izy. 10, krtifm^mt rJi* r^t^ mSnrH* of the T^$pn 
mtyftmrtmn, which is prepared ia Christy «(« xmvmfiMs mU^mu, 
^ee Corder. Catena in Ps. T. II. 270. 

^ Zwingli says : Graece dicunt supersubsiantialem. Deus 
enim substantiam nostram vere pascit et sustinet, idque vero et 
substantiali dbo .... Nihilo tamen mimis ritae nottrae ne- 
oesiitateni hac petitione apud Dominum quaerimus. Panis 
enim Hebraeii onmem cibum significat. Qui aaimam pafldt, 
quomodo idem non etiam corpus pasoeret ? 

^ By strict Lutherans, this exposition is regarded with hor- 
ror as heretical. A citizen of Wittenberg having expounded 
the former petition of «ptriftui/ bread, was called upon either in- 
continently to renounce the error, or quit the city. In oppo- 
siticm to Majus in Giessen und Zom, the Wittenberg professor 
Wemsdorf, in his treatise previously quoted, took the 
field. Compare Spener^s Theolog. Bedenken Ij*> p. 144, and 
Walch Religionstreitigkeiten in der luth. Kirche, T. V. 1 167. 

^ Ulphilas has: Hlaif unsarana sinteinan, our everduring 
bread. Did he understand this, too, of spiritual bread ? 
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sages which touch the point enumerated in Suicer, Ob- 
servat. p. 248, and in the Thesaurus eccles. p. 1173, 
and still more copiously in Pfeiffer, Thes. Theol. 
Philol. T. II. p. 120. We have comprised all these 
expositions together, although certain divergences 
take place among them. Several, for instance, along 
with the reference to bodily bread, admit also of that 
to bread spiritual.* Under the spiritual bread, many 
understand merely the doctrina Christi, the verbum 
Dei, many, the spiritual influence of Christ, many take 
in also the Lord's supper, several think of that exclu- 
sively. The reference to Christ's spiritual nourishment 
in general, and especially as communicated iu the Lord's 
supper, we find so early as the days of Tertullian and 
Cyprian, in all probability too in Cyril of Jerusalem, al- 
though on that subject doubts have arisen.^ In the 
disquisition upon the Sermo in Monte, Augustine still 
rejects the special reference to the Lord's supper,' 
whereas, in the sermon on the Lord's prayer, he re- 
fers the panis quotidianus, at one and the same time, 
1 . to bodily provender, victus et tegnmentum ; 2. to 
nourishment by the word of Christ ; 3. to that by 
the sacrament. How this reference to the Lord's 
supper became more and more general is easy to un- 

a So, on the other hand, hare the authors of the Greek glos- 
saries, who borrowed from their fathers the allusion to corpo- 
real nourishment, likewise annexed what is spirituaL Theo- 
phylact and Euth]nniu8 explain it in an appendix, of the Lord's 
supper. 

b Toutt^e ad Catech. 23. Mystag. 6. 

* He gives as a reason, that otherwise we should not be able 
to say the Lord's prayer in the evening. 
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derstand. It may be accounted for by the ever in- 
creasing reverence paid to that sacrament^ in virtue 
of whick it was called by names which readily bring 
to our remembrance the petition in the Lord s prayer, 
6 &^roi oiytogf a^rog 2(^u iuXoyti^siSy h^ov^ovfitfog. 
Casaubon, Exerc. Anti- Baron. XVI. c. 89. In 
the Easty the word sTrtouatog^ not being elsewhere in 
use, naturally promoted every mystical interpreta- 
tion. Even the plain quotidian us of the Latin ver- 
sion, which properly did not favour the petition's 
being construed of the Lord's supper, did yet, how- 
ever, serve to do so ; inasmuch as, in the East, up 
to the times of Augustine, the Lord's supper was 
taken daify. Now, although at a subsequent period, 
the western interpreters of the Catholic church still 
waver betwixt the reference to spiritual food in ge- 
neral, and that to the sacramept, the latter predomi- 
nates, and is adduced as the first in the glossa ordi- 
naria.* 

Let us now investigate what this exposition has for 
or against it. First of all, we require to notice two 
modifications of view. A number of the Fathers of 
the Greek church derive the word from l^/gya/, and 
understand by it the a^o; roD atmag /isXkovrogf that 
heavenly bread which will be the portion of saints in 
the world to come, Luke xiv. 15, but which is also 
vouchsafed to the believer, even in the present life. 
Even Origen on the passage, along with the deriva- 
tion of the word from /£va/, takes notice of this expla- 

& Panis corpui Christi est, ut verbum Dei, vel ipse Deus, 
quo quotidie egemus. 
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nation, but rejects it, although without assigning rea- 
sons for doing so. In the same way, from a predi- 
lection for the mystical, the lower and upper Egyp- 
tian translation has crastinus and venturus.^^ The 
view is also to be found in Athanasius, Damasceuus, 
Pseudo-Ambrosius, whose opinions are to be seen 
collected in Suicer and Pfeiffer. This acceptation of 
the word has been embraced by Pfannkuche, who 
likewise observes, that in cabalistical language, inn 
denotes the contrast to the ai^v o2iro(. Augustine 
also understood hodie of the present life, (in faac tem- 
porali vita.) Apart from the general objections to such 
a construction of the petition, what speaks most 
against it, is the insufferable antithesis into which the 
a^fie^ov then comes with a^roj rov lin6woi ^6vov or 
asuvog. Even though we admit, that 6 &^tos 6 fisXkuv 
might, without addition, signify the heavenly ^ future^ 
bread, for which, however, we can adduce no ex- 
amples from the usus loquendi of the Holy Scripture, 
we should yet have here certainly to understand by 
the future bread, that blessedness which, in the present 
life, does not as yet take place. But, how then can it 
be vouchsafed to us here, and that, every day ? Were 
it to be said, however, that 6 a^rog b fisWuv is nothing 
more than the spirit and power of Christ, in which 
God's kingdom comes to us every day, we should 
have to dispute whether a^rog 6 fisXkm can have any 
such sense. There 'would then stand, as in John, 
oi^Tov ex Tov ou^avou, or, as with Paul, 1 Cor. x. 3, 

a See the latter in Cramer, Beltrage u. s. w. Th. III. p. 61. 
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According to the other derivation, the word is com- 
pounded of our/oE, and the qiteetioB arises, What notion 
we are, in this composition, to form of Icnr ? As is 
koown^ Jerome was the first to render it << supersub- 
stantialis,"* and after him, Emser << the ntper-s^' 
subsistant bread." Luther too, in the exposition of 
1518, gives three trandations, <' the super-esBemtial, 
the chosen bread, the bread for to-morrow*^ (pants 
crastinus), and attempts to conjoin the meaning of all 
three. Now, it strikes us at once, that in that case, 
in place of the preposition Ir/, vrs^ would rather be 
used, as we do find the adjective vr^ouatog in the 
mystic^speculative sense in Dionysius Areopagtta,^ 
and in the SchoHa of Maximus.® Were any one, as 
has been done, to think of appealing to sviXoy^ and 
MfLir^ovy which is, however, equivalent to b^so/ubtr^y, 
it woold be a mistake, for here too f«r/only designates 
what has been given in addition to the proper measure. 
Accordingly, when we put the spiritual meaning upon 
the word, we can explain evi in no other way than is 
done in the case of the corporeal meaning, viz. ** what 
is serviceable and necessary for our being, to wit, our 
true being." So has Origen explained, and so Cyrill 

A We mast not, in this author, entirely overlook the passage 
of his Commentary on Tit. ii..]2, where he delivers himself 
upon litu4^t»t and irt^iov^tof still more copiously than in the 
Commentary on Matthew, adducing the text, John vi. 5, and 
stating that some suppose, " It i? the bread which is above om- 
nes •wias,'*^ In the Commentary on Matt, he further says, that 
according to 1 Tim. vi. 8, others prefer supposing it simplictter 
to mean bodUy nourishfnenL 

^ De div. nom. c. zi. § 6. 

* c. zi. § 11, in div. nom. 
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of Jerusalepa: o imovatoe airl roZ s^i njv obaiav rrig 
'v|/u;^^$ xararaacoijtzvog, Olshausen has not ventured 
upon any accurate statement of the jgrammatical sig- 
nification. If in the case of the corporeal interpreta- 
tion of the words, the grammatical explanation above 
mentioned has been allowed, we must here also ac- 
knowledge its admissibility. Now, upon what is this 
spiritual explanation founded ? We adduce the 
grounds of it as these have been recently stated by 
Olshausen, 1. Because the whole prayer comprises 
only spiritual petitions. To this we reply, what has 
been so often said ; For that very reason, one petition 
about things corporeal cannot be wanted. Is this prayer 
a scheme in which, as Chrysostom and Augustine in 
their day aver, the whole supplication of our heart ought 
to go forth, then, if it be proper for the Christian to 
pray for things earthly at all, there must be contained 
in this prayer some petition respecting what is ter- 
restrial. But godliness hath the promise of the life tJuU 
now is, as well as of the life to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8. Paul 
calb upon Christians to pray for the magistracy, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceful life, 1 Tim. ii. 2, in 
which the desire for the undisturbed enjoyment of our 
daily necessaries is expressed. The Christian, ac- 
cording to Paul's precept, ought to work in order to 
have something for himself and others, £ph. iv. 28. 
1 Thess. iv. 11 ; v. 12. 2 Thess. iii. 10, 12. Now, if 
such working were not to be sanctified by prayer, then 
would the sense of dependence upon God be wanting 
in reference to the greatest portion of our employ- 
ment. Prayer for things temporal is consequently es- 
o 
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sential along with labour for them, just that the latter 
may be sanctified, and that, in regard to his terres- 
trial, no less than his spiritual industry, man may recog- 
nize his dependence upon God.^ 2. Because, in the 

* Admirably does Luther take this up when, in der Kleine 
Katechismui, he replies to the question, " What is that ?" as 
follows : '' God gives us daily bread even without our asking ; 
He does so to all the wicked. But we supplicate in this prayer, 
that he would make tu senttble of it, and reoeive vtith thanki- 
giving OUT daily bread.*' Speneralso, theoL Bedenken^ I. c. 1, 
sect. 16, decides against the spiritual view, and does so mainly 
upon the ground, That it is essential to the Christian not to re- 
eeive God's temporal goodness without prager and thanksgiving. 
Nay, so early as among the ancients, this is brought out by 
the author of the Opus imperf. in Matth., who delivers original, 
and not seldom very able expositions. He observes, that the 
prayer would seem to be destitute of meaning in the mouth of 
those whom God has richly provided for in all time to come, and 
thus answers the objection : Ita ergo intelligeadum est, quia 
non solum ideo oramus : ^' panem nostrum da nobis," ut ha- 
beamus, quod manduoemus, sed ut, quod manducamus, de 
manu Dei acdpiamus. Nam habere ad manducandum oom- 
mune est inter justos et peccatores, frequenter autem et abun- 
dantius peccatores habent, quam justi. Be manu autem Dei 
acdpere pauem non est commune, sed tantum sanctorum. 
Praeparare ergo non vetant haec verba, tamen cum peocato 
praeparare vetant. Nam qui cum justitia praeparat, iUi Deus 
dat panem, quern manducat ; qui autem cum peccato, illi non 
dat Deus, sed diabolus. Nam omnia quidem a Deo creantur, 
non tamen Deo omnia subministrantur. Vel iutelligenduni 
est ita, ut, dum a Deo datur, sanctificatus accipiatur, et ideo 
non dixit : Panem quotidianum da nobis hodi^ sed addidit : 
Nostrum, id est, quem habemus jam praeparatum apud nos, 
ilium da nobis, ut, dum a te datur^ sanctificetur. Ut puta, si 
laicus offerat sacerdoti panem, ut sacerdos aodpiens sanctifi- 
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sequel, c. vi. 25^ care for what is bodily is placed in 
the back ground. We reply, That this too is pre- 
cisely what is done by our petition, first, inasmuch 
as it is the only petition which refers to earthly things, 
and farther, inasmuch as only sufficient for our mainte- 
nance is requested, and that only for the present day, 
as is said by Chrysostom : a^rov IxsXsutfiv o/VeTS^ imohamy 
ou T^\)<piiv oKkdi. T^ofrjv. 3. Because scr/ovV/og points 
to the meat spiritual. How it does this, Olshausen 
does not specify ; ouer/a means neither more nor less 
than being; and it is not easy to see why we 
ought to understand that which is spiritual, more than 
that which is bodily. Origen explains with precision 
and acuteness, the two-fold reference of ou<r/a to the 
bodily and spiritual being, and founds the assertion, 
that outf/a here applies to the latter solely upon the 
fact — which he assumes — that the bread b of a spiri* 
tual sort. It would perhaps be a more relevant ob- 
jection to say : If the prayer was to contain only one 
petition for a competent maintenance, why so strange^ 
informed a word f We have already explained, that 
we suppose the word to have been composed according 
to the analogy of ici^mciog^ and this supposition suffi- 
ces to account for the singularity of its formation. 

We should be more inclined to call in question, 
whether the Evangelists or Christ would have used the 
7i ovtria simply as designation of the true existence, and 

cet, et porrigat ei : quod enini panis est, offerentis est ; quod 
autem sanctificatus est, benefidum est sacerdotis. Chr3r80stoin 
also makes some similar remarks in the Homily on the last 
verses of the 6th chapter. Compare Basilius Rev. brev., In- 
tern 252. 
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without defining it more specifically by an dXr^ivSg. 
What must Christ have said in the Aramaic, in or- 
der, without further addition, to express the spiri- 
tual being and existence ? Would he perhaps have 
used just this same Greek word which we find in the 
Rabbinical and Syriac, troix, {^moj ^ Is then the word 
of so ancient date among the Rabbins and Syrians ?* 
Granting, too, that it were so old, who, without further 
addition, could rightly understand it, considering that 
in the Rabbinical it appears much more frequently in 
the sense of opes, nay, of ager.* Or, did Christ say 
n*inb na or ni^nb ^13 ? This could not possibly, 
without something added, be understood of our spiri- 
tual being. And, in general, for what purpose have 
these expressions, rare in occurrence, and diverging 
from the New Test usus loquendi, been used, when 
several other terms expressive of the idea lay quite at 
hand, and were in general circulation ? In all other 
passages of the New Test it is expressed by aXsj^/M^ 
^fu/iMrix6gy (1 Cor. x. 3,4,) ov^dvioi. Had Christ, 
however, spoken of corporeal bread, he might have 
made use of the following expressions: DVpb n^, 
i3^nD3*isb na, lapn na. We may also suppose him 
to have sud, n^n Dn\ which the Munster transla- 
tions gives, but of which we do not approve. 

From this other point of view, accordingly, the re- 
ference to corporeal bread likewise commends itself. 

* Jacob of EdessB (at the dose of the seventh oentiiry)ob8erTes, 
that the Syrians, about a century before, had introduced the 
Greek vocable (aXPoJ into their language, (Assemani, BiM. 
Orient. I. 479.) 

** See Bux^rf, Lex. Talm. s. h. v. 
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Upon a^rogy we have only further to remark, that, 
like Dnb, it is in the New Test, also used in the more 
extensive sense, e. g. 2 Thes. iii. 12, and subsequently 
under that larger signification, passed over into the 
later usus loquendi. Compare e. g. &^rov ^sfia^fihov 
It^hiv^ see Du Cange Gloss. Graec. med. s. h. v. 
The modern Greeks use 'v)/w^&/just as generally. 

From the nfi,m, which is appended, some have 
wished to draw a conclusion in favour of the spiritual, 
some in favour of the corporeal, signification. But, 
neither the one nor the other can be drawn from the 
word. It denoted the bread which we need, which is 
destined for us. Euthymius : &^<iv dstifioiy if'inv, dvri 

v. 12. The suppliant makes a transition to spiritual 
necessities. The soul which, iii God's sight, reflects 
upon itself, first of all, becomes aware of the guilt that 
cleaves to it, and entreats for its remission. In literal 
opposition to this prayer of Christian humility, stands 
that of ApoUonius of Thyana, who was wont to pray, 
w Seo/, do/fjTs fi>ot rdt 6^ siX6iMivcCy^ in Philostratus' vita 
Apoll. 1. 1, c. 11. 

Justly did the church general appeal to this peti- 
tion against the Pelagians in order to demonstrate the 
continuance of the universal sinfulness even in. belie" 

* Here i^iXifum has the signification which is developed in 
Plato de Rep. htwura f&h yk^, tri vtSir ^n Vnuuuf ro it^tenttn 
t»m^rtf i^ai^iinuy raurt H ttfi/ut^t i^tikif*t*§9. The New 
Test, formula i^nvtu vei •^uXnpMrm is well known to be Ara- 
maic. The Greek would take the phrase as merely synony- 
mous with AfitMi vk x^U (xv** however, and even in dassical 
authors, has the moral signification of sins.) 
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vert. To this the Pelagian»— if Jerome has reported 
faithfully, c. Pel. 1. iii. c. 15, — ^returned the inept 
answer, that saints ase the prayer humiliter,- bat not 
veraciter. Widely different Luther: " We have 
thirdly, to remark, hov the penury of this wretched 
life of ours is once more pointed out. We are in the 
knd of guilt, sunk in the sinful state over the ears.** 

A difficulty is also occasioned by the circumstance, 
that the petition has a oondiiian appended, rendering 
it, under certain circumstances, impamble to be heard. 
In truth, the itg xai ifif't^i of/s/tMy which is added, has 
very greatly perplexed the expositors of all ages. 
This clause may, in the first place, be interpreted 
in a strict way, as meaning, that the measure' of the 
divine placability will be determined altogether by 
that of our own. By this account of it, several 
teachers of the church terrify the unforgiving sup- 
pliant, and, as Chrysostom informs us, there were 
many who, out of fear, suppressed it altogether.* 
Others again, as we are told by Augustine, fell upon 
the very awkward evasioui of understanding by the 
debts which we are to forgive our neighbour, debts of 
money. Chrysostom and Luther, (in the Expos, of 
1518,) take the petition entirely according to Luke vi. 
8 : " With the same measure that ye mete withal, it 
shall be measured to you agsun.** Chrysostom says, 
". God appoints thee thyself the master of the verdict 
The judgment thou passest upon thyself, he will pass 

* The anonymous author in Steph. le Moyne : rmmrm xAym, 
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upon thee." And Luther, Ps. cix. 14, says : << This 
prayer will, in the sight of God, be a sin, for when 
thou sayest, * I will not forgive,' and standcst before 
God with thy precious pater noster, and mumblest with 
the mouth, Forgive us our debts as toe forgive our 
debtors, what is that but saying, O God, I am a deb- 
tor to thee, and there is one who is the same to my- 
self. Now, I will not forgive him, and so do not thou 
forgive me. I will not obey thy command, although 
thou hast told me to forgive, I will rather renounce 
thee and thy heaven and all, and go to the devil for 
evermore." A great many expositors upon this say- 
ing, shew that they do not well know what to do. 
Many, such as Zwingli, endeavour to mitigate the 
sharpness of the expression, by alleging, that the words 
properly imply a mere publica Cbristianorum profes- 
sio, not an oratio. Luther too, in the Kleiner Gate- 
chismus says, '< It is a vow to God." Others, as Cal- 
vin, Chemnitz, hold, that the words are properly a com- 
monefactio to placability. So they are, but effected, 
as it appears, by this, that according to the measure 
of our own, is God's placability to be apportioned to 
us, which is just what causes the difficulty. Pericu-' 
losam, says Maldonatus, nobis videtur Christus regu- 
1am tradere, male enim omnino nobiscum agetur, si 
non aliter nobis Deus, quam nostris nos debitoribus, 
peccata remittet^ He thereupon took refuge in a de- 
cision which several protestant interpreters likewise 
adduce, viz. That it is not a regula, but a conditio 
which is here stated, not a paritas but a similitudo 
rationis. 

Now, this is also quite correct, 'fig, derived from 
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the relative proDOun oc, is equivalent to of which sort, 
just like the Latin utfrom quud, uter from quater, the 
t having come into the place of the d, as it also does in 
set, aput. Now, this comparison does not directly say 
any thing as to the measure in which the two objects 
correspond. The similarity may be more or less 
great, and on that account our dictionaries place si- 
militer beside it, as the signification of w^. It may 
certainly, however, be also used in passages, where, 
to speak correctl}', one would say oaov. See Passow, 
s. V. big p. 1127, der 3. Ausg. In the same way does 
the more diffuse roioZrog stand for rocovrog, and talis 
for tantus in Latin. See Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. IV. c. 2. 
§ 41. ed. Born., Bremi in Cornel. Nep. vitae p. 367. 
So in the New Test, does it appear in that parable, 
Matth. XX. 14: ^iXu rovrtfj rSi h<iywr^ dovvcu ug xai 
ffoi = roffovrov offov coL So likewise, Rev. xviii. 6, 
where acr68ors abrfif wg xal aurri annhdiKi denotes the 
answerable measure of retribution, and the d/^Xw<rar« 
ahrfi htirkoLy which immediately follows, the double of 
it. Compare Rev. ix. 3. In the same manner also, 
on the other hand, is xa^* odov (and ro(roDrov), which 
gives the measure and compares, also used in the larger 
sense in comparisons, where the action alone is com- 
pared and not the measure, so that it is equivalent 
to ug, and in the afler clause has oUro;, e. g. Heb. ix. 
27. In Hebrew, likewise, p is equivalent to tot, Exod. 
X. 14. Jud. xxi. 14. In putting so strict an inter- 
pretation upon the wg, however, we should only be 
justified, supposing this to result necessarily from the 
context ; whereas, on the contrary, the analogia fidei 
and Mat. xviii. 33, shew, that here it is not an abso- 
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lute paritas, but merely a similitudo rationis which 
has place. For in the latter passage, we read : oux 
Ids/ xa/ (ft iKifjifat rh* ifvvBovTJv tftn/y ug xai eyta <fB 4Xs9}<ra. 
The Lord, however, had shewn comparatively greater 
compassion to the servant, than he was called upon 
to shew his fellow'Servant. Compare c. v. 48. If, 
then, ug merely denotes an analogy in the larger 
sense, the comparative relation is converted into a 
causal relation ;^ the « as we forgive" is to be taken 
in the sense, << seeing that we do forgive." Thus the 
clause would entirely correspond with that of Luke 
xi. 4, xai y^^ avroi aphfLiv ; a conclusion is made a 
minori ad majus, as at Mat. vii. 1 1. 

Although, accordingly, we cannot infer from the 
passage, that our placability assigns the measure to 
that of God, still there does result this much, that 
in every one who takes the prayer into his lips, heart- 
felt compassion and placability are supposed ; and al- 
though not expressly, still, in an indirect way, our 
placability is viewed as the condition of God's. And 
this, moreover, has elsewhere its biblical analogies. 
Shortly after, at v. 14, the .proposition is expressly 
delivered in the form of a condition. Just, in that 

a So already Orotius and Oomar, and recently also Fritzsche. 
The comparative particles denote primarily the parallelism of 
two things in tpacey then in time, in fine, too, that of cause and 
e,ghetf which latter is considered as parallel to the former. 
Thus, even the putting things upon a level, by ri — W, may 
express a conditional relation. Hartung, von den griechischea 
Partikeln, ErL 1832, I. p. 99. Compare in Latin itaque, in 
German weU, Anglice, because (originally a particle of time,) 
huil, wila, and weile. 
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Way, Luke vi. 37,* and indirectly above, c. v. 24. 
I Tim. ii. 8. James v. 9, and Sirach xxviii. 1 — 4. 
Now, this very circumstance, of the Saviour pre- 
supposing in the person using the prayer, a for- 
giving disposition towards all the world, corro- 
borates the statement which we formerly made, that 
it is only in the lips of a matured disciple of Christ, 
that the prayer acquires its full truth. Such a per- 
son it is, who mainly, because he himself has obtain^ 
ed mercy in Cbrist, brings towards the whole world 
of sinners a forgiving and pacific heart, Ephes. iv. 
32. Col. iii. 13. This truth is also expressed in 
Mat. xviii., where the king founds the obligation of 
the servant to forgive his fellow-servant, on the &ct 
thai he kifMelfhad received a much greater forgive-- 
ness. Hence the Heidelberg Catechism very perti- 
nently says: ** Be pleased not to reckon against 
us poor sinners all our iniquity, just as we, too, 
feel within us the testimony of thy grace, that it is 
our firm purpose, from the heart to forgive our neigh- 
bour," in accordance with which Luther, in the Gros- 
ser Catechism us, says, ** The clause has been added, 
in order that we might have a mark, whereby to 
know whether we are God's children, and conse- 
quently whether our sins are forgiven us." With this 
view of the meaning, Erasmus, Grotius and Witsius 

■ The letter of Polycarp, c. 2, over and above what we read 
in our gospel, quotes the analogous words : ^f /in m> l^tBi- 
nrtu vf$49* Iktutt, 1m UinSiiTt. See EicMom's Einleit. ins. N. 
T. I. l$e. With reference to Sirach zxviii. Chrysostom, 
in the treatise De compunct. I. § 5, says : To pray for fbr- 
giveuess as a mighty blessing, and not to be wilHng to give the 
same to others who supplicate it of us, is a mockery of God. 
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agree in the main, the first saying : << Quemndmodum 
ip^ inter sese mutuis erratis ignoscunt, ut facere par 
est ejusdem familiae filios, ita etiam propitius sit ille 
pater. So likewise Olearius, who, in the end, how- 
ever, has recourse to still another expedient, for he 
takes ug as the ug, with an accent, derived from the 
demonstrative Eg, in the sense of similiter, eadem ra- 
tione, and the present tense of the verb, as indicat- 
ing the certainty of what will ensue, ** and so we 
also shall forgive.** Now, this construction is ren- 
dered doubtful, even by the parallel xas ydL^ aurot 
ufhfjksv in Luke. But a more general objection is, 
that such a use of the ug is confined to the poets, 
and a few instances of Attic prose. Buttmann, ausf. 
Gramroat. II. p. 279. 

y. Id. But it is not merely past guilt which weighs 
upon the devout mind. It also looks with anxiety 
into the future, and, conscious of its weakness, de- 
sires protection firom temptation, and deliverance 
from all sin and evil. 

There are two difficulties connected with this pe- 
tition, the first of which has greatly perplexed expo- 
sitors. 1. How can we, as even Origen asks, pray 
for the *xtt^<if/»9i to be averted, seeing they are some- 
thing inalterably connected with the course of this 
world, (John xvii. 15 ; the fathers are wont to quote 
Acts xiv. 22. Job vii. 1), and seeing, moreover, 
that they efibct the hoiufi,n of Christians, so that James, 
i. 2, exhorts them to rejoice when they fall into di- 
verse 'irn^aafiot? 2. In what sense can it be said of 
God, that he leads us into temptation ? 

For the satisfactory solution of both questipns, it 
will be necessary to institute a fresh inquiry into the 
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meaniDg of ^m^d^ttf and vu^aiffi,6g. As prodHctions 
of an earlier day connected with this subject, we have 
to cite Suicer, Observ. sacrae, p. 260, and the Thes. s. 
h. V. More particularly, Witsius, p. 220, Pott, £xc 
1. ad ep. Jac. 

The idea of proving is in Greek eicpressed by two 
terms, doxi/jkd^nv and 'jret^d^uv. The former from the 
etymon dip^ctf^a/, signifies originally to examine whe- 
ther any thing is Jit to be received. The latter, con- 
nected primarily withperior, experior, and subsequently 
with ^fi/^Ai, means primitively to penetrate^ explore. But 
just as HD^ in Hebrew (^n^ is, on the contrary, ra- 
ther to be compared with ho%ifiaZ^uy)y tentare in La- 
tin, and versuchen in German, so also has ^s/^av ac- 
quired, in the usus loquendi, a bad colateral sense. 
Thi^Vy Ts/^tfSa/, mi^d^m rmg^ and later frequently 
f/va, is originally used, as equivalent with m^av XafA^d- 
vuVfinTgaif ^otiTtAoUf of whatsoever attempt is made up- 
on any one. Even at a very early period, however, 
the substantive crc^a denotes particularly a bold under- 
taking^ e. g. cf^av l^^uv ctp^dcat in Sophoclis Ajax. 
V. 2,^ only in the sense of << spying out a daring enter- 
prize." Afterwards vsT^a came to signify robbery by 
sea, Anglic^ /»ra<^, vstgarfHf apirate^ Suidas : vsT^a 
6 d6\og xai i] dcTanj xal rj re^vti. The verb ^rs/^&v, used 
with yvvatka^ like the Latin tentare Junonem, in 
Tibul. I. 3. 73, of the seduction of women, e. g. in 
Polyb. Hbt.l. 10. c. 26. § 3. Hesychius: <te/^o^(wv. 

In the usus loquendi of the Bible, too, it occurs 
chiefly in the larger sense, to essay, nuike an attempt. 

* See Lobeck on this passage, p. 219. 
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Acts xvi. 7, where the Cod. Cantab, has ^cXov as a 
gloss, Acts xxiv. 6. We raay doubt whether, at 
2 Cor. xiii. 5, it is equivalent to the following doxp- 
/i,d^€ri. It appears, however, in the LXX. in paraU 
lelism with ^ox/;b&a^a^, Ps. xcv. 9, and thence Heb. iii. 
9. Or the codices use it as convertible with dox//xa^ai, 
as Dan. i: 12. Compare also Wisd. ii. 3. In Pft. 
xvii. 3, some read kicxt^oindg /li in place of iini^airAi fi,u 
But much more commonly is it used in roalam par^ 
tern, of men who, by their misbelief, put God to the 
proof. Acts XV. 10 ; v. 9. 1 Cor. x. 9. In the pas- 
sage, Wisd. i. 2, it is used as equivalent to amtfrth rfi 
0ef;. 2. Of God who puts men to the proof, not indeed 
with a bad design, but under difficult circumstances, 
so as that stumbling easily may, but never necessarily 
must, ensue. 1 Cor. x. 13. Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15; xi. | 
37. In the Old Test, we frequently have it, espe- 
cially in the history of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1, 6 &ihg 
Jcrg/^a^g rhv 'A^^adft xai tliciv ahrlfi. Compare £xod. 
XV. 25. Deut. xiii. 3. 3. Of men who, with evil in- 
tent and premeditation, make trial of another, Matth. 
xvi. 1 ; xix. 3; xxii. 35. Mark viii. 11 ; xii. 15. 
John viiL 6. 4. Hence, in quite a particular way of 
those trials which the devil — 6 'irokufiri^avog opg — sets 
on foot with men, and which always take place with 
malicious views and designs, Matth. iv. 1 — 4. 1 Cor. 
vii. 5. 1 Thes. iii* 5. Rev. ii. 10. Hence his more 
distinctive name, 6 ini^&^uy=6 'jrst^agr^g, whereas God 
is doTtifiatfriii ruv xa^diuv, Ps. xvii. 3; In all of these 
passages, as well as Gal. vi. 1, we might also translate 
sedticcy and apply this signification to Jas. i. 13, 14, in 
order at once to remove the difficulty there arising 
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from the words, o eths ru^d^u oud&ia. But there is 
nothing at all to hinder us from abiding by the mean- 
ing, ^ to place in a condition liable to temptation ;" 
and in James, it is impossible to take Ts/^a^s/v in a 
sense essentially different from the ^f/f oM/to^, used just 
before in v. 12. Even here, accordingly, we hold by 
the usual signification, and take the apostle's words 
in a sense as follows : << Let no man say, when he is 
brought under exposure to temptation, that the fault 
of that lies with God ; it is the evil propensity within 
Us, which makes temptations of the relations of life." 
Now, from the perf. pas. of the verb ^st^d^uv, the 
noun vu^atffi^i is formed, and frequently means the 
same as the active mt^mg. The noun, according to 
the analogy of the verb, denotes, 1. Generally a ^ria/, 
so that it does not differ from doxsfiaffict, 1 Pet. iv. 12. 
2. A state of trial, in which one may readily jally 
and under this we bring all those passages, where 
lexicographers and expositors have given the signifi- 
cation, calamities. Luke viii. 13 ; xxii. 28. Actsxx. 
19. Gal. iv. 14. Jas. i. 12. 3. Many adopt the 
signification, << inward incitement, instigation of the 
ivt^vfLtOf*' and found it upon the texts, Matth. xxvi. 
41. 1 Tim. vi. 9. Luke iv. 13. In the last of these 
passages, however, the word is used actively = doxt- 
fiatsia^ in the other two, it denotes, as elsewhere, a 
state of exposure to temptations, a axdvhakov, Paul 
places beside, and as expository of it, tig irayiBa, It 
does not, therefore, intimate the BsKsd^uv of the Jcr/- 
^tt/iia, but the tempting, seductive condition operated 
by the dsKid^stv, The word, accordingly, answers 
entirely to the classical ^so/tfra<»;, which moralis ts, 
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like Epictetus, Maximus Tyrius and others, Sequent- 
ly use^ and which properly signifies no more than 
drcumstancey but comes afterwards to mean a ticklish, 
seducHpe situation. We accordingly bring all the in- 
stances numbered in the thirdy under the second head. 
If vu^oi,<si4,6i be used as concrete, it is equivalent to 
GxavbaXov, for that denotes a ir^Scxofi/iOy iyxofifiM^ on 
which one may easily meet a fall. >2;p1)D, i irayig is 
also equivalent, which is frequently coupled with (rxdv- 
do^Xovy Jos. xxiii. 13. 1 Mac. v. 4. In the classics, 
too, Amphis in Athenaeus, calls mistresses, 'ray /dag 
Tou Piov, The German word anfechtung, assault, 
which Luther would have used, as he says, in place of 
versuchungy temptation, had not the latter been in more 
frequent use, denotes a challenge to battle. The 
middle high German hekorungy which is frequently 
to be met in Tauler-^eAorun^a in Kero, Otfried, and 
Notker, from koren — a challenge to the torment of the 
ordeaL 

In the LXX. Job vii. 1 ^ x. 17 ; in the Pseudo- 
epigraphs (Testam. Issachar, page 627, and Fabric. 
Tom. II.) and in the Fathers (e. g. Basil, ep. 231, T. 
III. ed. Par. Horn, in Luc. xii. 18, T. II. p. 43,) crgi- 
^arTJPiov is also used in place of <irii^afffA6gy which, in 
virtue of its termination, like x^/r^^/ov, denotes a means 
of proving. Among Ecclesiastical writers, we also find 
ly^neii in the sense of 'jrst^aff/iog. See e. g. Photius 
in Wolf Anecd, Gr. I. 145. 

If then, according to what has been said, ^ru^asfiog 
denotes that situation in which the Christian is tried 
by God — if, in the Scripture, these divine trials are 
represented as the means -of our becoming established 
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and confirmed in the faith, (Rom. v. 3. James i. 2 — 
4. 1 Peter i. 6, 7,) — if the ^ei^a<f/A6g, as Chrysostom 
ep. 157, says: roTg ysvvouug f)i^uffi nroWdt. xo/w^g/ ra 
j3^aj3f/a xal \a/i^^cug rovg tfripdvovg, so that, under a 
conviction of this, the true Christian, in Clemens, ex- 
daims, & xu^/s, dhg Te^itfratfiv xai XajSs e'jridii^tv, — ^if it 
be absolutely impossible, so long as we remain in this 
world, to live exempt from all (rxavdaXo/; (1 Cor. v. 
10,) — and if Christ expressly prays the Father, not to 
take us out of this world, but to keep us from the evil 
that is in it, (John xvii. 15,) there arises a doubt, as 
follows : How can Christ put it into our lips to pray, 
that we should not at all be led into the irit^acfjiAi? 

Expositors' have almost all had recourse to various 
devices in order to obviate this scruple ; several en- 
deavouring to remove the difficulty by sharpening the 
idea of mi^ctcfUgy many by an intensified acceptation 
of shivfyxfig, and several by urging the preposition 
sig. As for those who heighten the idea of Ts/^acr- 
fiogj so as to make it involve more than the mere indi- 
cation of a state in which one can easily fall, some 
speak of a^temptation of quite a peculiar sort, in which 
God purposely deserts man, l^xaraXsz-v]//^, according 
to Ps. xxii. 1, tmri gyxaTe>jmg fie, and Ps. cxix. 8. 
Compare Suicer Thes. s. v. lyxardT^f^tg. No divine 
temptation, however, goes beyond our strength, 1 
Cor. X. 13.* Others speak of a diabolical temptation 

" Basil, ep. 219, which letter begins: ^eirrtt fur^^ x§u 
wrm^ftf 0(/{*r» nfiif xv^ttg, atti reus ^it^a^fAWS hrtiyn fifi tnri^i- 
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surpassing our strength.* But as all the temptations 
of the Devil are under the divine permission, and as 
God never tempts us above what we are able to bear, 
a temptation of the sort supposed cannot take place : 
Over and above, the Devil would have to be specified 
as the author. Others wish to refer the word here, as 
at Matt. xxvi. 41, to the inward enticement by lust, so 
that the prayer would be as it were, " Lead us 
not into enticement of evil desire." Now, even 
although we were to admit that, in the same sense in 
which it is said of God that he hardens, a leading 
into evil inclination might also be ascribed to him, we 
have still disputed irst^atf/Aog being wholly equivalent 
to the d€\ia(fiuk6i of the iiri&ufLta. We hence reply 
to the question which was put to Basil, whether 
sickness and affliction are included in the <ini^acii6gy 
for whose prevention we may and ought to pray, what 
that fiither himself says, Resp. ad interr. 221 : ou bnx^m 

fL^ ii^y^iiif iii 'jrtt^airfi6v, — So likewise Chrysostom in 
De instit. sec. Deum vita. 2. Many^more, down from 
even the most ancient times, have urged the tkivsyxfig. 
Isidorus Pel. 1. V. ep. 226, where he speaks upon Matt. 
xxvi. 41, distinguishes strictly betwixt sfitnnci7\f ug cre/fa- 
6is.6y and ihs\$$Tv, The former, he tells us, it is in the pre- 
sent state impossible to avoid, as, according to Job vii. 1, 
man's whole life upon earth is a irtt^arfi^mi ^^o0iEti%e«^^s 

Xd/(t)] stCiX^fTvy TovTiftrtf fifi xarairo^rj^ai v^ aurov, 
Heexpress^ himself to the same effect, 1 . II. ep. 7 1 . and 

a Calvin: Hie notatur interior tentatio, quae diaboli fia- 
beUum apte yocari potest. 
vol*. II. P 
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80 does Theopbylact on Luke xxii. 46. Aij^ustine : 
Aliud est teniari^ aliud induct in tenteUionem, So Lu- 
ther, Chemnitz, Bengel. So likewise Grotius, Clericus, 
Oiearius, Micbaelis and most others. Luther : " We 
cannot make it better. Come under temptation we 
must, but what we pray for is, that we may wdfaUinto 
ily and be therein overwhdmedJ' Clericus: ueigyi^ai 
tig mt^aitfLov est illaqueari iis difficultatibus, quibus 
nosmet ipsi expedire nequeamus. Bengel : non pre- 
camur, ut ne sit, sed ut n« nas ea tangat aut vineat. 
But how is this signification demonstrated from the 
intransitive ihi^te^ai and the transitive s/Vf e^s/v, the 
former of which ought to be stronger than ^m- 
'KTiiv 'iniga<f/Ao7i (Jas. i. 2,) and Xotfi^ve^ou bvh ^/^<r/AoD 
(1 Cor. X. 13), and the latter of which (s/V^g^s/i') should 
be stronger than thdyuv iig irsjgaiffiov ?^ Olearius alone 
has attempted to adduce the proof. He appeals ^ to 
the meaning to carry qff\ rob^ whi«h ^ i^s/v, as «* g. in 
Homer, has, where the carrying away of the plunder 
is spoken of, and to that of abripi, which fs^io^ bears. 
This proof, however, were it in other respects relevant, 
would here prove too much ; for, as is well-known, 
when plunder is spoken of, ^s^tv and oiyttv are coupled, 
according to which iltfd'yuv also would acquire the 
sense of something done with violence. But in ge- 

* In Latin there is a difference betwixt inlerre and inducere, 
the latter having usually the bad collateral meaning of to seduce^ 
Nic. Heinsius on Ovid's Metam. VIII. 123. Hence the Vulgate 
has well translated, Ne nos inducas, for which Augustine less 
correctly, although, as he says, according to the majority of the 
codices, has Ne nos inferas. 

** Observ. Sacra, p. 213. 
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neral, from that special phrase where the simple word 
is in meaning equivalent to hurry offy no conclusion 
can be drawn with respect to the compound. No- 
where is iltffi^stv equivalent to d^ca^sT^f sttffidXXuv, 
But even supposing the difficulty to be, in this manner, 
removed from the passage before us, there would still 
remain, Mat. xxvi. 43,- where f/tfsXSc^ is the word. 
In both cases, however, Chrysostom has discovered 
a way to extricate himself. For s/ircX^f/v he has re- 
course to the idea of something volufUaryy according 
to which, ih^eguv would denote the permission of a 
spontaneous precipitaUon qfone*s self into sin : svravf^a 
Kara(fT6\Aj6i t6 puffrtfiM^ didd(fXMv ou ^a^airs7<^at rovg 
aySfvag^ &KKdL fi,ii evtirfidfv . . . fXxv^ivrag /liv yAa dsT 
ysvvaiug hffravou : fAti xaXoufAivcvg Ss r^ifu^d^ttv. It is, how- 
ever, wholly arbitrary to do so. 

The readiest expedient would be as follows: We may 
set out, as is done by Origen, from the fact that va^/^and 
'jrsi^aff/Mogf as we have shown above, are kindred ideas. 
(Compare also, 1 Tim. vi. 9,) and that to fall into the 
snare is tantamount to being wholly made captive. ^ 
Even this explanatidn, however, cannot be declared free 
from arbitrariness, for although vnpafffUg and 'jrayig are 
of kindred sense, still the case in which the idea snare 
is so strongly pressed, is just that wherein they cannot 
be used indifferently as convertible terms. Besides, 
from irioivinmiv 'ffu^aff/nfj or 6 'jrsipatffihe vi^t'Tri'^Tu fji^oi, 
which (even in virtue of Jas. i. 2,) is supposed to be 

* Donatus puts the same meaniDg upon inducere in expound- 
ing, duci falso gaudio in Terence, Andiia, act. 1. sc. 2. v. 9, 
first explaining it by prolatari falsa spe, and then by induci» 
ut ferae in retia. 
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different, we should be able to express the self same 
meaning. For vt^mimiv rm = yiym^ai Ts^iinni 
rivi means, So iofali into anything as thai it shuts us 
in, consequently y takes us wholly captive. 3. Several 
of the advocates for the last explanation, have at 
the same time urged the e/;,^ and they who called 
the Rabbinical to their aid, as Grotius, Drusius and 
Wetstein, have taken the ug as identical with the n>V 
into the hands, and adduce a multitude of passages, 
in which ]VD^ l^b M^^rr means to bri!ng into the hands 
qftemptatian, which, they say, is equivalent to to yield 
as a prey to the power of temptation, allowing one to 
perish in it, Rom. vii. 14. But it is, for one thing, con- 
fessed, that, even in the Old Testament, n^:a and n^V 
have had their primary signification worn off, and 
how much more so among the Rabbins. Very slender 
is the emphasis, moreover, which, in the New Test, 
can be laid upon s/g rS^g X^'i^^* ^^ passages like Matt, 
xvii. 22 ; xxvi. 45. Even, however, if it did possess a 
peculiar significance, the expression is not at all used in 
the passage before us, and to ascribe an import of the 
kind to ug would be altogether arbitrary. 

We accordingly explain the petition quite simply 
as follows: Doubtless, it behoves the Christian to re- 
joice when he is subjected to trial, inasmuch as he who 
is found boxifiog, obtains the crown of life, (Jas. i. 12); 
the Christian must not, for that reason, however, seek 

* So likewise Beza, who expressly observes, est vis praeposi- 
tionis tit diligenter observanda, and translates MtXBtin, Mat 
xxvi. 41, introire. Christopher Starke: ** tit infyxiif—lead us 
not in. t. a. too deeply." 
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the ^si^atTfioiy nay, in the conscioosness of his weakness, 
he ought to pray to be protected from them, as he can- 
not answer for himself that he will be found doxtfiog. 
In this way Christ, Matt. v. 10, 11, declares those to 
be blessed, who are persecuted and reviled for his 
name's sake. But what Christian will seek reviling 
and persecution, and not rather strive to withdraw 
from them as far as is practicable ? Compare Matt. 
X. 23. Now, under this consciousness of our weak- 
ness, and with that dread of suffering which is neces- 
sarily connected with our life in the (fd^^y we sup- 
plicate, that we may not be brought into situations 
involving temptation, as Christ, Matt. xxvi. 41, caUs 
upon his disciples to do, nay, as he himself did, when 
he prayed that the cup might pass from him, (Heb. 
v. 7.) When, in the prayers of our church, we sup- 
plicate to be kept from dearth, sickness, pestilence and 
sudden death, all this is just the petition, fj^ri eitnvsyxfig 
ifiag iig mi^atffdv. Very appositely Euthymius : fi^ 

yofMhutv de, avdpifrioVf haxai rh/jLer^tov xal to yivvaTov i^/- 
iii^ojfii^a .... 'nraMu roivw rifiag 6 Xo^o^, fiii ^^g^^^ 
sai/roTg, fivid* krtwrid^v roTg ^ru^atffioTg x^rh ^^asvrriTog,^ 

The second scruple connected with the petition 
was, how can it be said of God that he leads us into 
temptation ? Augustine informs us, that there were 
many who, from conscientious scruples, prayed, Nenos 

» If the temptations have not yet been brought upon us, we 
are to deprecate them; when they are, we are to behave like 
men, that we may evince both our modesty and our fortitude .... 
The saying accordingly instructs us, not to put confidence in 
ourselves, nor rush presumptuously into temptations. 
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patiaris indnci, and at c. 6. De dono perscverantiae, he 
adds, that these are the words in codicibus pluribus 
(Latin is,) as Cyprian also has it. Euthymius and 
Theophyiact expound : fA^ if^x^i^^^ ^f^^ sfs/mcilv. 
Regarding, as the majority of the fathers do, the 
swi^ufiiu or rather the Devil, to be the cause of the 
mi^a^fiof, they must necessarily understand the verb 
(fuyXu^TixM^, But taking int^cMfUg as we have done, 
merely to mean a state subject to temptations, we have 
no occasion to adopt this view. "Rkpi^tiv t/g *bi^&- 
/bbor, has no other sense than int^d^ttv, when it is used of 
the trials which God makes with men. Accordingly, that 
which makes temptations of the ^^/(fratfs/;, which are in 
themselves innocent, is, as James says, the ifri^v/jiJa. 

'AX\& \Z^ai xrX. The determination of the mean- 
ing of this clause depends upon the signification given 
to &irh roS 7ov)}^ou, viz., as to whether it be masculine, 
and signify Satan, (See on vers. 37 and 39), or neuter. 
Here too the Greek ikthers have understood by it the 
Devil. So likewise Tertullian,* Erasmus, Beza, 
Zwingli, Soctnus, Chemnitz, Bengel, and, among mo- 
derns, Kuinol and Fritzsche. On the other hand, the 
Vulgate has translated malum, and Cyprian and 
Augustine have interpreted this, partly of the wicked 
one, partly of evil. Luther has, das Uebel, Mi-" 
chaelis, sin. Calvin is undecided. Camerarius, Olea* 
rius and others unite both significations. The deci- 
sion must depend partly upon parallel passages, partly 
upon the connection. That rh mvfj^Sv occurs in the 

* Ib the book De fnga in persec. c. 2. he tranriates, Sed erne 
nos a maligno ; but in that De oratione, he has, Evehe not a 
malo. He, however, uses malixs simply as well as mains ille, for 
the designation of Satan. Semler index la in. Tert p. 445. 
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New Test., ^ designation of the entire domain and 
kingdom of the £vii one, we have seen on c. v. 37. In 
the sense em7 the adjective occurs, £ph. v. 16 ; vi. 13. 
The following may be regarded as parallel passages, 
2 Pet. ii. 9. Rev. iii. 10. 2 Thess. iii. 3. 2 Tim. 
iv. 18. While 2 Thess. iii. 3, 'O'tffrhg 6i hnv 6 xv^ioi^ 3; ^ 
(STTi^il^u ufiag xas ^uXd^a avh rov wovtiPoVf speaks in 
favour of adopting the masculine, 2 Tim. iv. 18 
might be adduced for the neuter, xai *^vffsrai fn 6 x-j^iog 
dv6 Tavrhg l^you 9ro¥fj§oVy xai truKfu g/g rjjv jSa«Xg/av 
auroD rijv strov^dvior f ti do^a ug fO'og amvag ruv almm. 
'A/jb^f. This passage, however, is less of a parallel, 
inasmuch as S^ov Tovf^^v does not refer to the evil 
cleaving to the apostle himself, nor yet to the misery in 
the world generally, but, as the immediately pre- 
ceding V^^ba^TiV tx crofiarog Xiovrog shows, to the 
wicked attempts against the life and working of the 
apostle. 

If we now inquire which of the two explanations 
the better fits the connection, all depends upon the 
manner in which vtsfctefUg has been explained. Sup- 
posing that taken in the narrow special sense of a 
b%Kta<Sfu6g of the i^ri^vfAieCf then may the Devil be consi- 
dered as the agent in the matter, and it becomes very 
likely that the antithetic clause with dXXd must en- 
treat for total deliverance from the ^s/^a^cav. But 
against the adoption of the meaning " inward con- 
cupiscence," we have been obliged to declare. I( how- 
ever we understand ^nt^aOfUg more generally of every 
tempting situation, to as to make it comprse the 
^yj^ug^ then must the rnvn^^Z likewise be understood as 
neuter, for there results an apposite antithesis, only when 
^ovfj^oZ denotes the entire domain of the 'jrii^aciMU In 
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this way accordingly we also talce it up with Luther in 
the kleiner KatechismuS)^ and we do so, assuming that 
the meaning wickedness sjid the meaning evil here 
coalesce in the Greek word, as is likewise the case in 
the Hebrew and Latin, and as in the ^ei^afffioi wick- 
edness and evil do at once distress us. 

This is the place to revert once more to the mean- 
ing of those who lay stress upon the ilg in s/Vsve/x)]^. 
For many have urged the dTo,.in this clause, which 
being different from the ex, makes the prayer express, 
<< Lead us not into the midst of temptation, but 
deliver us from it, even before we enter." But it is 
futile to press the construction of ^veif&at with a^-o, as 
verbs of saving and delivering are cpnstrued in- 
differently with the simple genitive, or with l§, or 
with a'jrSy See Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 353. Anm. 

We shall now be able also to decide the question 
respecting the number of the petitions. Among the 
ancients, Augustine, in the Comm. de serm. in monte, 
supposes them decidedly to be seven, making this dis- 
tinction betwixt the clause with dXXa, and the one 
preceding, viz. that the petition, *^ Lead us not into 
temptation," relates to evil in the future, " deliver us 
&c." to evil in the present, and " forgive us, &c." to 

a In the grosser Katechismus he says : '^ In Greek the 
sentence runs thus, Redeem or protect us from the evil or 
wicked one. And it is as if he spoke of the Devil, and wanted 
to comprise all under one head, to express that the sum total 
of prayer is directed against this our enemy in chief. For he it 
is who prevents among us the whole of what we pray for ia 
regard to God's name and honour, his kingdom and will, &c. 
Hence at last we sum up all together and say : Dear Father, do 
help us to get delivered from all the misery.** Compare Luther's 
vikrious translations of the U tw o-mi^Mf in c. v. 37, at p. 34. 
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that in the past^ whereas in the sermon, De (Hratione 
Domini, he is of opinion it may also form one sen- 
tence. Chrysostom, on the other hand, with wfaoni 
the reformed church, the Arminians and Socinians 
side, will admit of only six petitions, inasmuch as the 
dXXa with the preceding clause* clearly constitutes 
but one single sentence. Many Catholics and Lu- 
therans also leave it undetermined, whether the two 
clauses are to be considered as distinct petitions, e.g. 
Maldonatus, Chemnitz and Bengel. If by irovri^s 
we understand the Devil, doubtless, the after clause 
would express positively, what the antecedent had 
expressed negatively, and the whole would but be 
one petition. But, from this very circumstance, a new 
reason arises for not understanding the Devil by 
mvTi^oin It is far the most suitable way, in so short 
a prayer, to admit as few tautologies as possible. 
Now, one would be here produced, inasmuch as 
the consequent would express nothing different from 
the antecedent clause. If, however, we understand by 
the roD mvfi^ov, the entire domain of evil and sin, the 
proposition becomes more comprehensive than the 
one which precedes it, and entitles us to speak of seven 
petitions. There comes to be then a certain resem- 
blance to 2 Tim. iv. 18. Just as at that passage, the 
apostle from the iru^afffioif which he had just sur- 
mounted, looks forward into the future, where, deli- 
vered from every new ci/^atf/to;, he shall eventually 
be preserved unto, and secured in, the perfected 
jSaAXs/a, so here also, does the suppliant look for- 
ward to the time, when this present life, which, ac- 
cording to Job vii. 1, is, taken as a whole, a mi^arfiotov 
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shall termiDate, and M^ben, with it, an end shall also 
be put to all our vsi^/ioi. Such a view towards an 
ultimate futurity, harmonizes perfectly with the sen- 
timents of the Christians of that early age, and forins 
the most dignified conclusion to the whole prayer, 
Augustine ep. ad Probam, c. 11 : Cum dicimus, 
iibera nos a maloy nos admonemus cogitare, nonduni 
no9 e$9e in eo bonOf ubi nullum patiemur malum. Et 
hoc quidem ultimum, quod in dominica oratione 
poMtum est, tam late patet, nt homo Chnstianus in 
qualibet tribulatione constitutns in hoc gemitus edat, 
in hoc lacrymas fnndat, hinc exordiatur, in hoc im- 
moretur, ad hoc terminet orationem. 

The Epilogue, *Ori tfoD hrtv jj ^ttiKiia xrX. The 
authenticity of these words, has been strongly assailed 
by criticism. Taking the data as they at present lie be- 
fore bs, we too, can do nothing else, than decide against 
their genuineness, inclusively of the a/t^f. Were we^X 
/^however, to proceed entirely upon internal evidences | 
in answering the question, our verdict would certainly 
be very different Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take than for Wetstein to think of demonstrating the 
spuriousness of the epilogue from the circumstance, 
that it puts the 14th verse too far from the first 
petition, which, however, it should help to elucidate, 
as if the siith and seventh petitions did not intervene 
to separate them — and further, by saying, that, when 
coupled with the sixth petition, the words appeared 
inapposite, and, when referred back to the three first, 
tautological. Much more does this epiphonema 
finely express the foundation of hope, on which all the 
prayers of the suppliant rest, so that we acquiesce 
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entirely in the opinion of Calvin, who says of the 
clause : Tam apte quadrat. Neque enim, he proceeds, 
ideo solum addita est, ut corda nostra ad expetendain 
Dei gloriam accendat, et admoneat, quisnam esse de- 
beat votorum nostrorum scopus, sed etiam ut doceat, 
preces nostras, quae hie nobis dictfltae sunt, non alibi, 
quam in Deo solo Aindatas esse, ne propriis meritis 
nitamur. True, that Bengel comes to the aid of the 
Latin codices, which omit the words, with the observa- 
tion drawn deep from the spirit of Christianity: Cele- 
bramus eum (patrem coelestem) tali fere modo, quo 
peregrinantes et militantes contend esse debemus. 
Ubi ad metam pervenerit universitas filidrum Dei, 
- mera fiet in coelo doxologia: venit regnum ejus, facta 
est voluntas ejus, remisit nobis peccata etc. ; prae- 
sertiro tempori illi, quo Dominus banc formulam dis- 
cipulis praescripsit, convenientior erat rogatio, quam 
hymnus. Jesus nondum erat glorificatus etc. In 
this observation, however, the point is overlooked 
upon which most depends, viz. that we have here, 
according to Heumann's correct remark, the doxology 
under an aitiohgical form. It is not a burst of emo- 
tion swelling over into a hymn. It is much more an 
intensified &fLnvt specifying the basis upon which the 
suppliant places his confidence. The internal evi- 
dences, accordingly, could not make us at all dubious 
of the authenticity of the words — barring the single 
circumstance, that the order of the three predicates / 
jSatf/Xg/o, bxjvctfiig and U^a, wodd correspond better / 
with the three triads of petitions, if the d-jvafiig stood / 
brfore the ^atfiXsia, It is evidences of an external ' 
kind which determine the point. 
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The critical proofs of the spurioosness of the passage 
are to be found developed in Bengel, Appar.crit p. 459, 
Jac. Breitinger, Museum Helvet. XL 370. XVI. 591. 
XVIII. 719., in Wetstein and Griesbach's Comment 
crit p. 68, sqq.from the two last of which Mor. Rodiger, 
has collected them, enlarged by some remarks, in the 
third appendix to his £d. of Griesbach's Synopsis. 
We confine ourselves here, to a statement of the 
main results. 1, To be sure, a very few, but these the 
most eminent Greek codices, as the Cod. Vat. and 
Cantab, omit them. The Cod. Alex, is defective just 
at this place. The most of the codices are of western 
origin. That the words were awanting in them is 
corroborated by the Latin translation, and by the 
most ancient Latin fathers. Neither Tertullian 
nor Cyprian, Jerome (who retains the Amen,) nor 
Augustine read this doxology. Tertullian expressly 
calls the sixth petition the clausula of the prayer. 2. 
The Alexandrine codices, moreover, did not contain 
the words, and they are wanting in Origen and in the 
Coptic version. 3. In other authorities they are also 
missing, in the Arabic translation of the ed. Rom. of 
the four Evangelists, of 1591, from which the Paris and 
London Polyglott has borrowed them, and in the 
Persic translation, edited by Wheloc from three Persic 
codices in 1652, in Cyrill of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nyssa,MaximusandC8esarius. Euthymius' reproaches 

^ Dr Paulus in the Exeg. Handb. 11.661, has by mistake called 
Euthymius, Euthalios. The passage is, doubtless, not to be 
found in Euthymius* Commentary, but in the fragments of his 
Panoplia, published by Jac. Toll. In the commentary, he ex- 
plains the formula, like Chrysostom, without any critical obserra- 
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the Bogomilians with rejecting the Ifriffuivftfia of the 
Lord's prayer, appended by Xhe fathers of the church : 
rh flra^a rm ^siuv ^ojifrri^uv xai rtig sxxXrj&tag xa^riyriruv 
^T^otfTs^h ax^orsXivriov s^if(jjvfi/j»a — rh 8rt (fou sdtiv ^ 
Satf/Xg/a xai rj do^a rod 'jrar^hg xai tov usou xai rov aykxt 
'jn/sv/jMTogy oi)8s axoZaat avs^oyrau 4. As the practice 
gradually crept in of supplementing the less, from the 
more complete reports of Christ's sayings, what Matthew 
contains over and above what is given by Luke, was like-, 
/wise added to the text of the Lord's prayei; in the latter 
evangelist. Nevertheless, the doxology is wanting in it, 
according to all the codices.* 5. It is, moreover, easy to 
make it appear how the addition could have arisen. 
£ven among the Jews responses were customary. In f 
the public recitation of prayers, the people pronounced | 
either an amen, or a doxology similar to that which \ 
we find, I Chron. xxix. 11. This practice of anti- 
phonies was translated into the Christian church, and, 
. what is very remarkable, we are even able to point 
out the progressive steps by which the epilogue at- > 
\ tained its present form. In one passage of the Con- 
stit. Apost. L VII. c. 24, we find the Lord's prayer 

tiona, and also without the addition, r«S irar^is »a2 tw vlw ttmi 
rtiu ayiov irnvfiMrtg. It becomes probable, in this way, that the 
Bogomilians, who were always anxious about the purity of 
scripture, rejected only these last words, and that oM^ortXturtn 
isri^iifiifMtf in Euthymius, relates only to them, unless we sup- 
pose, what is very unlikely, that the Bogomilians had received 
among them a text of the New Test., different from the By. 
zantine. 

* Nitzsch, in the Treatise we have quoted in the Studien und 
Kritiken, III. 4. p. 358, will have this regarded as the strongest 
evidence of its spuriousneas. 
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with the shorter dozology, Sn ff&u l<iriv rj j3a<r/Xc/a&i; 

r»ug aiiavag' okfuny^ whereas in another, 1. III.c. 18, the 

formula is complete. Thus the Sahidic, or Upper 

Egyptian version, reads the abbreviated formula, % 

iiivotf^g xai rh x^drog. See Cramer's Beitrage zur 

/Beforderung, &c. Th. III. p. 60. The doxology un- 

j derwent a still greater enlargement, after the fifth 

I century, at which time, the allusion to the trinity, 

I that became ever more and more frequent in liturgical 

\ formulas, appears. Thus cod. 157 and 225, in Gries- 

bach have, after d6^ct, the addition roD 'irar^g xai roD j/ou 

xou roD ayiwi 7Vfu/xaro(, and it is to this that Lucian's 

Philopatris, c. 27, seems to allude, where it says, rijv 

t/i riXog lirt^iig. Hence theed. Complut. in its day, and 
afterwards Erasmus and Beza,^ express the conjecture, 
that the formula has passed over into the text of the 
New Test., from the usage of the liturgies. In the same 
way, in the Ave Maria, the quia peperisti servatorem 
animarum nostrarum, was appended to the benedictatu 
in mulieribus. In the same way too do our clergymen 
extend, in a variety of modes, the Mosaic benediction ; 
and thus in the Catholic Church, per fesum Christum 
dominum nostrum was frequently annexed to the libe- 
ra nos a malo of the Lord's prayer itself. Besides those 
we have already specified at p. 220, the following older 
authors have regarded the words as spurious, Zwin- 
gli (not Calvin,) CBcolampadius, Pellicanus, Bucer, 
Melanchthon, Camerarius, Drusius, Scultetus, Walton, 

^ Beza, wbo is usually so correct in his quotations, states, that 
Chrysostoia has not explained the clausula, whereas he has done 
so as particulaly as the rest of the text. 
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Grotius, Mill, Grabe, M. Pfa£^ whom almost all mo- 
derns follow* Luther too has passed over the doxology 
in both of his Catechisms.^ 

Among the advocates for the authenticity of the 
formula* we have to name Wolf» Olearius, Witsius, 
Heumann^ S. J* Baumgarten de auth.^doxol. Halae, 
1753,Heinr«BenzeQberg in the Symbolae Duisb. 1784, 
t. II. P. 1, p. 97, Matthai in the Anm. zu s. N. T., 
Weber, in the dissertation already referred to. All 
that they produce in favour of their opinion, however, 
can never be brought into comparison with the facts 
already stated. Benzenberg enters most minutely into 
the subject ; but the shifb to which he has recourse, 
some of them of a very violent character, have already 
found an opponent in the editor of the Symb., the 
learned P. Berg. The witness of greatest weight 
in&vour of the authenticity, is doubtless the Peschito. 
The three Syrian translations, viz., the Peschito, the 
Philoxenian and the Jerusalem, contain the doxology. 
The two last, as belonging to a later date, cannot 
here be taken into consideration.'' With regard to the 
authority of the Peschito, however, even it is not above 

a It was doubtless an echo of the Vulgate, not a remnant of 
the time of popery, that, at the celebration of the supper, the 
Lord's prayer in most churches of the Protes^nt persuasion, 
was prayed without the doxology. This, however, was by no 
means universally the case. See upon the subject, Brem. und 
Verdische Bibliothek II. 5a0. IV. 1026. 

^ It is true we cannot determine the age of the Jerusalem 
version. So much, however, is certain, that it is younger than 
the Peschito, from which it contains interpolations, Eichhorn, 
Bibl. II. 610. • 
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the suspicion of certain interpolations or additions by l\ 
the Lectionaries. The passages in it by which this is 
evinced have been collected by Griesbach, Meletemata 
de vetustis textus N. T. recensionibus, p. LI. The 
^thiopic, Armenian and Gothic versions, along with 
the Arabs. £rp. and the Persic in the London Polyglott, 
did not take their origin prior to the fourth century, 
and hence possess no force as evidence. Matthai in- 
sists that it was Origen who first introduced the deprava- 
tion into the text, for which assumption, however, there 
is a total want of plausible proof; and he fancies he can 
annihilate the authority of the Vulgate by 1 John v. 7. 
For just as at that passage, the Latins have, for doctrinal 
reasons, made an addition, so, on grounds liturgical, 
did they proprio marte banish the words in question 
from the Greek text Nov. Test. Graece, T. L p. 23. 
. IL p. 397. Whereas, on the contrary, Bengel found 
in our passage no slender confirmation of the partial 
opinion he entertained of the Latin version, in order 
the more powerfully to justify his favourite text, 1 John 
v. 7. But even were Matthai successinl in setting 
aside the authority of the Vulgate, that is by no means 
the sole evidence for the omission of the passage. Ben- 
zenberg goes still more arbitrarily to work, endeavour- 
ing to raise a suspicion that all the ecclesiastical 
fathers who omit the words, have been corrupted by 
the Paris editors, into conformity with the Vulgate ! 

Now, even although we should, on the grounds 
advanced, discard this doxology from the text, it will 
still maintain its place undisputed in the use of the 
church. For, if we only have not, as above shown, 
to restrict ourselves scrupulously to the precise words 
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of the prayer, as if it were a magical formula, we are 
at liberty to extend it. Now that the extension here 
presented to us in the doxology, has been made 
entirely in the spirit of the Lord, is what can in no- 
wise be called in question. 

V. 14, 15. According to those who isolate the 
sayings of the sermon on the mount, the present 
declaration must have stood originally in some other 
connection, and has only been ^appended here on 
account of its affinity to the fifth petition. Even 
Calvin places beside it, as a parallel, Mark xi. 25. If, 
however, it be maintained, that the saying in the pas- 
sage before us does not stand well connected with the 
preceding context, the remark will apply much more 
to the passage in Mark. But why should not the Savi- 
our, on different occasions, in different connections, and 
likewise before different audiences, have delivered the 
great truth which he here expresses ? It is to be found 
repeated again even in Matt. c. xviii. 35. As to the 
view we are to take of this sentiment of the Saviour, 
see the observations made upon the fiflh petition. 

The carnal sense, which can never rise to the com- 
prehension of the organic relation of a doctrine, has 
here likewise stopped short at the isolated saying, and 
in strict literality has regarded the assigned condition 
of the forgiveness of sins, as the only condition at all. 
It is natural that, by this mode of handling the scrip- 
ture, it should swarm with contradictions,* Augustine 

alt seems inconceivable, when we read in Wegscheider's 
Institut. §. 137 : Although it appears from texts of scrip- 
ture, that the Bible really teaches a forgireness of sins for the sake 
of Christ, ** baud tamen praetermittendum est, in iisdem libria 
VOL. II. Q 
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De civit. Dei, 1. xxi. c. 22, relates that just such carnal 
expounders of the Bible deduced from Matt xxv. 34, 
35, that alms'^iving was the sole condition of salvation. 
They at least contrived, however, skilfully to combine 
with that the condition here laid down, saying that the 
forgiveness of a brother'^ offences is a spiritual aims. 

WARNING AGAINST HYPOQillTIOAL FASTING. 

V. 16-^18. 

V. 16 — 18. Respecting the estimation in which the 
Jews held fasting, as a good work, see above on verse 
Ist. Here, too, the Saviour shews, that there is no 
good work but that which is performec} for the sake of 
God. Inasmuch, however, as it is only when no hu- 
man eye witnesses its performance, that^we evince a 
regard for God to be the sole motive o^ what we do, 
the Saviour recommends us to fast in 8ucb«a way, as 
that no one shall be able to conclude with. expect to 
what we do in secret. This connection shews,^ that 
an allegorical interpretation, such as is brought for- 
ward by Hilary, and others mentioned by Jerome, is 
wholly inadmissible. They explain the anointing of 
the head, and the washing of the face, to mean the 
putting away of sin, by which alone fasting becomes 

alias quasdam hac de re formulas deprehendi ab ilia supra pro- 
posita plarie dbhorrentet, vel ei repuffnantes. Sic gratiam Dei 
remissionemque peccatorum Matth. tL 12, 14, animo placabili 
precibusque obtineri edocemur," etc. Of contradictions such 
as these, the Bible is indeed full to overflowing, and so too is 
beautiful nature. 
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acceptable to God. In asoetical use, the aaying is 
correctly applied »ar^ didva/av^ when it is made the 
basis of an admonition to Christians, not to let their 
spiritaal sorrow become outwardly maniibst or dis- 
agreeable tQ others. The practice taken notice of, 
is not that of the stated days of fasting and penitence, 
of which the Jews, after the exile, had five ; but it 
is that of private fasting, which the strict Jew was 
wont to observe twice a week, on Thursday and Sa- A 
tnrday (the first Christians, on Wednesday and Fri- ^ 
day), Luke xviii. 12. Among the Hebrews fasting 
is one of the outward acts which represent mourning 
and inward humiliation ; hence also v;^^ n^S^. It 
usually appears in connection with other marks of 
humiliation, abstaining from the use of water and 
anointing oil, sprinkling of ashes, &c. Is. Ixi. 3. Dan. 
X. 3. 2 Sam. xii. 20. The hypocrites here spoken 
of, as the connection shews, chiefly employed these 
other modes of humiliation, in order to attract at- 
tention to their fasting, these being more striking 
than the mere paleness which is produced by absti- 
nence from food, which Chrysostom here supposes to 
be meant. Now, on the contrary, Christ requires, 
along with inward humiliation, external signs of 
joy. This will be a sure mark, that it is solely firom 
a regard to God that fasting is performed.^ ^xv^^enimg 

* A very similar piece of hypocritical simulation is to be 
found among the Sophists at the time of the Roman emperors, 
and which many writers of that age complain of and deride, 
especially Lucian, who uses the taunting expression, pKt^ipw 
ri x^M '^X***- Seneca ep. 5 : asperam oultum et intohsum 
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from gxii^o/jMi, to be dark, gloomy. Basilius, De je- 
junio, 1. interchaDges it pertineDtly with tsrvymZfay^ 
Luther excellently, sauer sehen^ to look sour, lu 
elucidation of apavii^ety in this passage, much has 
been written. See Casaubon, Eisner, Kypke, Los- 
ner, especially Clericus in h. 1. See farther, Abresch 
Animadv. ad Aesch. T. 11. p. 539, and Valckenaer m 
Eurip. Phoen. p. 132. The use of the verb here corre- 
sponds with that of the adjectives, dud^^^og, a/M^^o^, 
du^ii^Sy au^g^ bv^^ocu^^iy aie^i^wrog. Compare the 
Homeric, "XJ^Sa xakhv haJ^uv^ Odyss. I. v. 260, also 
theEtym.M.: apavstfat, ot ^dXai ou^i rh fioXvvat ug 
vDv, akka rh rsXtug a^avT^ iroiricau. Kindred formulas 
2itey<t\)fs/jriimiy v^irfi^i'jmt ^gdtfu^ov, concidit facies ; Ovid 
says : perit facies neglecta. The word accordingly 
denotes making the face unseemly, by abstaining 
from washing and anointing, but likewise, and at the 
same time, what that was intended to express* the 
ffxv^^(»y!r6y ironTv.^ ^aivu does not here stand, as Vater 
insists, in a passive sense, so as that the dative would 
have to be taken as ablative ; but it is, as above at 
V. 5, intransitive, coupled not with the infinitive, 

caput, et negligentiorem barbam . . . . et quidquid aliud ambi- 
tionem perversa via Bequitur, evita. Compare Com. Adami 
observ. theoL-philoL Gron. 1710, p. 114. 

a The Vulgate has here, and also hereafter, v. 20, the verb ex- 
terminare, which, in the latinity of that period, frequently occur- 
red. See Philo cod. apocryph. p. 728, Ootelerius patres aposL T. 
II. 160. Jerome puts demoliunt in its place, better Valla, exte- 
nuant et deformant. Luther has veratelleny i. e. changing 
their usual appearance for another = looking sour, Jer. iii. 
12. 
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but with the participle ; because they do not wish to 
seem what they are DOt (ut videantur jejunare), but 
wish to appear as being what they are, (ut appareant 
jejunare). 



V. 19 — ^24. THE TENDENCY OF THE INNER MAN 
MUST BE DIRECTED TOWARDS GOD, TO SUCH A 
DEGREE AS TO MAKE ALL ELSE ABSOLUTELY SUB- 
ORDINATE TO HIM. 

V. 19, 20. Here the connection is in a very strik- 
ing manner broken off, whereas the kindred sayings 
which we find, at Luke xii. 33, 34, in Christ's ad- 
dress to his disciples, appear in a connection much 
more satisfactory. To say that the Saviour has re- 
peated at different times the same matter, is what, at 
this precise place, cannot be done, inasmuch as the 
greater portion of Christ's discourse in the chapter be- 
fore us, up to V. 34, is to be found in that Evangelist, 
put together with an alteration of the order, so that no 
other way is leflfor us, but to suppose either that Mat- 
thew has here inserted what was spoken upon a differ- 
ent occasion, or that this section of the sermon on 
the Mount was reported to Luke in a connection 
to which it did not originally belong, or, also, that 
that apostle, having received the passage apart, placed 
it in the connection in which it now stands. We 
have already, Vol. I. p. 20, decided in favour of the 
last supposition. It may be that Matthew has passed 
over much which served to effect the transition, from 
c. vi. 1 — 18 to 19 — 34. Should this, however, not 
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be the ome, we troitid have to fandy It formed 
in some (Mieh way as follows : The first part of the 
chapter admonished ns to make a regard for the in- 
visible God our sole motive in the practice of piety ; 
the second exhorts generally to live with a single re- 
gard to him and his kingdom. Hilary tries in a way 
of his own to effsot the transition. Acoordiag to him, 
the treasures, alter which we are not to strive, are 
the praise of men, those for whidi we «re to do so, 
honour with the &ther in heaven. The Mtacy of 
this connection, insufficient even in other respects, 
results from the more specific description of the trea- 
sures, as being of a kind which the moth and rust 
and thieves are able to destroy. 

The treasure in heaven is that good which, in the 
firm belief of an invisible world (Heb. xi. 1, 27), we 
relinquish upon earth. Such treasure is not lost ; 
it is, as it were, deposited and collected in heaven, 
Mat. xix. 21. Luke xii. 38. The laying up of trea- 
sure in heaven coincides in that case with securing 
the divine favour, from which our recompence in the 
future world accrues, and in that way the deposit we 
have previously made in faith returns to us with in- 
terest. Hence, ^XtmrsTi %}g es^v, Luke xii. 21. 1 Tim. 
vi. 18, 19, is in meaning to he rich in the divine fa- 
vour. Sir. iii. 4; xxix. 11. That the precept does 
not forbid the accumulation of riches in every case, 
J. D. Michaelis took a deep interest in shewing. We 
can appeal to the text, 2 Cor. xii. 14, and, accord- 
ing to the analogy of the faith, decide, that when the 
amassing of terrestrial wealth does not promote but 
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hinders the amassing of wealth celestial, it is to be 
condemned. We can also however, conceive, that 
by a wise management of what has been confided to 
-us, the accumulation of the heavenly treasure will be 
promoted. For here, too, the maxim holds, that the 
more the talents received, the greater the interest 
which can be gained. Matt. xxv. 20, 22.^ 

It is a question whether ^^Mffig^ in this connection, 
has the general meamng of gnawinfff consuming ; and, 
in that case, whether it be perhaps only mentally re- 
ferred to a specific sort of it, or whether it has ac- 
quired a more special meaning, viz. either rust or 
corn-worm. The explanation of it as rust, is far spread, 
in the Vulgate, in the Coptic version, in Ulphilas, so 
also in Erasmus, Luther, Grotius, Bengel, Meyer, 
and in the dictionaries of Schleusner and Bretsch- 
neider. We might plead in its favour as follows : 
James, who elsewhere has also allusions to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as we saw, p. 38, alludes, c. v. 
2, 3, to this passage of ours, and there the /fidna ari- 

* The author of the work ascribed to Basilius, De baptismo, 
1. I. c. 1. and L II. g. 2, lays down the true hermeneutical 
principle, that the more general declarations of scripture require 
to be minutely defined and expounded by the more specific ; 
but, in the instance before us, he makes a wrong application 
of it, saying, that from Luke xii. 33, it results that alms'giving 
is the means by which alone the celestial treasures are acquired. 
It is just by adducing other passages, that one is enabled to 
shew that alms are not the only means. Supposing Christ to 
have delivered the saying literally as we find it in Matt., the 
laying up of treasures in heaven is much more general, and 
extends to every deposit of what is transitory, in exchange for 
what is everlasting. 
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ro3f«ra are first mentioned, and afterwards the rust 
which consumes gold aad silver. In the classics, 
moreover, as is well known, moths and rust are often 
mentioned side by side, when rapid decay is spoken 
of; and finally, it might still be said, that perhaps the 
Hebrew tongue possessed no other term to denote 
rust, than the general one before us, rendered by the 
translator i8fS<r/;, just as in Syriac, the word ]Lq*j^ » 
used for it, which properly signifies corruption. To 
begin, however, with this last argument, the language 
of the Rabbins at least contained a current word for 
rust, viz. m^bn, and, with respect to James, the more 
general meaning of ^puKfi; may be expressed in the o 
rrXovrog vfiuv (shr^s^ or, what has more to recommend 
it, he has, in all probability, conjoined in the ffrirSPocu' 
T-a the back-reference to tfrig and fi^ugig. We can 
hence admit the specific signification of rtisi, only if 
sure vouchers for it are to be found in the Hellenistic. 
On the contrary, however, we meet. Bar. vi. II, with 
at least rii, ^^dfiara beside sog, in the more general 
signification. In the sense ofcom-fcorm, or general- 
ly an animal which consumes grain, Theophylact 
himself appears to have taken the words when he 
says : <riig fihv xai fi^u^ig a<pavi^si fiputfiara xai tfidriOj 
zy.eirrai 6s xS^ffhv xai a^v^tovy nay, even Chrysostom's 
language may be so construed, as if under ^oZifig 
he had understood a kind of animal. This explana- 
tion has been chiefly defended by Clericus, and re- 
cently by Kuinol, who does not, however, appear to 
be aware of those who more anciently preceded him. 
On the supposition of its truth, there would be a defi- 
nite specification of the sort of treasures, 1. Clothing, 
what the moth consumes, Job ziii. 28. Is. l. 9 ; li. 8, 
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which aDciently, and even at present, in the East, 
constitutes a part of riches, Ezra ii. 69. Neh. 
vii. 70. Job xxvii. 16. Jas. v. 2 — 2. Grain, de- 
stroyed by the worm, Luke xii. — 3. Gold and* «7- 
veTy which thieves steal.* This precise specifica- 
tion has, however, something prosaic, and does not 
well accord with the proverbial character of the say- 
ing ; besides which, the assumed signification of jS^cD- 
(fig has not been made out. Michaelis intended to 
prove it in his Anmerkungen fiir Gelehrte, but fell 
short of his desigp. Kuinol takes his stand upon 
Mai. iii. 11, where the LXX. have translated h^H by 
jS^Stf/g. From this, however, it would be as impossible 
to demonstrate that jBaSKfig directly signifies the corn- 
worm, as from the jS^wr^? which Aquila, Is. l. 9, has 
put for moth, that P^arrig means the moth. The LXX- 
have rendered, as if bD« were the word, which they 
abo do. Is. lV. 10, where they translate bD«b on'?, 
o^rov i}g jS^^tf/v. Clericus comes in aid of that exposi- 
tion, by comparing it with b^DH, which properly 
means the consumer, afterwards the locust. But what 
is gained by a comparison like this? The word 
merely shews, that locusts in Hebrew, and particular- 
ly Hebrew poetry, were called consumers, and that 
^purns in the Greek of the New Test, might undoubt- 
edly signify locust^ 

* So, in a fragment of Menander, as three inward destroyers, 
are mentioned side by side, mm • fth lit, »» ^»»rft, r« riln^i«y, 
« T i/tdrtif w rnrtf, i }l dfi^p ri ^vkn, Menandri reliquiae ed. 
Meineke, p. 198. 

^ The Munster Hebrew translation of Matt, has b^DTT) 
that of the London Society for the Prop, of Christ, among the 
Jews, banrr, that of the Bible Society nK^^nn, (this should, 
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From this special signification, we must according- 
ly depart Neither can we, however, with Casaubon, 
Drusius, and Homberg, suppose a Hendyadis r: (f^g 
^f wflxoutfflt, were there no other reason save that xai 
does not stand here, but ovrg — ours. The auctor op. 
imperf. and Louis de Dieu aldo understand fi§Sj<figy 
with a special reference to grain, of the gradual con- 
sumpiwn by men. But this too will not do ; for here it 
is treasures giored up which are spoken of, being called, 
as the Calembourg of the Greek Etymologists says, ^- 
4Jau^ on ri^svrat itg av^iov, Lukexii. 19. Itwill, 
consequently, be most correct to refer jSfStf/^ to every 
sort of inward consumption and annihilation, whe- 
ther effected by worms or decay, or whatsoever 
means. Thus rc^ jS^cD/ctara stands beside /o^, at Ba- 
rnch vi. 1 1. So have Basil^ and Euthymius taken the 
word ; the Itala likewise, which b followed by Augus- 
tine and the auctor op. imperf. has used comestura. 
Beza, in his day, for the aerugo of the Vulgate, sub- 
stituted erosio. 

The moth is likewise proverbial among the Arabs. 
See Meidani, Proverb, n. 4899, ^ ^^ \\ , , wo «XAMJt 
« more destructive than the moth." 

A/o^u<f<f»y, which is here used of thieves, occurs in 
Greek, without o/x/a;, and in the self same way as 

doubtless, be rr*Tbrr,) according to the English version, moth 
and nut, 

A Horn, in Luc xii. 18. Opp. T. 11. p. 49, he says : t« 

Wififuvtu, A Xji#r«i) liAxXffrrMfri. At another place, where he 
quotes the saying in the Horn. xzi. c 8, he altogether passes 
over ^«^«f, as Chrysostom also does in some passages. 
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our to break in ; along with it roiyjui^X*^^ *^°^ '*''®'' 
X^f^X""* Compare Job xxiv. 16. 

V. 21. The reason why tt*eaimre8 upon earth ought 
not to be laid up was specified proximately by the 
appended «hitt8es in ver. 19, 20 ; it is that they are 
transitory. Ver. 21» couples a new reason, and that 
with singular depth. Luke, xii. 38, has wholly iso- 
lated these important woi'ds. By their location in 
Matthew, there arises the finest and most ingenious 
connection of ideas, forming an admirable transition 
to V. 22-^24. Compare 1st vol. p. 20. That object 
to which our endeavour is mainly directed lays claim 
to our whole mind. Is the object of our love situate 
here below, then the whole mind, and especially the 
knowing faculty — ^which is specially spoken of at vs. 
22, 23 — ^take a direction towards what is here below. 
Ka^bicL to be sure is more comprehensive than voZg : 
As it, however, comprises the voifg, Justin M., who, 
in quoting the passage, Apol. I. c. 15, substitutes vou^, 
does not alter the meaning. 

V. 22, 23. How Kuinol and, prior to him, Cal- 
vin could believe that this saying does not stand con- 
nected with the preceding one, is scarcely conceiv- 
able. That Luke xi. 34 — 36, states the connection 
in which it was originally delivered, no one can easily 
suppose, inasmuch as in that gospel both this saying, 
and no less v. 33, can only with difficulty be brought 
into connection with what precedes. Here in Matth. 
the train of ideas is conspicuous. The tendency towards 
earthly good causes the whole mind to be occupied 
exclusively with what is earthly. But when the 
mind's eye is earthly, how will the whole man, and 
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his doings, whicb ought from that eye to have de- 
rived new light, be involved in darkness ! 

The comparison extends to the s/ ouv, in v. 23. It 
is there that the domain of application first begins. 
The sense of sight is that whose perceptions are most 
acute, and consequently it is transferred, still more fre- 
quently than the sense of hearing, to mental perception, 
e. g. Aristotle's topic. I. 14 : ^g o^tg sv 6<p^ak/if/9 you$ 
iv '^^Xll' ^^ numerous other instances in Grotius 
and Wetstein.^ Farther, light, as denoting the me- 
dium of perception by outward sense, is designative 
of the sensible eye, rit f aea in Homer, lumina in the 
Latin, and then transferred to the spiritual sphere, it 
is the designation of spiritual perception. T^ <pug rh h 
(TO/ is accordingly equivalent to 6 h^^aXfihg 6 sv tfo/, and 
as the Saviour does not here address Christians in 
particular, but in just the same way as at Mat. xiii. 
12, states the general law, according to which an in- 
crease of light and of life in man takes place, we can 
employ thb saying to demonstrate that according to 
Christ's doctrine^ there exists in every individual a 
degree of insight into what is true, and more from 
this than many other falsely quoted passages, might 
the theologians have been able to evince, that he does 
not teach a total depravation of human nature. Cal- 
vin : lumen vocat Christus rationem, quantulacunque 

a Compare the fine passage;, in Isidorus Felus. 1. II. ep. 
112, where he compares the eye, situate in the upper and no- 
. bier part, with the sun in the heights of heaven ; as inversely 
the poets call the sun the world*9 eye. Ovid. Metam. IV. v. 226. 
In sacred scripture, 0^d«X/M2 rvr xm^Vag, £ph. i. 18. Rev. 
iii. 18. Mark viil. 18. Ps. cxiz. 18. 
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in hominibus reliqua manet post lapsum Adae. It 
is here said of the external eye, that it is the source 
of light, enlightening the whole body. In con- 
Eeqoence of the connection of the members in the 
human body, none of them needs an eye of its own, 
but each partakes of the light, whose organ is the one 
eye, 1 Cor. xii. 14 — 18u* That the eye may perform 
this service, it must not be irovf^^og. Used of the ex- 
ternal eye, mvri^og here can have no other significa- 
tion than diseased^ just like the Hebrew s^^i. So, 
too, among the Greeks, 'jrovri^Stg gp^s/v, xaxo/; g;^£/v, the 
opposite of iiyiaimvy by which also the meaning of 
a'jr'Kaug must be determined. In the sense of heaWiy 
that word is not to be found, from which it might be 
supposed that it ought to be taken in its proper sig- 
nification, as Eisner and Olshausen do, << an eye that 
does not see double,*' Double vision is disease, and this 
might then admit the fine exposition of Quesnel, *< which 
knows but one object of love, viz. God." We must, 
however, set out with the inquiry, what Hebrew 
word was used for it. Now, in Aquilas and the LXX. 
we find a^rXoD; as translation of on, "V^"^ = oXoxXjj^of. 
This, however, like integer, is of kindred significa- 
tion with healthy. So does Theophylact expound 
airXoDg and irovf^^og by vyifjg and voffojdrig. Now, were 

a The thought would be expressed in a form still more pi- 
quant, if it ran : ?X«9 ri ^Sfia ffit i^^ukfios t^rtu. Maldonatus : erit 

^veluti oculatum, nam oculus perexiguusorbiculus ita toti cor- 
pori necessarium lumen praebet, ut, cum oculus purus est, to- 
tum omnino corpus oculus esse videatur. <^ When the Gene- 
ral is taken prisoner," says Chryso&tom, with allusion to this 

passage, '* what hope is there for the common soldier ?" 
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the application to be made with strict- reference to 
y. 21» we should not here expect rh (pZg rh ev (fot, but 
n xa^diOf by which, to be sure, the more exact refer- 
ence to the similitude would be done away, inas- 
much as xa^a when taken generally, or even as the 
seat of the inclination* is not denominated 6^^aX/^^ 
Even, however, when xa^d/a denotes the mind gene- 
rally, this f 6i(, the knowing faculty, is particularly 
included, and of it, too, we may say. with truth, that 
where the objeot of our affection lies, thither does 
our knowing fiusulty turn, and to that object does it 
ascribe the value of the chief good. The soundoess 
of the inward eye accordingly consists in its perceiv- 
ing the true chief good unofoscored. Its doing this 
again depends, as v. 21 says, upon whether we are 
practically seeking our chief good, where alone it is 
to be found. Furthermore, were there here a strict 
parallelism, we should expect, et ouv 6 6p^a>sfjJtg 6 sn 
<foi ^dfTjohg xal hidi rovro €xortiv6i ttfra^ rh tnUrog rtii •s|/u- 
Xns <fov <8-d<roy ; The form of the thought, however, is 
changed, and the thought itself has thereby been in- 
vigorated. In place of contrasting the inward eye 
with the other parts of the inward men, he contrasts 
that which is light inwardly, with that which is of 
iUelfdark, so that the thought is now as follows: 
<< When that which by nature shineth, and imparts 
light to all the rest, is dark, how dark will then be 
that domain, which ought to be lighted with its rays, 
viz. the domain of the inclinations and propensities." 
The article rh exorog designates accordingly, not the 
darkness which then ensuest but that which existed 
there be/ore. So has the rh cx^rog <ro(rov been under- 
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stood by all the ancients, among moderns, by none 
but Fritzsche. Chrysostom : Srav yd^ o xv^i^wirfig u^o- 
j3gu;^iog yevfirout. xai 6 X^p^i'O^ (S^ia^fiy xai 6 riyifA^v as- 
y^/LaAurog yiVf^TCUy 'irola "koivhv stfrat roTg v^xootg sX^/^.^ 
The Vulgate translates, tenebrse ipsa, which Jerome 
and Augustine expounded just as is done by Chry- 
sostom. The Syriae, iEthiopic and Arabic translate, 
" thy darkness," and seem to have taken this in the 
same sense, *' that within thee, which is by nature 
dark." Compare especially Euthymius. So likewise 
Erasmus, Beza and Luther, whereas the moderns for 
the most part give only this sense to the words, 
** How dark will it then also be in all the remaining 
tendencies of your mind." 

Other interpreters entertain a different opinion as 
to the place in the language, where the domain of 
application commences. The auctor op. imperf. con- 
siders the whole from 6 Xu^^vog in v. 22, as applica- 
tion, so that (fufin in the very first words, just as sub- 
sequently in oXov rh (fu/ia, denotes the entire mind. 
Were that the case, we would have no proper simile 
here, but merely tropical diction. Many suppose a 
simile unfinished, holding the application to com- 
mence already at lav oh, and that the same words 
from JAv ouv ^o ffxoTs/vbv larat, which are to be referred 
to the spiritual eye, being referred to the corporeal, 
are to be supplied for the completion of the sense 
after o Xu;^vog 6 o^^aX/cto^ Itfr/v, So the Vulgate, Au- 
gustine, Erasmus, Luther, Piscator, Benget, Beau- 

A When the pilot is drowned, and the light extinguished, 
and the captain taken prisoner — what more hope is there for 
the crew ? 
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8obre» HammoDd, Olericus, Wetstein. When these 
expositors, like Augustine, explain ifi^akfihg irovn§^i 
of the inteutio mala, or like the Vulgate, which trans- 
lates, nequam, Luther, ein Schalk, a knave, and 
Erasmus, who puts for it.versutus,^ of the deceitful 
tendency of the heart, the same sense results as from 
our explanation. On the other hand, many have 
taken ofi^aXfihg ^roi^fo^, according to the Heb. yti ]>r, 
Prov. xxiii. 6 ; xxviii. 22. Matth. xx. 15. Mark 
vii. 22, in the sense of ill'tnlledf and awXoijg, on 
the contrary, in that of liberal^ which, in general, 
has been &r too liberally applied as a substitute for 
afrXovg in many passages of the N. Test. Rom. xii. 
8. 2 Cor. viii. 2. James i. 5. The meaning would 
then be as follows : *< As the inward roan is enlight- 
ened by the inward eye, in the same way that the 
outward man is by the outward eye, so, when thine 
inward eye is kind and bountiful, will thy whole man 
share the light of this virtue." This exposition, 
which was ably opposed by Olearius in his day, must 
be entirely rejected. That author first shews cor- 
rectly, that avXoZg does not, at least directly, signify 
bountiful, but, just like liberalisy includes bountiful- 
ness in its meaning. The opposite of o^^aXfiog mvfi- 
^o;, in the sense of ill-mlledy however, would have 
to be op^aXfihg aya^Sg. Moreover, when 6<p^aXfL6g 
is taken for the inward eye, i. e. the mind, a circum- 
stance which speaks against the explanation is, that, 
in the Hebrew phrase, the sense of malevolent cleaves 
to the outward eye ; when, however, it is taken for 

* Compare itvXtZs in contrast with ^iyj^j Aristoph. Plut. v. 
1169. 
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die ontwaird eye^ and w4mn of that, beneToleiiee 
or displeasure are made to be predicated, it is diffi* 
cult to nuderatand how, by generoBtty, tbe estemtd 
bddy can become ligliit,«r bo^ dacrk, by itt-will, while 
the i/ ovi^ rh ipS^ x. r. X. has no right application. 
We have to add, that by adopting this constniction, 
ikei beaatifiil and deeply importamt meaning of the 
language is made far two nantyw and triyial. But 
it speaks generally agaimft the sapposition of the lav 
oJyt«ginning the pr9vin«e of application, that the 
tMinvltioB frott the bodily hf/^KfUg, spoken of in the 
first claose of v. 22, to the spiritual, is not alt iM in- 
dicated. We #fifd the rd If <ro/ indicating the transit 
tion first of aH beside «/ ouv rh f w^ 

v. 24. The soondness of the inward eye, consisted 
in recognizing the triie and the ehief, as the only 
good. All else, accordingly, and the love of aH 
else, must be sabordinated to this, and to the love 
of iC Eveiy sort of iim/^forf^Zjtv^at in the sphere 
of 'reA^ioas morality, every co-ordination of dome 
other good beside the chief, confers on derivative 
blessings a Bdf-mibsistence not pertaining to them, 
elevates them to divine dignity, and hence, in scrip- 
ture, is termed sMoiKoXafi^s/a, Ool. Si. 5. PkiLiii. 19. 
AovXm/v denotes in the^ecjoel, such a relation towards 
an object, <as that it is put into the place of an abso- 
lute x^^/og, and is subordinated to no other sovereign- 
ty.^ If terrestrial good, however, be not contemplated 

* ChryBOStom : wSg tZt i 'A^mdft, fun, irSg i *lmfi UH^xifum ; 
fam f»M rtPt vXMMrwfrmt tl^rft, AXka rwt hvXivtfraf. Iti} ««2 • 
*I«l(3 •'XtftfrMf h' dk>.* «vc 1)«^Xim rf fftoftfunft «XA.* i7;^iy »drit 
»mi ix^dTu, Mm) ii^irirfif («vr«v) §v i§SX§s ^f . £ veQ among das * 

VOL. n. . E 
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as something subordinate to God, and the divine pur- 
poses, it then likewise demands from man endeavours 
different from those which are demanded by God 
himself, — sndfiavours which contradict the divine will, 
and thus there comes to be two xu^/of, having a dis- 
crepant bent of will. Now, we must conceive the xu^ioi, 
here spoken of, as being in this way, of contrary incli- 
nations, for as Chrysostom correctly observes, two 
masters having the same bent of will, are, properly 
speaking, not two, but one^ just as the endeavour 
after earthly good, when once subordinated to the 
divine will> by no means excludes the endeavour after 
godliuess. But two so different masters cannot be 
served simultaneously, without the one being less 
esteemed than the other, consequently, subordinated 
to him, and robbed of his xu^iorrig This holds of 
either of the two, as both claim to be absolute. . 

'O tJi and 6 en^os are set in opposition to each 
other, and the sfi and srij^og in the second member of 
the verse, are the same as in the first To be sure, 
one would then expect rou mg with the article, in 
order that it might more distinctly relate back to the 
preceding tig. Even in the absence of the article, 
however, we must of necessity refer the £vog to the 
preceding tig. For unless we do so, there arises an 
unmeaning tautology, on which Erasmus, in his col- 
loquia, shows his wit. But granting this, it is sup- 
posed by many, that if xarap^ovsTv be taken in pre- 
cisely the same sense as fii^Tv, and dvrsxs<^at in that 
of aya^otv, the sentence becomes tautological. Now, 

sical authors, hvXtvm nv) ^^ayfiMvt^ signifies the absolute de- 
voting of one' 8 self to an object* So Plato Phaedon. p. 66. D., 
de Rep. 1. VI. 494. D. 
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in as much as, according to the usage of the modern 
languages, xaTa<p^ovuif is feebler than fAtattit, it seemed 
the readiest way, to consider dvTB^sf^cu as likewise 
feebler than dyairfv, and hence Grotius, who is fol- 
lowed by Kuinol, translates as follows: futurum 
enim, ut aut hunc amet, ilium oderit, aut certe alte- 
rum curet neglecto altero. On the other hand, Ca- 
saubon and Raphelius, and in like manner Erasm. 
Schmidt, endeavoured to vindicate for avrfi;^s0^a/ a 
stronger signification than that of the aya'^jiv, so that 
the meaning would be, vel unum odio habebit alte- 
rum amans, aut etiam, licet amet utrumque, fieri po- 
tent, ut, dum in alterius voluntate exsequenda erit 
intentior, erga alterum se gerat negligentius. Now, 
doubtless, there may be cases where avrsxi(^ou, amplec- 
ti alicujus partes, sectari aliquem, placed side by side 
with dyair^v, may be so used as to express either 
more or less than it. This will uniformly depend 
upon the degree to which the idea of love is profound- 
ly or superficially conceived. In itself, ai'rs;^£(r^a/ 
signifies neither more nor less. If, however, dyairqiy 
and dvTs^s6^ai are parallel, we shall look for the same 
also in xara^^ovuv and /iitfiTvy and, in order to efiect a 
perfect parity, we do not need to sharpen the idea of 
xarap^ovsTv, but to enfeeble that of fAiasTv, It was cus-^ 
tomary until now, with regard to the passage Luke 
xiv. 26. John xii. 25. Rom. ix. 18, to take /iitfsTv in a 
comparison as equivalent to postponere, in which way 
the New Testament lexica adduce it. As, in the 
present day, the object is to give the utmost pos- 
sible point to the meaning, it was to be expected 
that, in these passages also, an attempt would be 
made to urge the strict signification, and this, in- 
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deed has been done wiUi great talent by Ofahamen at 
Luke xiv. S6» SO| too» in ekpoonding the pas- 
sage before us. He here calb attention to the 
fiiCt, that where the masters are decidedly at and* 
podesi the ser?antt» too, become reciprocally the 
same, and haters of the other naster) somewhat in 
the way repretented in the old Italian comeify. In 
our opinion, however, this strict interpretation is not 
correct. All depends upon whether, on a choice 
being made» wherein one thing is deeidediy vained 
lower than another, I oontemp^te this relation^ ac- 
cording to the quantum of positive lo?e stiii conceiT-^ 
able in the matter, or according to the negative view 
of the love which is awanting. In the bitter case^ I 
can regard every act of undervaiuing as p«^ining 
to the domain of hatred. That the Hebrew did so, 
is shewn, besides the New Test, passages, by the 
following from the Old Test. Deut. xxl. 16. Gen. 
xxix.Si. Mai. 1.2, 3. 

The signification of fkUfAwSL^ (the termination dig is 
in consequence of the stat emphat in the Chaldaie) is 
suli^ect to no doubt* The word occurs frequently in 
the Targum and among the RaUmis^ and also in Sy- 
riac authors.* So, too, in the Samaritan. To <arown 
all, Augustine mentions: lucrum Punice mammon di- 
citur; and the Targumists put it for the Hebrew 
irasA. Accordingly^ it is an old Semitic word* So 
many more difficulties are connected wi^ its deriva- 
tion. In the first place, something depends upon the 
spelling. Just as in the case of numerous pr<^ir 
names, such as Fa/SjSa^a, Fa/S/SitSwiiv Kd^nCy r^Atfij^fu, 

^ Autmani Biblioth. Orisnt. III. 3, 122. 123. 
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tbe apelllDg with a $mpi» and doubto eonaooant va* 
riQ9t «o does, il ako with ymiiiitwAu The Greek Fa<^ 
thera wrote it fer the most part with one ^ ««p« Clem. 
Alex., Strom. VII. 876, IV. 577, Theod, 0pp. I. 
656, Basitius De bapt. 1. IL quaest. 7; Whereas 
Chrysostora, Enthymtus, Theophylact do so with a 
doable /(*, and so likewise the Vulgate and Jerome in 
every passage. Griesbach found the authority of the 
Codices to be here vacillating, but adopted fMifimfy as 
did ako Lachraann. Now, that this Is the correct 
orthography of the word, admits of no doubt, as in 
die Syriae and ChaMaic, it was written with only one ^ct, 
and at Luke xvi. 9, that way of writing it maintains its 
ttn<]Bspated right. It is another question to be sure, 
whether Matthew did not originally follow the popu- 
lar pronunciation, which, in foreign words, gives 
the syllables rather acutely than prolonged. Ac- 
cordingly, in investigating the etymology, we must 
needs set out from the pronunciation with a single 
AC*. The derivation which then lies next at hand is 
from \oHi supposing a contraction of the k. It 
bus b€»Reml»aeed by Dtusius, CasteUus and others, 
and that either in the sense of eredttuv I>ei» or 
what is better, quod in em tdit hc^ma At Is.* xioiiii. 
^ and Pa. xxxvii. 3^ the LXX. tirandate mmn by 
^(Tauf 0/ and ^XoDrog, and similar is the uaa of V^ft for 
riches. This derivation is certainly preferable to that 
from )^v> numerare »» res nnaseratae, which Lorenz 
Fabricius in his Reliquiae Syrae in Cre»lus, Ana« 
lecta philol. histor. p. 296, defends, and to that which 
Michaelis, Lex. Syr. s. h. v. proposes, and which is 
propoaed afresh by Kaiser, Commexitar. quo Uoguae 
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Aramaicae usus ad interpretanda plara N. T. lo- 
ca defenditur. Norimb. 1831. according to which 
the word must come from . . %Lo- The participle 
fi\yt^T however, means alamnus cui de victu pros- 
picimus, but not the victus itself.* Schleusner, and 
several more, state, that among the Syrians a deity 
answering to Plutus, bore the name of Manunon. 
This, as we are told, TertuUian relates ; but in the 
passage to which the assertion refers — ^for it is not 
more particularly given in Schleusner — adv. Marcion. 
]. IV. c. 33, nothing of the kind is to be discovered. 
Schleusner refers besides to Casp. Barth adversa- 
riorum 1. LX. Francof. 1648. But there, all we find 
is, that Barth, 1. LIV. c. 4, according to the lead of 
several ancients, understands under Mammon, the 
Devil. As a voucher for this, however, he only cites the 
obscure grammarian Papias, (from the 11th cent.,) 
who says, in his Glossary, mammona daemon ille di- 
citur, qui divitiis et lucris carnalibus praeest 

y. 25 — 34. AS GOD SHOULD BE THE ABSOLUTE 
RULnVG PRINCIPLE FOE MAN, WE OUGHT NOT TO 
BE so SOLICITOUS, EVEN FOB TEMPORAL NECESSA- 
RIES, AS THEREBY TO FORGET OUR DEPENDANCE 
UPON HIM. 

y. 25. The following exhortation is also introduced 
at Luke xii. 22, with a did roDro u/aTV Xe^ia, which 

* Jerome appears to have followed a derivation of his own, 
saying, c. 121. ad Algasiam c. 6. Mammona autem non He- 
braeorum ted Syronim lingua, (by this express statement we 
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there appositely fits into the foregoing parable. But 
even in the passage before us, the juncture is not in 
the least forced. For if so be, that no endeavour 
after earthly good, made in self-dependence, and with- 
out subordination to God, ought to have place, it fol- 
lows, that neither ought there to be any (iipfi*va on 
account of it. For this fAs^tfjbva must not be con- 
founded with a well regulated care for the tiFirnbua 
rou tfUffMirog, Jas. ii. 16 ; such a care being without 
fMpfLva, Mt^tfAvjiv Vift rm fiiurixm (Luke xxi. 84,) is 
more than (fvov^v tyttv cri j/ rwv dvayxa/oii',* as the very 
etymology of the word expresses, inasmuch as 
being equally with fit^fn^i^u derived from fi^ig, it 
denotes such a kind of effort as divides the heart be- 
twixt God and the world, so that the person is not 
left dfi,s^iar(fj xa^dic^ it presupposes a cr8^/(f<ra<r^a/ raji 
diavctati, it is tantamount to fLSTsu^it,i^ah which Lu- 
ther puts for it, c. xii. 29. Compare Ecclesiasticus 
xxxiv. 1, dy^wnta ^Xourou sxrrixti oa^xaQ xui ri fLtpfAva 
avrcu dp&rqi u^ov. This exhortation accordingly 
fits the preceding context quite appropriately. 

•^vxn the first time, must naturally not be taken, as 
is done by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, Euthymius, in 
the sense of soul^ but, as Augustine in his day, cor- 
rectly observes, it means, in the first instance, life, 

see, that the word had first been introduced into the Rabbini- 
cal,) divitiae nuncupantur, quod de iniquitate ooUectae sunt. 
YaUarsi conjectures that Jerome considered the word as com- 
pounded of ]1K \0 and points to Iren. haer. 3, 8, where in a 
dark passage, the composition of it is also pointed out. 

* Here for /nt^i/M»ff the Vulgate puts, ne sollidti sitis, but 
▼ery inappositely at v. 27 cogitans. 



Verses 27 axkd 30 giT« the eaplnnrtrwi o# tlie sayii^, 
*^ Having vouchsafed ta you soul and bod^ vithont 
any anxiaus solicitude of your own, tew shoidcl Bot 
God likewise give the aoiiriahiiiart tteeessa^ fev your 
support." Cbrysoalooi : 6 r4t» vgift^mm tfttfxa iimrXar 

V. 26. That God is able, even without auy «{^mm( 
uxkdfM^ifAva OB the part of the creature^ towpply 
bimwith food and raiment* is shown by inatandyw 
' which the Saviour takes from the doouun of natoK, 
in regard to fbod» from the animal kiagdooir v. 26, 
in regard to raiment, from the vc^table, veisse 2B. 
As is elsewhere the case, so we here find the Sft- 
vioor» alive to the traces of G^ impressed a|>0B 
nature. A constant residence in a neighbourhood 
of exquisite natural beauty must, of itself, have oc- 
casioned this^ otherwise we wMghl say^ there m hare a 
reminiscence of the fine passages of the C^ Teat, 
in which the care of divi&e providenee ia ako 
shewn by instancing the animals^ Psb dv. 27. Job 
xxxviii. 41. Ps. cxlviL 9. In tbe two last passages, 
the particular spedes is given, !• wit, the rmvensy 
{ffobably because they are the greediest for food. 
X^ke too» c. xii. 24» has the species in place of Uie ge- 
nus, havii^ been led, probably by the ree<^icctioB of 
the Old Test., to individualize the general expression 
of Christ, which is what we look for when the i^te*- 
tion » directed to a thing dispkiyed by nature on every 
hand. In this case, the discrepance is an indication, 
an inconsiderable one it is true, of the inferior origi- 
nality of Luke, See Vol. I. p. 19. The genitive 
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9H%md rou ovfavou is obiFioiisly not to be takea^ aa is 
done by FrUafuchie^ for a geniU SMttus, i(»&t<^ ^ 49^ 
wards^ A^qven* But here the g^Uival rehtion de- 
notes, iDf qiiHe a general way> pertici^jfon in any 
thing, ** wime ekweot is the 9k" as the b$cuts of At 
fidd^ a»^h of tk0 9ea> Siee n^ Beitrage aiur 
SpvadkerU* d^a N. T^ fk. 155. The adctitm of 
T%\> ^ufoam is net nsekss, b<«t points, jnst aa after- 
TOds the lilies of the field, to the iaet of the binfe 
beiog without • master^ notwithstanding of which 
tibey reeeive theiir food. Agriciilitttral labour is here 
graphically deserihed 4kKior<^«j^<^ t^ Mf^seinyiefMfitf 
partA. 

Chryso«tora velatee^ that many eonsidered the ei- 
ample of the birda as inapposite, beeawse in them 
want of eare xam fimui w^^trBoru He vepUes^ «Mil» 

Hilary's allegory is pee«liar to himself. !» his 
opiniont pursuant of Eph. ii. 3» the fewU are the hb- 
cleaa spirits, (he might also have cited Matt. xiii» 4 
and 19,) the lilies» the good angels^ who, without afty 
labour of their own, enjoy the glory of Qod in eternal 
innocence. The grass which is designed for the oven, 
is the heathen ordained for perdition. Jerome and 
4.uguatine expressly declare agawst this aUegorizing 
of the passage, which prevailed, aa it appears^ in the 
Latin church. 

v. 37. After firamnus had, ao early as in his day, 
intimated m the Annot., (In the paraphrase he fol- 
lows the common exposition,) that liX/x/a may afso 
denote term <f Ufe^ ai^d since the adoption of this 
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meaning by Gusset* and Hammond, expositors are 
divided on the subject In the most recent period, 
the majority have decided for the meaning, age^ viz. 
Wetstein, Kuinol, Schott, Paulus, De Wette (in the 
first edit of his transition,) Olshausen and Meyer. 
Henneberg and Fritzsche alone have retained the 
signification, stature. We shall first speak of the 
connection with the preceding context, and begin with 
supposing ^*X/x/a to mean stature. Chrysostom pro- 
poses a very ingenious and close connection. As this 
question still lies within the department of the detail 
which respects nourishment, he supposes the transi- 
tion as follows : " Be not solicitous about food, be- 
cause however much of it you may take, you cannot 
thereby promote your growth ; it is God that must give 
the increase, as 1 Cor. iii. 7, declares.^ To say nothing 
of other reasons, however, were this the connection 
which obtains, the words would have to run differently. 
It must needs have been said : fiiipfivm n^i r^g r^o^^g. 
Besides, Luke xii. 26 shews us still more evidently than 
the present passage, that the subject here spoken of is 
something new, although related to what goes before. 
We might thus perhaps state the connection : << Take 
no care for the support of your body, for so little does 
it stand under your power, that you cannot, even in 
any wise promote its growth." In the self same way 

> In the Vesperis Gron. p. 398, where he tranilates : qui est 
ce d'entre v-ous qui puisse ajouter une dee moindres mesures li 
8on 4ge. 

^ Theophyl. : ri /u^tfufm xt^mlntf ; ir^teri^nt ^ «Xi»/f rai* 
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must we construct the connection, were we to adopt 
for fiX/x/a the signification, time of life. The word 
is used, and used currently, in both meanings. In 
the passage before us, all that has been objected to the 
signification stature, is as follows, 1. Christ here 
speaks of what man chiefly strives after (I'jritriTtTy) 
which is never size of body. This objection disap* 
pears when the connection is laid down as we have 
done. 2. The measure of a cubit, in reference to the 
human stature, is out of proportion, inasmuch as the 
design of Christ called for the mention of a very minute 
increase. (Compare c. v. 86, ou duvatfat fLiav r^t^a 
Xgux^v 9] fisXaivav To/ijtf'a/.) In this way does Luke 
carry out the thought, saying, v. 26, t/ ovv ours eXa;^/- 
&rov d{f¥a<fy8y Tt cE^i rm Xoituv fiti^i/Ayart, To this ob- 
jection no other reply can be given but that of Euthy- 
miuB, viz. that it had become the universal custom to 
measure the human stature by the ell. But the 
answer is not satisfactory, for customary although 
that may have been, it was unsuitable at this place* 
It mattered not here how great soever any one is, 
but only that he cannot add even the very least to his 
stature. Hence we also find ourselves compelled to 
assent to the more modern exposition. Dr. Fritzsche 
notices in opposition : Enimvero quod summum est, 
inepte et inusitate aetatis mensuram e cubito lac- 
tam contendo, quod apto aliquo testimonio diluere 
neglexerunt. It is, however, hard to see why the 
examples which have been already adduced by others 
should prove nothing. We have principally to com- 
pare Hammond, Alberti and Wetstein. At Ps. 
xxxix. 6, the term of life is likened to a handbreadth 
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(mnJDii.) So Ikkewise Diog. Laert ▼iti. 16, ^7n^mf»/h 
mf ^/Mi. Further^ Alcfteus in Atlienaeiia» L X. e. 7, 
MxntXotf a^^AfOf and Mimneraras in StobamiB, TiCSS, 
ed. Gaii£ T. III. 282, ifkOs . . . rnxtMf (not ^xf^> 
a is here an-acyectiye, see Lobeck^ Phryn. 49^) ic/ 
;^(^ eHidftfif nfini rf^«^f^. The image is then bor^ 
rowed from life, eonceived as a fooe-coiirtc^ =9 carsns 
Tilae^ Job ix. 25. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

V. 2S-..*^Q. With regard to dress, our Saviour 
night have oaoe more referred to an animal, as, for 
insta»ee» to the peaeoek, like Solon, whexk he wished to 
humble Croesus. The image he has selected is, how- 
ever, more ddieate^ while, at the same time^ it better 
answers his purpose ; for he points to one of the least 
specious productions of nature^ as indicating the 
high^ splendour of raiment The Uly, with us 
usually w^itc> in the £ast» moee frequently re4 
oraoge^ and yellow (its tnest species k the imperial 
crown, x^im fia6tkiniv\ grows tibere in the field. In 
pofticulmr, the broad and fertile paslQre4andB of the 
plain of Sharcm were covered witib thia iewer. Com* 
pare Song of 80L ii. 1, and iken de IHio Saronitieo 
disasvtat Tom. II. The andent classic pacts also co- 
lebiale the l^, calling it alba, Candida, argentea. The 
sptendonr of this dress of the flowevs is^homever, the 
more strtking, the more ita niBtenoa is precarious. 
It grows wiU^ (a^'va fou d^vjy it soon withers. 
Let the reader only think of the East, where a wind 
from the south often makes every thing &de in twenty- 
four hours^ Pa. xc^ 5, 6. I Peter i. 24. Horace, 
Carm. I. 36, 16, breve lilium. When the dry grass 
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b gathered to beat the baker's oven^* k it phMsbtd 
liong with it. X^; in Terse dO, deoetea the whole 
olaaa ef field and meadow fdante, and oompriiea the 
fiowen, like ^i^asrr* :iwr* 

KtffTfcy and vifdv/v may, aa is done by the aact» o{^ 
itnp^ be «o uadentood, that the one denoteftanie, the 
ether fetaale, labour; for the (brmer ii used of egr^ 
cult«ret 8 Tut. ii. 6. It ia^ faoweTef , move correct 
to ooneeiTe the sowing and preparation of flax for 
dothingy so that the meaning is, ** The flowos can- 
not prepare their raiment fiur tfaemselTes." 

The splendour of the flow«r is put on a par with 
what to the Jew was the bean-ideal of magnifioenee. 
Soch were Solomon and Esther. Of Sofomon^ 
riches, and especially of his ivory tlurone, we read 1 
Kings X. 12. 2 Qiron. ix. 17. This monarch's gtoiy 
is indicated as the highest possibley by the wds^ noi even. 
The d6^a is the whole festal eyt^poroAff of the king, 
when he appears in states bat, in particular, his 
splendid gold embrddored robe. We may compute 
Eceiesiasticas l. 8, where it is said of the high priest, 
Simon, after he has been likened to a rose and a lUy> 
i¥ rp dufokofA^fm «6riv 4roK^ d^^ xui hdMdxM^mt 

If we sever the saying from the context, it may, 
no doubt, lead to gross errors, which, however, we 
shall not attempt^ like a preauher in a German oapi- 

ft Jsroms on t&e ten, Lam. y« 10 : MetaM ttste&i fend i&- 
oendi non tintiim ranaliiNis arbonim, «ed«t;floriboB> peeiqoatti 
exaraerunt, ^uemadMedum H peleis «i lelio. 
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taly to obviate, by remarkiDg, that although certainly 
the birds do not sow and reap, they still ^< solicitously 
seek their food and build their nests." The eonnee- 
ti<m suffices to guide us to the right understanding 
of the passage. The saying of Christ inculcates, not 
that we should not labour^ but that we should not so 
indulge care as if God did not care. See 1 Pet. v. 7. 
If, however, a literal antithesis to the misunderstand- 
ing be required in this section, let v. 34 be referred 
to, where, if we keep strictly to the letter, a /Jks^s/iva 
for at least the present day is permitted. 

y. 81, 82. As was already observed, v. 46, here, too, 
Gentile is not exactly tantamount to sinner^ but re- 
ference is made to the character of the life of the Gen- 
tiles at large, and as a whole. The leading feature 
of heathenism, as Gothe in Winkelmann's Leben, p. 
897, says, is living for thepresenty or as Chrysostom 
expresses it, ra fi^v9}, oig 6 ^6wi &vag xard rhv ^a^ovra 
j3/oy, o7( Xo^oc oudtif 'Xt^i rm /i,6'KX6vrov, obSs iwota rm 
oif^vm.^ The conviction that God, who here, too, 
is significantly styled our, — ^yea, likewise, our hea- 
venly Father — knows our wants, does not exclude 
what he himself has ordained, as a means, to wit, our la- 
bour, but it excludes anxious solicitude. Equally liable 

* The Gentiles, all whose labour is for the life that now 
is, who never speak of things to come, nor think of heaven. 

When we are told respecting the Romans, that they never 
suffered the table to be taken quite empty away, in order to 
intimate that something must still remain over for the day to 
come, or of Pythagoras, that he forbade any one ever to sit 
upon an inverted bushel, because a part should always be kept 
for the morrow, this cannot be here adduced as a proof to the 
contrary. It was the economy of the olden time. 
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to be misunderatood by the man who is destitute of the 
spirit, and neglects the aoaiogy of Scripture, is John 
vi. 27, << Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto life everlasting.* 

It is quite allowable for Zwingli, and after him 
many more, to urge in hrit^firnv the preposition, just 
as in Jx^ijrs^V. 

V. 33. The declaration contains no strict antithe- 
sis. The ir^offn^fiffiTa/ appears to exclude any en- 
deavour afler things terrestrial, while the 'r^oSrov con- 
cedes it, although subordinately. The expression is 
certainly not exact, and so some codices have left 
out the T^Strov, . The remark, that 'r^urov does not 
refer to time, but to precedence in order, does not 
alter the case. A certain degree of care for the pre- 
sent day is still allowed by v. 34, and is involved in 
the petition of the Lord's prayer for daily bread. 
The expression added urUoyou^ is, therefore, not to be 
pressed. Chrysostom : oxt ya^ d/d rctko sytvofii^a, ha 
^dyufisv xai viu/Atv xai ire^i^aXta/Ai^a* aXX* tva a^stfw- 
fAS¥ 0i^ xairuv fisXkSfrm imTxtyjufitiv ayo^w. U(fw€^ ouv iv 
rjj tfiiroviji wa^g^a raura, ovru xai Iv rji airviifii ird^i^a 
stfroj.^ Even setting out on the principle, that things 

* Very appositely does Chrysostom, in the exposition of that 
passage of John, T. VIII. ed. Monf. horn. 44. § 1. compare 
the present one from Matthew, collect all the declarations of 
Scripture on the subject of labour, and then draws the follow- 
ing inference as the solution : ou toStov wrt fii^tfum »«2 i^ 

^ For we were not merely made to eat and to drink, and to 
be clothed with raiment, but that we may please God, and se- 
cure the good things to come. Hence, as these things are to be 
secondary in our desire, so let them also be in our prayers. 
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teMiporil ftK not, <m tlMir owtt aeooimt, ok)«eto «f 
denre to « {rioos man, b«t onlj snan toiMtrds irfaat 
IS ^terwil^ we nigbt exproBs oureetves 8o as to «ay, 
The pbas ma 4oe8 moi ae aU deeire \i^tet is tempo- 
ral, iaasmuoh as be does not desire it iadepend^tly 
id, bat sabordinately to, wkat is eternal. In ^e idea 
of j3a<rfXf/a ru¥ ov^avSiy, the dixaio^9fi is properly in- 
duded, (Rom. xiv. 17), but to point more strongly to 
the nature of the kingdom oi God, it is made more 
prominent. Atmm^ifvn is to l»e here undertftood as 
generally as c v. 6, 10, 20. 2 FeU vA. 13, it is the 
Jb^d of the kingdom of God, Rom. xiv, 17. n^ 
W^ddtti relates to the overplus, which, as is done wilh 
us, the ancients added to a purchase or loan. It 
wns called ^^Mo/tMs, i^tr^y ^^•^•(^xri {Tob v. 14; 
xii. 1. of. Epictet. L 8. 0) ; among the Latins eorolia- 
rium, mantissa, superpoodium. 

There is a good parallel at 1 Kings iii. 11^-13, 
where it is related, how Solomon, when he snp- 
pKeated not for riches and glory, but for wisdom, i«- 
ceiTed riehesas a *^p^xfi. From tiie N. Test we may 
compare S Tim. iii. 8. Mark x. 80. In Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1. 346. and m Origen T. Ill, ed. de la Rue p. 
763, the words of Christ are quoted enlarged with 
stiU an additional elaose : otsnttB rit fwydhok, mti 

rd siriyua iriotre^^ffirai vfjkl^f. 

As the dtctum which is expressed more strictly 

and geno'ally at v. 33 and 25 aimed at no more than 

. removiDg an anxious and distrustful solicitude, there 

is no contradiction when here the /Mpflum for the 

day to come is forbiddc»| and thei^by, it seems, a 
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/jbe^tfikvafoT the day that now is, (Dermitted. The lat- 
ter» indeed, is not to be taken in the atmoet strict- 
news, for anxious solicitude even for the present day 
ought not to have place. As the present day, how-> 
ev^, is always wont to care for itself, and the fiU 
gifAva usually extends only to the future, that, too, is 
in effect also cut off by this declaration.* True that, 
as 4s afterwards saidi: every day brings its own 
troiH»le along with it, and consequently begets the 
/LB^fMfa; but then this ought to be vanquished by 
faith, just as ^th has cut off care for the future. 

It is a grand mistake in Wetsteiu and Paulus, when 
tbe^^tadduceas parallels the exbortatioms of Epiou* 
rean levity, which sings with Horace: Carpe dienn 
quaoi minime credulus postero, or, laetus in praesens 
auimOs, quod ultra est, oderit curare. WhatJMis the 
levity of such i/*g^j8«/, who bimish care frmn^heir 
tkettghu, with that man's frame of xmnA who easts 
his care upon ike Lordf Justly does Olearius ob- 
serve : Verbis igitur, non sensu plerasque illas sen- 
tentias com salutari salvatoris doctrina conspirare ar- 
bitramur; And apposite is the remark of Hilary: 
That what Jesus recommends the incuria sollicitu* 
dinis relaxatae, non negUgmUiue est, %edfidei. Gro* 
tius, who is in general ready with his classical parallels, 
has here wisely abstained. 

^^ Bengelz monitum niire««#rtr«v^ quo cura videtnr conoedi 
in craBtinum, et tamen reveni tollitar, nam euraeps etium ex 
Aituris cans praesentes faeiunt, unde curam procrastinare fere 
idem est quod ouram deponere. Accedit prosopopoeia : diea ou- 
rabiif m&n vot. Qui hoc ^tisoet, curas tandem a die ad horam 
eottcnbet, vel t^ane dedisoet. 

VOL. II. s 
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That ^ au^/ovy as Grotius and others will have it, 
stands here in the more comprehensive sense, of the 
future in general, is not to be supposed* The gra- 
phic nature of the expression lies in the very circum- 
stance, that each day appears, as it were, for its own 
interest, inasmuch as on each particular day the ways 
and means which that particular day requires are 
forthcoming. It is just to bring this prominently for- 
ward, that Christ employs the prosopopoeia, making 
the day to care for itself. He herein announces a 
truth which every individual, the careless no less than 
the religious man, experiences, but which the one 
takes in with very different feelings from the other. 
For who but must have had opportunity of remark- 
ing, how, in circumstances where every prospect 
of subsistence seems gone and hope entirely cut 
off, each coming day still brings along with it in 
its circle unlocked for resources ? We have this de- 
picted in the life of a Stilling and a Bahrdt^ Chry. 
sostom conceives excellently the purpose of the pro- 
sopopoeia : orav Ss ^syp, ort ?} av^iov fji,i^t/iV7;(fsi ^/ Eaiyn};, 
cv^ oji TT^g fllitt^tti /li^i/jitvojafig raura ^fiffiv^ aXX* i'lretd^ ^^hg 
Iffjfiov dri>Js<rTi^ov 6 \6yog t^v abrtft^ fiouXofisvog Ifikpavrixuh 
rs^ov 'Totrjtfai rh Xtyofiivov, ir^otfcavowonTrat rhv xas^hvy xara 
riiv ruv ^oXKStv (fwrj^tiav f>^6yy6fi€vog tr^hg auroug.** In 
opposition to a construction of Is. viii. 23, which was 

* Consider the remarkftble helpfl vouchsafed to him in London. 

^ When he says, That the morrow shall take thought for the 
things, of itself, he speaks, not as if the day is solicitous for these 
things ; but, as he was discoursing to a rude multitude, from a 
desire to make what he said to them the more impressive, he 
personifies the time, addressing them in a way practiakl by many. 
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first broached by Michaelis, and according to which 
Time is the subject, being figuratively personified as 
the humbler and exalter of nations, Koppe has ob- 
jected that such a prosopopoeia is not Oriental, but 
modern ; but even Schultens on Job iii. 3, and Ge- 
senius on Is. viii. 23, have demonstrated the contra- 
ry, and that it is rather a genuine Oriental proso- 
popoeia. 

Kax/a, equally with vovfi^ioj occurs both in the clas- 
sics and the LXX., as designation of physical evil. 
In the Hebrew ^^ has likewise the same meaning. 
See Chrysostom in the exposition of Is. xlv. 7 : lyu 
xh^iog 0s6( 6 irtuf^isa^ pug xal trxorog, 6 Totuv sl^tiv^v xai 
xriZfiiy xaxAy and of Amos iii. 6 : si iffri xaxia Iviro- 
X£/, ^v xvpog ovx 6irotfitf6 ; 0pp. ed. Montf. VI. p. 159. 
See Barnab. ep. c. 8 : vjfis^at Tovri^a} xai ^iMa^cu. The 
Vulgate has malitia ; Tertullian, in one passage, brings 
forward more correctly, vexatio,* with which the Lu- 
theran translation corresponds. The construction of 
the neuter adjective with the fern, subst. raised doubts 
among some ancient expositors, such as Olearius, 
and occasioned forced explanations. It is well known, 
however, that the adjective, when it is a predicate, is 
coupled in the neuter with substantives masculine or 
feminine. See Kypke Obs. in h. 1. 

a Compare, moreover, Tertullian adv. JMarc. II. 24 : nam et 
apud Oraeoos interdum malitiae pro vexationibus et laesuris, 
non pro malignitatibus ponuntur. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROMISCUOUS ADMONITIONS, CONCLUDING WITH THE 
RULE FOE OUB CONDUCT TOWARDS OUR BRETH- 
REN GENERALLY. V. 1 — 12. 

V. 1. With respect, in the first place, to the man*- 
ner in which this passage is coonected with the pre- 
ceding context, many have here also tried to disco- 
ver the bond, but by far the greatest majority have 
given tip the attempt, and/ through the whole of the 
seventh chapter, have supposed a colleotion of iso- 
lated sayings. (They ought rather to have re- 
stricted the assertion to the'commenoemeiit, as iar 
as the twelfth verse.) So Calvin^ Buoer, P^Uicanos^ 
Chemnitz, Maldonatus and others. 

The saying belongs to the number of those in the 
N. Testament, whidi have been most frequently abused. 
In modem times, it has been made the basis of an 
effeminate sentimentality and feeUe subjectiveness, 
destitute of any supreme rule of judging ; and been 
used in justification of that so called tolerance, which 
is as tolerant to falsehood and iniquity, as it is to troth 
and righteousness. Some' of the first Anabaptists in- 
voked its aid for the purpose of demonstrating the 
unlawfulness of civil tribunals. The Remonstrants 
founded upon it at least toleration towards errors in 
doctrine. 

Before weighing fin x^ivers, the af^er clause ha firi 
x^i^rirs must be examined, because the kind of argu- 
mentation to be employed in explaining the first 
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words, is determined in and by the circumstance of 
whether the after daa«e relates directly or exclusive- 
ly to the divine judgment. It might be supposed, 
that the negative of that opinion was sufficiently de- 
monstrated bjr, the fact^'that) at Luke vi. 38, the third 
person plural bta^swrnf wJnieh unquestionably relates 
to men, follows the preceding passives. ■ Notwith- 
standing, however, the third pers. plur., as is well 
known) (see v.r 16,) along with the second pers. sing, 
is used impersonally, and >this . impersonal- may, 
when relaliBg to God> be also expressed in the 
plural, as shewn by Luke xii. 20.*^ But that the 
passives here are only to be referred indirectly 
back to God, is determined by the proverbial cha- 
racter t)C the hv ^ y^^ P^^^ *• »*• ^» which immedi- 
ately follo^ws. Still, as the whole seope of our Saviour 
goes not to deliver maxims of worldly prudence, (see 
on e. V. 25,} but religious doctrines, so doubtless there 
is here ^Iso, although indirectly^ yet properly, a re- 
ference to the dhrine judgment. Compare v. 7 ; vi. 
15, andthe parallels there adduced. So, too, Jas. 
ii. Id. 

W4thv regard now to the acoeptation of xf/fs/v, not 
a few have insisted 'On holding last the simple mean- 
ing oi judging J such as-DrasiuSf Wolf^ Paulus and 
Fritzsche. But that every passing of an> opinion — 

A SluDitld it.be obstiatttely refused in the parable, Luke xvi. 
9, to suppler as nominatiye to ^H^rrmty the obtainera of the bene* 
JiU^ 89 thoeeisii^-shall secdlye iis.into> everlasting habitations, 
which is the most.nafeural way, we Boigkt hAVeaseeomveto the 
expedient of taking VH^^ifTm as impersonal, and referring it to 
God, just as at Luke zii. 20. 
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in which that of an affectionate kind would likewise 
be comprised — cannot be absolutely forbidden, is self- 
evident. Accordingly, those interpreters must needs 
limit the comprehensiveness of the expression, and 
either suppose a condemnatory judgment, in which 
case the exposition coincides with the other which 
we are immediately to mention, or what touches it 
very closely, a judicium praeceps et temerarium. 
That x^/Vf/v, however, possessed the collateral idea of 
a todl^intentionedy and merely inconsidercUe judg- 
ment, is what cannot be proved ; and, supposing that 
it could, still the ha fiii x^i^^rs, in which we cannot 
again take x^/vg/v in that way, would not correspond 
with the preceding one. We are accordingly led to 

J put upon x^imv the collateral meaning of judging 
sharply, i. e. condemning* So, by far the great ma- 
jority, Gregory of Nyssa," Theophykct, Euthy- 
mius, Beza, Piscator, Kuindl, Olshausen, Schleusner, 
Bretschneider and Wahl. Compare Suioer's Thes. 
II. 160. This signification is defended in a variety 
of ways. Some, like Piscator, have recourse to the 
figure of a synecdoche totius pro parte. That figu- 
rative use of the word, however, must be capable of 
vindication from the usus loquendi. Others apply the 
canon of verbs simple standing for the compound. 
But as in this case the composition with xara essen- 
tially alters the idea of the simple word, the canon is 
here inapplicable.^ Most go back to the Hebrew, 

A Gregory of Nyssa : tit r^f »|iV» tud rn* tvyutfu^nf U^iiX-^ 

b Recently many excellent remarks ha^e been made upon 
this canon by Winer, in his Disputatio de verborum simpli- 
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which is what we hold to be the correct way. DlflB^, 
D£}2^» tDSiH^i IDBtifQt in a multitude of connections, 

h(|8 not only acquired the meaning of condemning^ 
punishing^ but, through the medium of the language 
of the Bible, has come to have this as its direct sig- 
nification. When God holds judgment upon the sin- 
ner, it is eo ipso condemnation. In this way the 
sense of condemning arose, as is specially manifest in 
John V. 29, where x^hti doubtless signifies judgment, 
but where, inasmuch as the parties are God and the 
unredeemed sinner, it amounts to condemnation. 
Compare 1 Sam. iii. 13. Obad. 21. Ps. cix. 31. 
Rom. ii. 1 ; xiv. 3. 4. John iii. 17, 18. 

We have here only further to advert to the objec- 
tion of Grotius, that in Luke vi. 37, and as a gloss 
of that passage also, according to the Vulgate, in 
Matthew, there stands after fin x^mrsy likewise ii*n 
jMradixd^en, and that we must thence' infer that x^/- 
vetv merely signifies to form an opinion. But just as 
in our language, we may couple with the prohibition, 
<< judge not," what is of kindred signification, << con- 
demn not,'' in order to bring the meaning more 
strongly out, so may this be done in Greek. The 
true restriction of the declaration results properly 
from v. 5, where the x^/vs/v is at the same time con- 

cium pro iximpositis in N. T. usu et causis, 1833, where, p. 
19,. the meaning condemnare is allowed to u^tntf» but where it 
18 justly questioned, whether the simple verb stands for the 
compound, and p. 16, where, with the same justice, it is ani- 
madverted on, that in so many passages, the interpreters have 
wrotxgfaHy taken m^Uu* in the sense of ttmrntt^inif* 
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ceded, whei^ it iB:4aid: r6rs d/ajSX^'vj/gi; kz^»kkii/ 
xrX. 

Now, on two quarters we have to guard against 
misunderstanding. L It must not be thought that 
hereby every sharp, and consequently disapproving 
judgment, ought itself to be disapproved, which is the 
eonstruclion,. under which, in a thousand • ways, in 
sermons^ journals and coBTersatkm, a world, itself ac- 
customed to be felse and merciless in the judgment 
it forms of brethren, the words are w«oQt to .be cas4 
up to those, who, for the sake of Grod's truth,- cannot 
bring themselves *^ to call evil good and good evil/' 
and to say ** peace, peace,, where there is na peace." 
Is. V. 20. Ezek. xiii. 10. Now, in the first place, thus 
understood, the saying would eondemn Christ him- 
self in the fourfold woe pronounced over hypocrites, 
Matt, xxiii. 14, and in his o^s/g, ysfvfifutru s'^tdvuv^ 
Mat. jcxiiL 33. Moreover, as Chrysostom appositely 
advances,' along with the keys, the . function of bind- 
ing and loosing was alsa devolved. upon the apostles, 
and was exereued by them, Tit. i. 9 ; ii. 15. 2 Tims 
iv. 2. 1 Tim. v. 20. And as a feuit of the Spirit of 
God, whereby Christians are anointed, it is required 
that they should be skilled in distinguishing impure 
spirits fronvthe pure, i John iv. I. 2 John 10. 1 
Tbes. V. 21. Nay, as is forthwith said, the disciple 
of Christ ought to discriminate the dogs and swine, 
in order not to cast the pearls before them^ and learn 
to know the false prophets by their fruits, v. 16! The 
misconception of this saying is the same that was ani- 
madvevted'iupoa ate. v.. 44, andia.to. be obviated in 
the same way. H«re, too, the Ctimtian ought to oon* 
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duct himself aa the ehild of God. Compare, p. 44. 
God, the light undefiled, enHghtens all things, and so 
shews all things in their true form. The Christian, 
having received the Spirit of God, and being nrviMfia- 
rtxogy has a standard to measure every thing, ava- 
x^/vs/ Trdvra. In his word, God condemns, t. e. declares 
to be excluded from divine grace, him who does not 
obey the Son. What is done by God, man must 
also assert as true, and what God declares to be 
excluded, man must declare to be so too. He 
ought accordingly to pronounce as rejected whatso*- 
ever God rejeeis; provided he possesses sure criteria 
that the conditions of rejection are extant. God is 
long-suffering, merciful, and gracious in the judg- 
ment he pass^ upon man ; the sante sentiments must 
also anfUAte man, as 1 Cor. xiii. demands. 2. The 
appended clatuse, ha fiii x^/^^r? may be under- 
stood in just the same partial- manner, as c. vi. 14*, 
15, to wit, as if abstainingfrom every ungodly con - 
demnatioD was of itself sufficient to. gain the fevour 
of God. Compare the observations made upon that 
passage. 

V. 2. The same thought more fully extended, t 
Agreeably to his justice, God exercises the jus ta-T 
lion is. Justice is elastic; the unjust blow I inflict 
upon another, by the order of the moral world, re- 
coils upon myself. See p. 41. But as the counter- 
strcdte given to crime by justice i» not a fresh* crime, 
buA justice, so in the present case the condemnatory 
sentence of God, wlneh strikes the wnjust eondenma- 
ti<m of men, is not a new injustice, but justice, Ps. 
xviiir 27. 2 Thes. 4. 6^ See above, c. vf. 15. 
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The phrase, h f yico (lir^^ xrX. is like the Latin par 
pari, proverbial, and occurs in this way in the Talmud^ 
mn "laaa mn, measure far measure. Also in the 
Arabic, <* I mete to my friend as he metes to me, 
with measure overflowing or scanty.'* Hariri, Cons^ 
IV. p. 38, ed. Schult 

'£v ^ is neither, as Kuinol states, put Hebraisti- 
cally for ^, nor is it, as Fritzsche supposes, referring 
to Matthias' Gram. s. 842, Iste Ausg., the instrumental 
pcTj but it denotes conformity, rule, see Mattbia, IL 
] 140, 2te Ausg., as also in Hebrew :i, 2 Cor. x. 12. 

V. 3— 4iu The discourse takes another step in ad- 
vance. It is shewn partly what folly there is in a 
person chargeable with the greater sin setting about 
to correct one who is chargeable with the less, partly 
that this is an impossibility. The disposition cen-» 
flured is the same which is blamed, Mat. xxiii. 23, 24. 
Most have overlooked (even Chrysostom and Euthy- 
mius, only not Theophylact), that the eye is purpose- 
ly named as the place where the fault is situate. The 
bodily eye is here, as at c. vi., representative of the 
spiritual. Onr own sinfulness takes away the right 
spiritual visioD for judging of the moral corruption 
of others. That this is the thought which the Sa- 
viour means to deliver is seen from the appended 
clause : r&r% hia^i'^ug h^aikii^ %, r. X. Did the fi- 
gure, for instance, express, Why beholdest thou in 
another the pimple, and seest not in thyself the boil, 
the ingenious allusion would be dropped. By not 
seizing this fine feature of the similitude, many allow- 
ed themselves to be misled so far, as to explain the fut. 
tia^Xs-^vg imperatively, see £r. Schmid. The same 
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proverbial expression, we may add, is to be foand in 
the Talmud, and among the Arabs, cf Juj yAS 
r . wJuoiSI > *' one who has few splinters in his eye = 
one who can see clearly." In other cases a splinter 
in the eye is, among the Arabs, the image of some- 
thing painful in general, Schulteus on Hariri, Cons. 
YI. 235, and on Hamasa, p. 396. The very senti- , 
ment is to be found, Hariri, VI. p. 237, " I beholdp" 
in thine eye the beam, and thou art surprised at see- 
ing the splinter in mine." Compare Gesenius in Ro- 
senm. Repertor. I. 126. The same thought, under 
another image, is to be found in Horace, Serm. I. 3, 
V. 25. 

As evidence of the far spread bent of men to be<- 
gin the task of censure with others, in place of one's 
self, Grotius, Pricaeus, Alberti, Wetstein have col- 
lected numerous sayings from the classics.^ Compare 
also Yorst De adag. N. T. p. 29, and all that sur- 
prises one is that, with such manifold experiences, the 
source from which they flowed should still have re- 
mained concealed, so that we can say with Cicero r 
Fit nesdo quo pacto^ ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam 
in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinquitur. To the sub- 
stantial parallels furnished by Scripture belong Gal. 
vi. 4. Ecclesiasticus xviii. 19. 

* Let as here give a place' to but a few passages. Menander : 

wSnrt Syptrm, Sosicrates : aytt^tH II t« ««»m U/uf S^* Iri^f 
ttn7f, »vvti T «r«f «rw«^fy, 9u ytmT*gfit9. Plutarch : ri ^X«. 

fiXimif. 
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BTJHniv is not, as is done by the Vnlgfite and Eras- 
mus, and as Lather also has, to be here translated 
I merely to see^ it signifies to look at, and consequently 
/ is tantamount in meaning to the xarairo£/V, which im-o 
mediately follows. Vatablus, animadvertere. See 
above, vol. i. p. 284. In the future I^e% lies the 
meaning to be able '* How canst thou say," Rom. 
vi. 3. Heb. ii. 3. Luther quite correctly makes it, 
" How darest thou say." The Latin translators 
transfer this emphasis to ^w;, rendering it by qua 
fronte. Comp. ^ug s^sTg in the LXX. Jer. iL 23. 

The self-deluded censurer is called hypocrite, and 
even when he does not mean to appear better than he 
is, still, by the conduct he pursues, he makes himself 
; in fact appear what he is not — to wit, spotless. 

Ata^sTu is quite incorrectly explained by Schleus- 
ner, se convertere, componere ad aliquam rem pera- 
gendam, and by Bengel with false emphasis, trans 
spicies trabe e medio sublata, oculo expedite. The 
d/ce, as in diaytyvuKfxUf dtaxovu, and in the Latin dig- 
noscere, dispicere, strengthens the meaning of the 
simple verb. 

V. 6. Here certainly we might trace a transition 
from one idea to another, in the way, to wit, in which 
most state it, '< Still cases will occur when you must 
exercise the d/ax^/tf/^."* As neither a connective nor 

A Bengel: Hw occurritnr alteri eztremo. Eztrema enim 
sfittty jndicaiie hob jndicmdos et eanibus sancta* dare, nimia 
sereritas et nimi»kaitas. The Auct. op. imperf. rery ingfni- 
oQBly brings this Terse into coiuieetioB with c. r. 45. He-says : 
Ood does not confer his tpmiual gifts npon the good and Imd, 
but only temporal things, such as sun and rain. ^' Propter 
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yet an adversative particle, however, links the pro- 
position to what precedes, this junction must remain 
very doubtful. Quite inapposite are connections like 
what Rus has supposed, viz. << Su<^ friendly correc- 
tions do not bestow upon every one,** or that of Stra- 
bus. << Least of all judge those who are hopeless sub- 
jects, and on whom consequently all reproof would be 
lost." 

The saying is considered as being one whose main 
intent is to convey a direction to the apostles, just 
like c. X. 27, which appears to express the contrary, 
or one of kindred meaning with the present, ex. 14. 
It is, however, in the same 4:ase with c. v. 14. See 
above. Vol. I. p. 41. 

It is one of the more dtffieblt. passages, for neither 
ib^^exposition f»f the iigurative diction, as such, nor 
y€t the signification to be given^ to it, : has •been clear^^ 
ly settledi* We shall begin with ^investigating the fi<- 
gftinMJve language, and here ^have to unfold, 1. The 
character' of the animals spoken of: 2. What is said 
of their conduct : 3. What is cast before them. The 
dog^ftnd «o ware oflenj in antiquity, coupled together 
as unclean beaats. Horace Epist. I. 2. 26, vixisset 
cams immufidm vel arnica luto sus: II.-2. 75, hacra-: 
btosa Aigiti eanisy hac lutulenta ruit sus. Priapeia 84v 
caitisque saeta #]uque ligneo tibi lutosus adfricabit 
luteum ktlhs. In the LXX. 1 Kings xxi. 19; xxii. 
38: s^sXit^af ai Ssg xa/ o/ xvvtg rh al/Aa avrov xai at 
^6 ^9 at- iXo/utfavrc Iv rtfi ui/JMrt x. r. X. Prov.xxvi. IL 
2 Pet. ii. 22. Besides, both of them being declared 
uncleari by the law, are mentioned in scripture with 

quod in Testris quidtfxir «8t<its> simpEoes (liberaleft) et benign :, 
in meis (in spiritual blessings) prudentes et cauti.'* 
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contempt, 2 Sam. iii. 8; ix. 8. 2 Kings viii. Id.f 
Matth. XV. 26. Rev. xxii. 15. Prov. xi. 22. Luke 
XV. 15, 16. In the Tr. Bava Kama, c. 7, § 7, we read 
iiap n'^n p tax vthn :a^3n-nK oik bia^ Kb 
nbvbv^, « Let no one rear a dog ; but whosoever 
ventures, let it be bound with chains." Among Greeks 
and Romans, Hebrews and Arabians, the predicates 
Xo/3opog, dvaid^ij ha/io^y were given to the dog, to 
the sow, affsXy^i^ ^wraoog^ dxd^a^ros. See upon the 
subject, Bochart Hieroz. II. c. 56, 57, and Wetstein 
in h. I. and on Phil. iii. 2. Now, much depends upon 
whether these animals are here adduced to designate 
a difference of character, and so denote two distinct 
classes of individuals. This is the common opinion. 
Chrysostom, even in his day, makes the distinction, 
that the one animal denotes unbelievers, the other 
bad Christians : xvvag ro^g Iv dtss^iic^ Zjuwag^ dvtdrtft 
. « . s • pvt^arOf xai yoi^oui roO^ h dxakdarcf) |S/^ dtar^s- 
fiovrasy Pel. 1. 1, c. 1 43 ; in the same manner, Isidore, 
EuthymiuB, Theophylact, Grotius, Jerome : Quidam 
per canes eos intelligi volunt, qui post fidem Christi re- 
vertuntur ad vomitum peocatorum suorum, porcosau- 
tem eos, qui necdum credideruut. Hilary : canes, gen- 
tes ; porci, haeretici) quia acceptam Dei cognitionem 
non ruminando disponunt. Augustine : canes pro op- 
pugncUorUms reritsXiB^porcoB pro conlenUoribus. Eras- 
mus : canis profanum animal, sus immundum. The 
other interpreters usually follow Augustine. Now, 
this distinction being assumed, there is likewise as- 
cribed to the two animals a difference of procedure 
in regard to the gifls. To wit, the dogs, which in the 
East are very ferocious, (Compare the expos, on Ps* 
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5txii. 17,) signify raging persecutors, who, on being 
presented with what is holy, rend the givers ; the 
swine, those who are sunk in pleasure^ and tread the 
gift in the mire. To bring out this explanation, an 
appeal is made to the figure of speech^ bearing the 
name of ivrdvodog or um^fjtf/^, and according to which, 
of two verbs coupled together, the first relates, not 
as usual, to the first of two preceding nouns, but 
to the second, and the second verb to the first, in 
proof of which, Matt. xii. ] 2, is quoted. (Hammond 
in h. 1. goes into greater detail.) Here, however, the 
case is different. There the nouns and verbs are 
coupled together in one sentence ; here they form 
two different sentences ; and at least in place of xai 
(fr^a^evTsg, one would expect jj (ST^a<phrig, If it be 
possible to refer the xa) (fT^afhrsg x. r. X. to the 
last subject, we are necessarily obliged to do so, in- 
asmuch as the opposite construction is, at all events, 
in some degree unnatural. Now, not only can it be 
referred to the X'^'i^'* ^"^ >^ ** "^^'y natural so to refer 
it. 'Sr^a^ivrsg is just the word which graphically de- 
scribes the boar's ( verres et aper) mode of attack ; or 
if there be any objection to understand it in this man- 
ner, it describes the conduct of the boar in reference 
to the gift, which is followed by what he does in re- 
ference to the giver. The gift, when cast before him, 
he tramples under his foot, and then turns to the side^ 
and attacks also the giver, an image perfectl}' true to 
nature.'^ On the other hand, it is unusual to specify 

a Of the boar's mode of attack, see Horace, Carm. III. 22 : 
verres olfliquum meditans ictum. Ovid^ Heroid. IV. 154 : 
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the dog, as directly the image of him w^ rends and 
deitroys. In the Bible,' as in the classics, he is the 
iiiiBge of aKuir^uvriay whereas the wolf is the type of 
the raging destroyer, v. 15. 

Sevend ancients and moderns, Ghrysostom, Euthy- 
mius, Grotius, Hammond, Ldsner, propose a very pecu- 
liar view, taking &r^piyrii in a sense which has been 
transferred to it, as equivalent to /isTtw^'evng, fAsra- 
^n^tvTiiy <* having become suddenly mad they rend." 
Euthymius : sJra ifr^a^evng a'jrh ri^g sm^X«.fftou Ivai* 
xeiag tig ^avs^av kmvriu6tv» In this way, it would- serve 
as designation of those hypocritical men, who, before 
their introduction into the Christian sanctuary, display 
the disposition of the lamb, but afterwards all at once 
become wolves, in which sense the saying was applied 
to heretics. In objecting to this acceptation, that the 
word must then Jbave been rpo^svng, Fritzsohe com* 
mits a mistake, for ^r^s^ar^ai occurs, and occurs in 
the Hellenistic as translation of "^sn, in the borrow- 
ed meaning of to change one's mind. Lam. v. 15. Is. 
xxxiv. 9. Ps. XXX. 12. Exod. vii. 15. Rev. xi. 6. 
But this acceptation would here suit neither the. figu- 
rative, nor yet the proper meaning of the language. 
It would not suit the figurative meaning, because 
these animals do not take on their rapacious disposi- 
tion, after the gifts have been cast l>efore them. As 
little does it suit the proper meaning, to understand 
the word of profane persons, inasmuch as they do not 
altogether evince a kindly disposition, before what is 
holy has been vouchsafed to them. 

obliquo dente timendus aper. Of the tearing and rending 
Plautus Trucul. II. 2. 1?. 
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Let us now consider the words which denote the 
gift conferred.^ Ma^a^Trat, as usual, among Easterns, 
the image of something costly, Matt, xiii., parti< 
cularly of precious sayings. See Gesenius in Ro- 
senm. Repert. 1. 128. Would it be deemed too forced 
to say, that pearls are purposely chosen, because 
they resemble the usual food of swine, viz. ctcorns 9 
We have already, vol. i. p. 269, remarked how, in 
many of the similitudes, the^ resemblance is to be car- 
ried out to the most minute particular, and transferred 
to the spiritual domain. Only, for example, com- 
pare with what skill. Matt. xiii. 22. Luke viii. 14, 
thorns are chosen, in order to indicate the /is^ifimi 
and fidova^ rov fiiou, which entangle a man ; and short- 
ly after, v. 9, 10, where the stone exactly answers to 
the bread, and thefoh to the serpent. So c. vii. 16. 
We have to- add, that the verb ^aXKety, to cast before, 
is select. 

The generally embraced explanation of rh dyiov is 
that which conceives it abstractly, viz. that which is holy. 
Hence the ecclesiastical apothegm, rd^ ay/a ro7g ay/o/j, 
and hence also among all the fathers of the church, 
(Griesbach specifies only Origen and Chrysostom,) 
in their quotations of this passage, rbt. aytct is more 
frequently used than the singular. See e, g, Theodo- 
ret, 0pp. L 1049, 1441, IL 1300. It is, however, 
wholly repugnant to the exegetical tact, to adopt here 
this abstract signification. Beside the (j^a^a^Trai, an- 
swering to the acorns, we look for some ^ort of food, 



a Compare respecting the proverbs of the ancients, Prov. xi. 
22, and r/ xmmv kvu »u) ^et>Mntif\ 
VOL. IT. T 
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BBch as is asoally given to dogs, or ^ hast the men- 
Uon of anoth^ kind of jewel. J. D. Micfraefis was 
the first to start the ingenious thotigbt of findhig here 
an error in the translation of the AraoKdc. He strp- 
poses, to wh, that Christ madfe use of the term Ki^np, 
meaning am u i eij hot particularly ear^rmg^ and which 
the translator has altered for the itoore usual worcF. In 
the same way afterwards, Eichhom, BertiboMt, Bolfen 
and Kninol. That this meaning of the word in the Ara- 
maic is ascertained, Gesenins shews iier his Comment. 
(m Is. iii. 29. He might have add^, that in the Sa- 
maritan likewise the kindred tt^^Tfp occurs in the 
meaning, ear-ring. So long, however, as it cannot be 
aonsidered fully deeided, that the Greek Matthew is 
translated from the Aramaic, or so long as- fhe hypo- 
thesis is still open to dispute, tha€ the Evangelist was 
his own translator, the expositor must Hot, especially 
if there be any other way of extricating himseff, set 
out with supposed errors of translation. We have 
to add, that even a mistrandation would not set us 
free, we should further have to assume an error in spel- 
ling, inasmuch as ear-ring, KB^lp, NE^p ff B^lp, 

Mtt^^P* >^ ^^ Syriac called ^^ but tkai wkiuh » Aofy, 

NB^np, B^*1pn» Uioo jZoA-vo- Besides, ia the 

Aramaic, Christ would certiunly not hare employed 
the singular but the plural, which it would not have 
been possible to mistake at alL We should also have 
had a right to require some proof of the fact, that 
ear-rings, equally with pearls and precious stones, 
were used proverbially, fo denote something costly. 
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T)ie passage, Prorv. xi. 22, tisuatly adduced in sup- 
pott of this, cannot prove k. It hence appears to 
us, that the high approbation bestowed fbr a length 
of time upon this hypothecns must be wholly with- 
cirawn. 

Accordingly, we do not hesitate to etnbraee the 
elp^anatien first* given, by Herman von der Hardt, i 
which makes rb &ym signify the flesh of sacrifices.** >y 
The view is defend^ at large in the Tempe Hel- 
vet. 1736, T. 11. p. 271; and in like manner al- 
so by Dr. Paulus. In Hebrew, u^np signifies every 
thing consecrated to the service of the sanctuary, and 
specially also the soared fiesh of sacrifices. Lev. xxii. 
2 — 7, Ti^-rp ift?i, Jer. ii. 15. Hag. if. \% Among 
the Rabbil^s, deytain victims beaA^ the AiaMe D^)l^*Y]|^ iz;np, 
otfrers b^Vp O^Wtp. See Boxt. Le«. Tain*, p. 1980. 
'tract. Schekalim ed. Wiil<fer, p. 166. Flesh il just the 
meAt proper for the dog, fix. xxii. 31. Bttt any priest 
who should have thrown to the unclean animal, of 
the flesh of a consecrated victim would have been 
pat to death. It is true, that when we take this view, 
we fMrtioi refer the ^^<a(9t to the dogs, a remark 
which ^piies equally to the xnroi^atinff ^ for fiesh, even 
although consecrated, wotild stilt be a welooMe mor- 
Sef to the animal. We miMt rather take the ^ htltrt 
^S &ynv fo7i iLMtst Wholly by itself. The thought 
whitth is then expressed in the words: Give not 

a In his day, however, Buoer says : Sanctum Christus dixit 
ad eum modum, quo dicata Deo et sanctorum tantum usui de- 
putata in lege sancta dicebantur . . . qualis iahemaeiUi supel' 
lex habebatur. 

^ Temple aneodota sacra td, Winldw. Hal. 1758^ p. 463. 
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that which is holy to him who is not worthy of it; 
is afterwards extended in the sequel so far, as that the 
second image describes at once the conduct of the 
unworthy towards the gift, and also towards the giver, 
. " The gift is abused, and not understanding its 
/ worth, they abuse the giver himself." This accepta- 
^ tion of the rh aym, moreover, fully determines us to 
do, what we already have evinced ourselves disposed 
for, viz. to look upon the two animals here, not as re- 
presentatives of two different characters, but,of one 
and the same, to wit, as type of the dva/(%uvr/a, in 
which way they are placed side by side in the pas- 
sages, p. 269. 

After having thus made the figurative diction fully 
intelligible, we next inquire respecting its applica- 
tion. The general meaning is attended with no dif- 
ficulty. Even the Pythagoreans taught M shcu 'jr^g 
'jrdvrai flraira ^»jra, Diog. Laert 1. VIII. c. 15, and 
figuratively, <rtHo¥ ih d/t/da fin ifi^8dXkiiv, and in this 
sense it is said in the T^ufMti Uv^ayo^ijcai of Demo- 
philus, in Gales' Opusc. mythol. p. 623: Xoyov ^rgg/ 
Sgou roTg b'jrh d6^fig difp^a^/iivois XeytiVy ohx &(fpaXsg' 
xai yd§ r* aXti^fj Xgyg/v, M rouruv xai rot, >J/gu% Xi»- 
dum (ps^st. In this Pythagorean sense, which dis- 
tinguishes between the status of esoterics and exote- 
rics, the words have been frequently understood since 
the time the disciplina arcani sprung up in the church. 
The Constit. Apost 1. III. c. 6, declare : xi^ ydg h roTg 
fjiXidrixotg firi 'sr^odoTTiv sTvat, dX>.' dtf^aX? ; And, besides 
many other passages, this application is brought pro- 
minently forward in the tract de Trinitate, ascribed 
by Gamier to Theodoret, by Petavius, Combefisius 
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lind Dupin, to Maximus, and by others to Athana- 
sius. This is done at the commenceipeDt of the first 
dialogue, where the orthodox speaker replies to the 
question of the Arian, whether he is a Christian affir- 
matively ; but when asked what Christianity is, 
refuses to answer, saying: rh fih ydi^ eiviTv, on 
X|/(rroD do\j\6g t/fi/y dvayxaTov el^eTv rb 5g, ri hrtv 6 
^Kfrtav/fffAhiy oiix dfr^aXs;, sav fir^ yvSty rig stfriv 6 s^u- 
rMv, /Afjirors tv^s^u ^akXuv rSt dyia roTg xu(fi¥ ri rovg fia^ 
ya^kag e/i/r^ot^fv ruv ;^o/gwi'. Compare other passages 
in Suicer Thes. T. 11. 301. This view is embraced 
by Grotius, who under the dyia understands the in- 
teriora praecepta sapientiae Christi, and by Vitringa, 
Obs. sacrae 1. VI. c. 20, § 7, who will have the allegori- 
cal interpretation understood by it. Several of the 
&thers comprised under the word, besides the higher 
doctrines, also the sacrament, which, in ecclesiastical 
language, was called rSt ayio^ or rd dyta ruv dyiuv. 
See Suicer and Fabricius, Cod. apocr. V. T. I. 566. 
If ciytov and fia^afrat must be restricted to Chris- 
tian mysteries, the simplest way is, with Chrysostom, 
Starke, Olshausen and others, to understand by 
them the proper saving truth of the gospel in the 
narrower sense, comparing Mat. xiii. 46. To offer 
this before the preaching of the fhirdma has gone 
before, and a desire of salvation been awakened, 
is always baneful. But what entitles us to restrict 
rh dyiov and at fia^a^Trou in this manner ? 
l%e pearls, and that one pearl of great price, 
mentioned Mat. xiii., are not the same, as the 
more general rb ciytov itself shews. Of those who, at 
2 Pet. ii. 22, are called xvvsg and Zsg^ it is said, that 



// 
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it would have been better fi^r the«i sot t^ haye kw vii 
the dyia cyroX^, and pAmilel with that stands the mpm 
general o^s ^sxM^fuvfig, omder which the fierdm^^ is 
one of the things eomprised. And just aa in Mark xW. 
15. Matt. x» 27. 2 Tim, iv. % it is ^joined re- 
specting the gospel in the narreirer sense, to proebim 
it to all without distinction, so, on the other haodf 
it cannot be said of the preaching of fmrit^m** that k 
is to be addressed indiscriminataly to dl, u «• vjlhottt 
distinotion of time and oircumatanoes. Aeoordingljr, 
the exposition which has beeome th^ preyaUi^g ena 
in the Protestant church is undoubtedly to be prefer- 
red. We find it given by Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, 
Chemnitz and Bus as follows : << A priori, it jcannot be 
said even of the most abandoned person, thathebekmga 
to the xmg and ^o^o/ in the sense meant by Christ. 
From the depths of a squl the most lost, a confession 
like that of the thief upion the cross, may break forth. 
The treatment shewn to diylne grace when offered is 
what irsti a posterion, is ab.ne able to decide and 
manifest who belongs to the %hwi and %«^, and it is 
subsequent to this way of receiving the holy gift, that 
the decision must be made, a9 to whether the divine 
truths should be further communicated, or whether 
the impenitent and hardened sinner is to be given 
over to the judgment of obstinacy, that that sentence 
may be fulfilled, He who hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he hath." That such is the 
meaning of Christ is confirmed by Matt. x. 12 — 14, 
according to which the salutation of pieace ought to 
be addressed, even to him who is unworthy of it, 
and only when the words are not embraced, is the 
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bardeofid person to be given up to sel^oondemnation ; 
just as St. Paul says of such that they are auroKard- 
x^rat, if ooce they do not obey the repeated admoni- 
tion, Tit. iii. 11. Acts xiii. 46.* We may accord- 
ingly regSMrd as parallels, Prov. ix. 8 ; xxiii. 9. 

V.lSif Th^ conneetiiOn with the preceding context 
is usually so stated^ it is so by Chry^soatom and 
Luther, as ^b«U^, after bringing forward the great and . 
difficult commandments of the Christian law, the Sa- 
viour now lays down in what way we may obtain 
streii^th to keep thepou Augustine says more speci- 
fically, that Christ wishes to anticipate the question 
of the disciples, how they might acquire that pearl 
of true doctrine spoken of in v, 6. Now, this nexus 
is not satisfactory; but it must still remain very 
doubtful, whether, as even Maldonatus supposed, the 
saying was originally annexed to the form of prayer 
and the parable at Luke xi. 1 — 8. See Introd. vol. i. 
p. 17. One might rather suppose, that Matthew has 
left out some connective sayings. 

Another question respects how we are to conceive 
the relation of the three members of the sentence, 
viz. whether they all relate exclusively to prayer, or 
likewise extend to other sorts of endeavour on the 
part of mao. SedUng seems to denote an action dif- 
ferent from askingy b&Qce in homiletical use, os/Vs/rs 
is not unfrequently referred to prayer, l^n^'r% to the 
itwesHgaUon of truth, and 7t§ousrs to the careful me^ 
diiaiioH of the truth laid down in the letter of scrip- 

& PelUcanus : Qtiando autem et quibus loquenduxn verbum 
Dei cum incremento gloriae Dei, neiuo sine spiritu patris recte 
intelliget. 
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ture. Augustine referred ounrrs to the desire after 
strength^ l;nTuTi to that after wisdom. He says, how- 
ever, in his RetracHones : *^ Operose quidem, tria ista 
quid inter se differant, exponendum putavi, sed longe 
melius ad instantissimam petitionem omnia referun- 
tur ;" and not without good grounds, founds this upon 
the circumstance, that the figure treats merely of 
supplication. We shall hence take ^r\ri7ity like TZ/pn, 
in the sense of an anxious imploring and wishing to 
have, Jer. xxix. 13, 14, sv^i<fxiiv in the sense of ob- 
tainififfy 2 Tim. i. 18. The knocking at the door, 
' however, denotes the perseverance of the desire even 
then, when the answer is delayed or appears difficult, 
Luke xviii. 1. Similar was the view of Chrysostom 
even in his day, " He who seeks," he says,. »* thinks 
f on that one thing which he is seeking, and leaves all 
else out of view, d^i di rou x^ovsiv rb /isra {f^od^rjrog 
cr^0(r/6va/ xai fitrSi ^s^fJ'^i dsafoiag ed^XciKTs — Ta^afim/v 
diTf xqiv si/^sug fiTj avoi^p r^v ^v^av,** The object which 
ought to be sought is not specially mentioned. Verse 1 1 , 
only says that it is aya^d, for which Luke xi. 13, 
substitutes spiritual blessings, irvevfji,a dyiov» The aya- 
^d are to be sought nowhere else but in God, from 
whom every doaig dya^ri is derived, Jas. i. 7. 

And now with respect to the application of Christ's 
saying, we have again a case in which restrictions 
must be made to what is declared generally. See vol. I. 
p. 223, and supra, p. 4. In similar promises, some sort 
of conditions are everywhere laid down, under which 
the favourable hearing of prayer is insured. These are 
usually, if prayer be made in the name of Christy if 
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it be made in faith, if taith proper confidence, Matt, 
xxi. 22. Mark xi. 24. John xiv. 13 ; xv. 7 ; xvi. 23, 
24. 1 John iii. 22. When the commandment laid 
by Christ upon us, " Give to him that asketh thee," 
necessarily has its limitations, (See vol. I. p. 223), this 
must also be the case with the answer of our prayers to 
God. Now, let the conditions on which the answer 
of our prayers depends, be collected into one, and 
they will be found to consist subfectively in the cir- 
cumstance, that we must pray in faith, Matt. xxi. 22. 
Mark xi. 24. Jas. i. 6, objectively, in that our prayer 
must be agreeable to the will of God, 1 John v. 14. 
James iv. 3. The subjective condition of feiith, as 
well as the objective, involves, also, the qualification, 
that it be offered Iv bvo/Mari xv^m, for in the name of 
the Lord does that man pray, who, on the one hand, 
believes in and trusts upon him, and, on the other, 
prays with a regard to kirn ; so that what he prays 
for may serve to advance his kingdom. The subjec- 
tive condition is implicitly expressed in the present 
passage, by the requirement of earnest and continued 
prayer, which cannot be supposed without faith, (Luke 
xviii. 1), as is also the objective, inasmuch as the figure 
treats only of dofAara dyct^d, of bread and fish, the 
necessary and therefore the wholesome means ofj 
subsistence. The subjective condition is requisite, 
because without the believing disposition, a commu- 
nication of spiritual blessings is impossible. Accord- 
ing to Mark vi. 5; ix. 28, the cure of the body de- 
pended upon the existence of the organ of faith. The 
objective condition has its basis on the being of God, 
a» nothing else but good, (we have here to remark, 
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th%i e veo Qod'» pvuidkmmUi ai^ so), ofm priieeed from 
bim, Jamee t 17. S^ejng that, from tke n^tur^ of 
God as our Father^ it £6Uows, that to him who 
asks for bread he does not give a Manei so does 
it likewise follow, that to him who asks for a sUmcs 
he does not really give the Hone he asks. Chry- 
sostom: u y^§ xai u/^ J, $vk a^xfTrwko ug rh >jafiit\r 
dXXflb jwl «vri ^uv oSv rwro xuKiat rh hafitTv^ re vi^y Zifru 
& fjkii 0Ufjkf€^9t atrsjif. This being established) however^ 
it is also to be inferred that all, without exception,o| 
the prayers ofthen^i&^ suppliant, are answered. $o&r 
asspiritual blessings are concerned, every prayer, in pro- 
portion as it is of &ith, serves the purpose of awakening 
spiritual life ; and> as for temporal things, the beUev>- 
iog suppliant only asks for this world's good in the 
name of the Lordf which involves that hb chief prayer 
is, Thy kingdom come ! and that he only prays ion 
earthly things in so far as they are a means to- 
wards what i9 spiritual. Now, supposing God to 
refuse him this world's good, because it would prove 
hurtful to his soul, by the very refusal he fulfib the 
chief petition of the Christian, to the fulfilment of 
which temporal things ou^ to be merely subservient* 
Augustin, ep. 34, ad Paalin. : Bonus autemdominus, qui 
non tribuit saepe, quod volumus, ut, quod mallemu8,at* 
tribuat, and serm. 5> De verbis dom. aecuud. Matth. : 
Cum aliquando tardius dat, commendat dona, non ne- 
gat; diu desiderata dulcius obtinentur, cito autem 
data vilescunt. With this we have to compare the 
admirable passage in Augustine's Confessions, where 
he relates that his pious mother, dreading the seduc- 
tions which threatened him in the capitaly si^p plicated 
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of God not to permit her son to go to Rome. To 
Rome however he veat, and it was just ib Italy that 
he lound Christ* Here the great ffither observjes, 
Quid a te petebi^ D«us meus, taotis lacrymis, nisi ut 
navigare me non sineres ? Sed tH alte consolens, et 
exaudiens cardinem desiderii ejusy non curasti, quod 
tunc petel)at, ut in me laeeres, quod semper petebat^ 
1. V. c. 15. 

V. 9. Confidence in the promise vouchsafed is 
raised still higher by a similitude. A contrast is 
drawn betwixt wicked and sinful man,* and the holy 
and spotless God, betwixt the human father, subject 
to wickedness and sin, and the Father who is in heaven. 
If the former give to his children, when they suppli? 
catje, what is good, how much more shall the latter 
do the same ! And even although, says Luther, *< we 
had no motive and no incentive, (be means to prayer), 
except this kind and precious saying, it should be 
enough, of itself, to induce us. I will say nothing (>f 
his adm<mitions and commands, at omo^ so awAil aiKl 
affectionate, and of our many serious necessities." 
Here, too, let the appropriateness of the ^militude, 
even to the nicest point, be remarked. Bread has 
some resemblance to a stone, and a fish to a serpent.^ 
The opposite conduct would not merely be severe but 
cruel. Luke, c. xi. 12, has* moreover, added the 

' T/f i^i4^m*9s is not, as is suppose^, pleonastic, but just as ^t 
Luke ii. 16, where the same supposition was likewise fakely 
made, it forms the counterpart to the &yyi>My so does it here 
to God. 

^ Phsedrus : Qui me saxo petierint, quis panem dederit. Plau- 
tus : Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostendit altera. 
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contrast of the egg and the scorpion, which gives 
Augustine opportunity to make the ingenious appli- 
cation, '* The Jish means faith in the ocean-billows 
of the present life ; the breads the nutritive power of 
love ; the egg b believing hope, which anticipates the 
future." 

noi^^oi is not here the designation of human nature in 
certain cases, so that the ovrs; would have to be re- 
solved by an if; still less has it, as Rosenmiiller and 
Kuinol pretend, the sense of avaricious. But, as 
i Jerome and Chrysostom, even in their day, observe, 
' the nature of man is represented in its general anti- 
thesis to the being of God. Job xv. 14, 15. Matt, 
xix. 17. O/darf. The verb signifying to understand 
hoWi includes in it the ability^ Luke xii. 56. Phil. iv. 
12. Jas. IV. 12. 

It is curious that the interpreters here, and at Matt, 
xii. 29, have experienced difficulty in the construction 
of Vf seeing that in so many passages it is used in 
precisely the same way, and has, in these, been cor- 
rectly expounded. In the text last quoted, hbwever, 
Erasmus has rendered it, alioquin, Beza, nam ; and, 
in that before us, the former says, an quisquam 
vestrum, consequently taking ^ as interrogative par- 
ticle, and rig as the indefinite pronoun. Beza wavers 
as to whether he should render it num or nam. 
Luther has left it untranslated.^ Quite correctly did 
the Vulgate, in its day, conceive the rj as disjunctive 
particle, and £r. Schmid asserts that it has vim enu- 

^ RosenmOller and Kuinol explain ris as put, per Hebrais- 
mum, for t7 rts and ijf in the sense of ya^. 
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merativam in cohgerie argumentorum. So likewise 
Piscator. This use is very frequent, e, g. just before 
in V. 4, and in like - manner c. xi\. 29 ; xvi. 26 ; xx. 
15. Rom. iii. 1 ; xi. 2. 

As for the construction of the sentence, the figure 
anctcoluihon^ common in most languages, in interroga- 
tions, here occurs, e, g, c. xii. 11. 

V. 12. This, too, is a proposition where it b not 
easy to perceive the connection with the preceding 
context. It so happens, however, that the evangelist 
himself uses the inferential ohy which has occasioned 
great difficulty to expositors. The easiest way to escape 
is withWolzogen's observation upon the matter: Vocula 
ergo nullam hie vim habet inferendi, sed redundat. 
From Chrysostom's time, the connection has been 
conceived as follows, Seeing, then, your heavenly 
Father so graciously hears your prayer, and gives 
you strength, do you likewise, on your part, manifest 
love to your brethren. If ouu is to be taken as 
inferential, it will, doubtless, be impossible to appre- 
hend it in any other way. Natural, however, this 
view^ is not ; and hence were we to be enabled to 
point out some other part of the sermon on the mount 
as the original place of the saying, it would be a wel- 
come discovery ; For to assert that it has wandered from 
other of the discourses of Christ into this sermon, is 
what none have here ventured to do, and the reason 
has been, that Luke, too, gives it a place in the 
sermon on the mount, although, in connection with 
the sayings which we read in the 5th chapter of 
Matthew. Ought we then, perchance, to hold that 
in that gospel, viz. Luke vi. 31, we are to seek for 
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the proper place 6f the^aayitig, as has been maibtain^d 
by Maldonatus ? This is a very doubtfal poiiM. The 
leas exactness oF* Lake's report of tie seftnon on the 
mount is mainly proved by this, among other fads, 
that the sayings regarding the behaviour of Christians, 
in cases of violence^ and towards enemies^ #bieh ap- 
pear in Matthew so relevant, as a more profottod de- 
velopment of the Mosaie dommamJhnents, and which, 
in this connection, ac<^re qaite a definite meaning, 
are, by Luke, introduced SiB isolated moral precepts, 
.without scrffieieM reason appearing for th^ being so. 
And, indeed, it is only rn ce^ of their httvln^ been 
actually delivered in this isolated #ay, iMt we can 
suppose our sentence to have occurred among thiem. 
Assuming, however, theto sayings td have been, what 
Matthew instrnctaus they Were, delivered as expository 
of the two precepts, •• an eye for aft eye," and so on, 
and ^ love thine enemy," the saying before us does 
not then fit into the connection. We have to add, 
that, according to its position in Luke, it would, 
likewise, merely convey an isolated exhortation to 
good-will towards our neighbour, whereas, even a 
priori, it announces itself to be a general rule, designed 
to comprehend in one, the particular cases. In the 
same way, the Rabbins call a siitai£gLr saying of HiUel, 
y?3, rule, summary. This very circumstancej how- 
ever, viz. that the saying s^ews itself to be a comprehen- 
sive formula, makes us disposed to eonsider the plaice 
which it here occupies as the onginal one. For we 
have to observe that, with these words, the dfdacfie 
part of the discourse comes* to a close, and if is easy 
to conceive the Saviour to have placed a general 
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precept, at itn tdnttiiMrti^i^, m (Mfder todtftift ifp wit&t he\ 
had gaid from the opening* of the setenth chapter, 
in favoufT of tbk snpposftioD, the «?y would aliso speak, 
beiBg, as ffi wdl kiiowtt> tned like the Latin igitar, to 
denole a reBunvpli^ii, oiP dumntary. Doubtless, we 
sfaouM t&en fa»te to hfdd, that in the immediately 
previous context, Sereral members of the discourse 
hare been dropped from tho i^epoft of the Evangelist. 
Now, this precept has been highly extolled as ail 
admirable moral rule, especially by those who make 
the distinction of Cbristiamty consist in its popular 
morafity, whereas others ha^e collected passages from 
thfe Rabbins and classics^ ift oi^der to shew that the 
pnerse of tke precept does not exckifdvely belong to 
the Rabbi of Nazareth. GiMkm, in his History, B. 
X. c. 54, an. 86, after giving free course to his wraith 
a« the exeeution of Servetus, adds, " Calvin vk>Iat> 
ed the golden rule of doing as he would be doAe 
by;; a rale which I read in a moral treatise of 
Isoera^Sy (in Nicole T. I. p. 93)^ four hun- 
dred year» htf»tt the publication of the Groar- 

S»jbti (iAi *ieinl^r In point of fkct, it may hefe, a& 
fenierly, c- v» le dearly shewn, what an ambij^ous 
reputatioii it i» which redoands^ to Christianity from 
iHs morai roles, whenever these aire not taken up in 
eoiinection with the whole system of gospel troth. 
Christ's precept is a sort of form, so that aity one may 
iiitroduoe into it what he pleases ; and, consequently, 
the import of it depends solely upon the character of 
the person addressed by Thtm. Let once a mati have 
discovered, iv Heivetius' school, that self-love, not 
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merdy de fiicto, is, but likewise can alone be, the 
motive of all human actions, then may the gross egotist 
admit the excellency of this rule equally with the 
loving and self-denying disciple of the Saviour. Nay, 
even were we to put the maxim of Kant, " act in such a 
way as that thy maxim may become the maxim of all," 
(whereby Kant did not, as is frequently thought, 
mean, properly speaking, to improve upon Christ's 
precept but merely to evince the necessity of some 
objective legislation), the case would not be altered, 
seeing that the selfish morality of Helvetius and 
Diderot knows how to deduce from egotism, the in- 
terest of the social community, no less than the welfare 
of the individual ; And, in proportion as states break 
loose from a religious and moral basis, the egotistical 
maxim of <' whatsoever thou wouldst not that men 
should do to you, do not ye so to them," becomes the 
only link of society. Let it be well observed, how- 
ever, that even in this egotistical sense, the proposition 
is expressed negatively, and it is solely in the negative 
form that it is found in the parallels from the Rabbins 
and Classics, which Grotius, Pricaeus, Albert! and 
Wetstein, have collected, also in Tob. iv. 16. That self- 
love, however, shows itself more under the negative form 
is plain ; and if, on that account, several of the paral- 
lels which have been quoted must at once be discarded, 
still less can we understand how Wetstein could ad- 
duce as parallel the following grossly selfish epitaph : 
Apusulena Geria vixi ann. XXll, quod quisque ves- 
trum optaverit mihi, illi semper eveniat vivo et roor- 
tuo. But even when the saying is taken in a positive 
point of view, all depends upon the character of the 
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Tkaut who is addressed, viz., upon whether he is a Hel- 
vetius, who, conscious in himself of no other rule but 
that of se]f*>interest, likewise expects no more from other 
men ; or whether he is a vshg ^sov, (compare c. v. 45), 
who, desiring on the one hand that all mankind 
should reciprocally sacrifice themselves in self-deny- 
ing love for each other, just as the Son of God loved 
his own, even unto death, requires the same of himself, 
and who, equally desirous, on the other, that the love 
of the brethren should not wax cold at his cold-heart- 
edness and indifference, does not, on his own part, 
grow cold at their coldness and ingratitude, but en- 
deavours to overcome evil with good, according, to 
Rom. xii. 21. 

That Christ, as remains to be observed, did not 
me^n to bring forward this saying as a new discovery, 
is shewn by the ovrug 6 vofug xai o/ ^^o^^ra/, on which 
compare what we have said above, Vol. I. p. 177. In 
the same way, he had, at Matt. xxii. 40, traced 
back the sum of the moral law generally to the an- 
cient covenant. 



EPILOGUE. V. 13 — 27. 

Just as was the case in the prologue, we meet in 
the epilogue with the closest and most appropriate 
connection, whereas ia neither, as given by Luke, 
can the progress of the thought be pointed out. 1 . 
Admonition to a serious seeking of the right way, 
vers. 13, 14. 2. Warning against the false guides to 
that way, who have the appearance of gQdliness,.but 

VOL. II. u 
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deoy it8 power, ▼. 15— *gd. 3. ^OomAadiag* exlMrta- 
lion to cottfirm fiiitli by works, 9. 24«-«*27. 

y* 13, 14. Tins admonkkm .kais in Ike inost 
•uilable way to the termioatioD of the jdiscouise. To 
remove it from this. )aod assign as- tts onginal place, 
Lqke-xiiL 24, wooki in fibet amouot to foroiog oat 
a well-jointed< stone from some edifiee^ thereby des- 
troying it. Jost as lii^ koveTeff,«an we allow that, 
M Luke xiii. j24, the saying is not original. It much 
mtber belongs to the class of thsee, wbieh have been 
several times repeated in different «SBDections, as was 
natural to happen with a sayisg of the kind. How 
shBibr, e. g* even to the parable in L^ike, thoscertasn- 
]y different and original text, Matt. xxv.. 10 — 12 ? 

Belbre we enter more elesely:inlo the exposition, 
we re(]piire to iiotioe the leadings. The Reoepta 
has en, although Beza himself oonftssed it to be 
linfoquded, and, in the 3d and.4th eda. oE his, New Tes- 
taoient only says, t)uia tamen in eodjcibus'ifl^emf 
l^imus ^r/, nihil matandam putavi. This reading 
has merely the Cod. Vat. in its favour. It is true, 
that in it the of the irt is erased, but, as Birch 
declares, by some modem hand (Birch proleg. in 
quatuor evangel, p. XV.*} Other testimonies, as that 
of Origen, of the Coptic and Armenian translations, 

a GncabftduCsipQU crit. . p. aO, aax> * i^M^te Birchio hob 

liquet, prima manu utnua Jfr'rSa »«)> an aliud vocahahim ^tsA- 
cunque sorjpserit. But Birch says quite decidedly in the place 
quoted : Ita etiam Matt. viL 14, ubi noster a prima manu ha- 
bet 7r« rrtn^, librarius titteram • noro colore non pinzit, sed 
UneoU flobtili • dextra ad-ajiiistown traniftxit, -quod lectio r/ 
#rM« ipai jaa0is<probsret. [?J 
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are doubtful** (Griesbaoh ComineDt. crit..p. 79.) It is 
true, that some codices of the VulgaJte also, though 
of a later date, have quooiam instead of quam* We 
have to add, that sereral authorities read xai r/, others 
merely xa/, which last Luther haslikewise followed. Al- 
though Bengel, Mill and Wolf have retained. the re- 
cepta, still, according to the. external evidences, it 
cannot be once doubted that rt is the correct. read- 
ing. So far, indeed, as internal evidence is concerned, 
on recommends itself as preferable to r/. True that 
modern expositors are of a different opinion, but for 
no other reason, except that ^r/ has not, even by its 
defenders, been conceived with grammatieal accura- 
cy. Bengel, who is followed by Kuinol, sufiSwed 
himself to be misled into taking Bti in the adiversative 
signification of sed, referring to Heb. viii. 10. Beau- 
sobre is of opinion, that Sri arsvi may be tantamount 
to r/ ffrs¥7Jf How narrow / and appeals in proof to 1 
Mac* vi. 11. It was deemed impossible to allow a 
co-ordination with the first hi, as this caused the sen- 
tence greatly to trail. It would then only remain to 
subordinate the second or/, and connect it with the 
mXKoi s/V/v sh^^ofMvoi di& TT^i ^Xare/ac, as. a specifica- 
tion of the reason why so many choose the broad 
way. Now, doubtless this construction would also 
be admissable, although then the 14th verse, the 
thought iof. which >isiat least equally forcible with that 
of the 18th, reeeives much too secondary a position. 
A thing the most obvious of all, however, has been 

^ Fritzfebe^MfB : Deinde ede mihi, quid hoe loco Ut signiA- 
•sre. poflsit, «d4)uQd'hBOd 'ita-«xpeditaerit -responsio, nisi rri 
aed significare cttm»qoiiyniiagi fidi«tile opiBeris. 
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overlooked, viz. that where we say, because — andy the 
Hebrew repeated his ^3, especially in impassioned 
diction. See Gresenius, Latin ed. of the Dictionary, 
p. 475, where are cited as examples, Is. vi. 5 ; i. 29, 
30 ; iii. 1, 6 ; ix. 3 — 5. Job iii. 24, 25 ; viii: 9 ; xi. 
15, 16, and several others. By this the construction 
is vindicated in the most satisfactory manner ; nay, as 
we shall see, after considering the meaning of r/, oTt 
has more to recommend it than r/. For supposing we 
read r/, then might the signification wh^ be adopted, 
as is done by Fritzsche. Bornemann has undertaken 
to defend this, even at Luke xii. 49, and Wahl does 
the same here. It appears to us, however, to be<)uite 
correctly remarked by Meyer in opposition, that the 
saying thereby acquires a certain softness, which does 
not suit the context. We might go still farther, 
and affirm that the saying is made to savour of hu- 
man sentimenUtUtyy and takes the appearance, as 
if the Saviour complained of the inscrutability of 
the divine counsel.* We have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in assenting to the common opinion, that the 
r/, as even Salmasius observes, according to the Alex- 
andrine usus loquendi, stands as adverb of admira- 
tion, in place of the iii of classical Greek, after the 
Hebrew r?i3. This use is perfectly demonstrable, and . 

f When they press, as mimy do with all strietness, the ex- 
clamation of the SaTionr upon the cross. Matt xxyu. 46, and 
infer from it an inward desertion of him by God, the following 
among other scrtples forces itself upon my mind ; in that case 
the interrogation why must likewise be taken strictly. When 
so taken, however, it invoWes a murmuring at, or at least an 
ignorance of, the reason of the «(;|piatory death. . 
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admits of no question. See 2 Sam. vi. 20. Song of 

Sol. vii. 7. So likewise Luke xiu 49. In Ps. xxxi. «^. "So^ 'io 

\% the LXX. have eu^ ncMi^ whereas Symmacfaus has 

r/ ^oXu. Suidas quotes the phrase : m^ xo&M ^J ^c^^' c» 

(Schleusner, and others after him, falsely cite n Xs^/g), 

and expounds the sense of ri correctly by X/av. Even 

Theophylact says: ^otu/uatfrixdv Uti rh ri, '^avfidf^n 

y&^ jSajSa/ flrd<rov litri (rnvfi,^ The passage, according- 

]yy belongs to the few sayings of Christ, where, in 

the very form of the diction, the expression of feeling 

is perceptible, as is also the case with Mark ix. 19. 

Luke xii. 49. It cannot, however, as appears to me, 

be denied, that this is just a passage, where, after the 

previous mention of the broad way, and the many 

who go into destruction, the impassioned exclamation 

would-be less in its place, and where one would rather 

look for the simple xce/. We think accordingly that, 

on internal grounds also, the or/, which, as we saw, 

would in pointof import be equivalent to the xat, shews 

itself preferable to the r/. 

Let us now turn to the exposition of the saying in 
detail. First of all, s/VIX^ers is to be taken in the 
sense of ^»jrg/P sheJ^eTv and dywi^et^ou «/«>^«/i', which 
stands Luke xiii. 24. The reason of the exhortation 
stated by the on, consists in the circumstance that 
the way leading to destruction has much to make it 
inviting, and likewise does, in point of fact, seduce 
many. 

The next question which meets us, relates to the 

A Erasmus did not think of the Hebrew usus loquendi^ when 
he wanted to account for the Latin translation quam, by the 
€ket that the translator read »n* 
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right way of oon^ei'ving the figure. The gate, it is to he 
* remarked, stands foremost, and it is after it thattfae way 
comes to be mentioned, so that we might thus be led 
widi Bengel to conceive the gate as something anterior 
to the right way, viz. the resolution to belong to the 
kingdom of God, and to live decidedly for heaven. 
This view is ingenious, but by no means tenable. In 
the first place, the image would not then l>e taken from 
the lifle, inasmuch as ways to which a gate lead^ are 
very rarely to be met, whereas in scripture, the king- 
dom of heaven and the world below' are often com- 
pared to closed palaces and towns, Rev. xzil. 14. 
Matt, tv'u 18. We have to add, that s/e^X^crs is used 
absolutely, and hence in this passage, just as at Luke 
xiii. 24 ; xi. 52; refers to the s/VsX^eTI' into the ^ati^Jua. 
itself. This absolute use might easily become the 
customary one, as the various phrases, il^y^ih c/'c rr^t 
fiain>jfa¥, Matt. xix. 4. Luke xviii. 17. John iii. 5. 
th rijt ^u^¥y Matt, xviii. 8. Mark ix. 43. tig rfjv ;^a- 
fav, Matt. XXV. 21, 23, were so current. We may 
also, though the same saying there occurs difi'erently 
modified^ appeal to the fact, that the S^foc, at Luke 
xiii. is the ^u^a to the jSatf/Xs/a r?; aog*??. With this 
is connected the question, whether the t^otni and anrca- 
Xfftt are to be regarded as something on this side of 
the grave, or on the other ? In the former case, the 
straight gate and narrow way would relate to the 
struggles which precede conversion, and the wide gate 
and broad way to the enjoyments and satisfactions 
which precede the death in sin, the inward d^-e^Xs/a. 
One would be agaiu disposed to* consider the 
<ruX9} as indicating the resokiHoD; Partly, how* 
. ever, the parallels which have been adduced speak 
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againflt tbift view, and partly it is likewise in a 
geDeml respect contrary to experience, to place 
the straggle of the Christian solely in the period 
anterior to conversicm, just as if already upon this 
earth 4he f^dnTj were introduced / in perfection. Much 
rather does the Saviour here, as in Luke xuL and 
likewise 8ubse<)uently in vers. 2 ly 22, of the- present 
chapter, admonish persons already of the number of 
his disciples, in order not to trifle away their interest in 
the future glory of bis kingdom, to strive with the 
due earnestness. Compare the parables of the vir^ 
gins, of the talents, &c. We will accordingly have 
to understand by the g0$ey the entrance to the glory 
to come, and by the way^ the course of life which 
leads to it« The fact of the gate's being put first, is 
to be explained by the circumstance of its forming ^ 
the chief idea. Thus we hear, on the one hand; 
the way of life, the way pf truth ; on the other, the 
way of unrighteousness spc^en of. Pro v. xv. 24. 
Wisd. V. 6, 7. When v. 14, it is said, " Few there 
be that find it," this is to strengthen the thought pre* 
viously expressed, that. ** Few there are that walk 
therein." 

We have now- to inquire whai^ is^ signified by the 
breadth and straightness of the gate, the width and 
narrowness ^'the way * According .to Grotius, whom, 
as it appears, Clericns foUowSy the straitness oi t\k^ 
one and the narrowness of the other, just as on the 
opposite Bidcr, ^ewidemss of the gate and the breadth 
of the way denote different things. IlXarug, to wit, 
and CTivoi signify merely the contrary of roomy £u^6- 
Xca^oi and n^Xtfifimi the antithesis of even and tw;- 
even, open and encompassed with crags, so that the 
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former figure would refer to the small number of tra- 
vellers, the latter to the hardtkip of self-denial. From 
the r^Xifik/M90ff however, as Grotias takes it, can- 
fined by roeksy we can only deduce the idea of nor- 
row, so as that it would still coincide with trrevog. 
Whereas, on the other hand, straitness of room is 
also an image for traublesameness, and in this way 
the two figures do not admit of being kept apart. 
Just as little shall we be able to do what Beza thought 
of, take rs^>jfifU9og in the engrafted sense of causing 
!)XA|/f/( := equivalent to ^X/jSoutf'ot, in which case the 
perf. pass, would stand for the middle. This is to be 
discarded were there no other reason, except that 
iit^l^a^g would not then be parallel. Straitness and 
narrowness rather denote primarily that the way to 
life 18 hemmed in on both sides by the divine com- 
mandment, admitting for this reason of no aberra- 
tion.* Hence the exhortation of the Old Testament to 
turn aside neither to the right nor to the left, Deut 
V. 32. Prov. iv. 27. Is. xxx, 21. Secondly, con- 
nected with this IB the fact, that this way is rendered 
troublesome by persecution, both from within and from 
without. Acts xiv. 22 ; whereas the travellers upon 
the broad way are described as merry, Luke vi. 25. 
Wisd. ii. 6 — 9. Thirdly, on that very account there 
are but few that walk in it, not because the way itself 
does not admit, but because it does not please them. 

a Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 064 : )m d«^ irtrtBifiUM rtS 
iymyytkiw zmi rSf *Air»^riXm — ritf ft^f »mX»A»Tmf mnir tuu 
Tt^XiftftimVf rtif Mtri) rag IfrsXds «•) difmyt^vms wt^tt^rrnXfu- 
999' 4^9 % Ifavrmf rk* uV tUttikiiap ^i^^mt, irXttritmv umi f v^;^^ 
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Few find it, because a way so humble does not at- 
tract notice, whereas the broad road, on which the 
multitude walk, is ever the first to present itself to the 
eye of man'. 

The saying is so solemn and so severe, that it can 
create no surprise to find expositors endeavouring to 
dilute it with the water of shallow interpretation. The 
much hackneyed and convenient expedient ofiered it- 
self, of saying that Jesus is speaking of a period when 
Christianity was not as yet become the dominant re- 
ligion, and when accordingly it had, on the one hand, 
many persecutors, and few professors on the other. 
Even Episcopius observes, according to the lax view 
of the Arminians on the word h>Jyoiy Ex his verbis 
videtur servator potissimum de statu illius temporis 
loqui. Measuring the extent of Christianity in the 
world by the number of its professors, one would 
certainly judge in this way. But whosoever believes 
that the kingdom of God is only come in the propor- j . 
tion in which, according to Rom. xiv. 17, righteous- // 
ness, peace, and joy reigns in Christendom, will easily / 
perceive that the words apply to all times. Con- 
nected with this subject, however, is the question. 
Whether what Christ says of the few who find the 
way of life is limited solely to the period of the pre- 
sent a/a/v, or is spoken with reference to all the ages 
of futurity ? It is a question closely connected with 
that respecting the admissibility of an intermediate 
state, upon which we cannot here further enter. ' It 
18 however remarkable, that Christ, when asked by 
the disciples, Luke xiii. 23, Are there few that be 
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saved? MMuKsir tke dired answer. Respeotii^ the 
selection of the image of the way^ a«4 the gale, Ob-: 
haasen eorrectljr observes: ** It is so natoral, so truer 
that we find it repeated at every serious effort made 
even upon sabordinate stages of the religious life." 
The ground type of it was given in the foHow<iBg> 
lines of Hesiod: 

Ti)y fM¥ y^L^ xaxornra xaJ /Xadov i<rr/y sXliJ^o/ 
*PiI/(3/w^ Xfiij fih odi(, fiaka d* kyyu^i vain. 

'A^(£yaroi* fiax^hg bh xaJ o^%og oJfiog sv* ain^v xrX. 

Very simihpr is VirgiTs description of Tartarm, Mn. 
1. VI. V. 548 : Moenia lata videt triplict circamdata 
muro, on which Servius observes : quod ait lata^ do«* 
oentium ezprimit multitudiuem; and, on the other 
hand, of Elysium : pauctque per amplum Mittimnr 
Elysium et paoci laeta arva tenemus. See other pa- 
rallels in Prieseus, Rapbel and Wetstein. 

We have still to touch the apparent contradictknt 
between this and similar declarations, respecting the 
troubles of the Christian life, and those^ such as Matt* 
XI. 29, and 1 John v. 3, which speak* of its easitutsi 
The diffioolty and the hardship extend so far as the 
old man has not as yet been pat to death, the eaBi<* 
ness takes place in proportion as the new man gams 
the ascendant Both classes of /texts have found their 
expression in Christian sacred -poetry; 

V. 16. With this difficulty' of eatering iqpon 
the way to life, it is pardeuhu^y important that the 
right guidea shoakl poinY it out Saab is the* traiial« 
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tion to the present admonitioD.a The Tgo^^ra/ hav- 
ing generally been the teachers under the Old Testa- 
ment, according to its usns loquendi, the -^ivdov^o^fi^ou 
here mean fAlse teachers. Compare 2 Pet. ii. 1. 1 
John iv. 1. 2 Cor; xi. 13. Inasmuch, however, as 
each individnal member of the church has a sphere in 
which he acts the part of teacher, and especially as 
in the church's infancy that office was not yet so 
distinctly marked off, what is here said also applies 
to all in membership with the church, just as v. 21 
speaks more of Christ's disciples in general, although 
the '^o(prirs{fiiv of v. 22 shews, that there, too, it is 
chiefiy teachers who are spoken of. The image cho- 
sen by Christ, and known even from JEhop, is the 
hostility inspired by nature betwixt wolf and lamt. 
It pervades the symbolical language of all nations, 
and likewise frequently occurs in scripture. Is. xi. 6; 
Ixv. 25. Sir. xiii. 17. Matt. x. 16. On the natural 
dispositions of the two animals, their antipathy, and 
its symbolical signification among the difibrent na- 
tions, see Bochart Hieroz. 1. If. 46 ; III. 10. In par- 
ticular, the New Testament calls fklse teachers and se- 
ducers, wolves, John x. 12. Acts xx, 29; and this is 
always done with reference to the comparison made 
of the church to a flock. The predicate a^^raygf, ra- 
paces, was currently applied even by classical authors 
to wolves, see Pricseus. The IMfiara ruv ir^o^druvt 
accordingly, denotes the dissembled appearance of 
being a member of the Christian church. Under this 

* Chrysostom : ««) ym;^ ir^is ri 0vtf^9 oM* Cfmt r«XXM «i 
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appearance, &lse teachers obtain admifision, and then 
become destructive to it, like wolves, when, in the form 
of sheep, they mix with the flock. In what the dis- 
sembled appearance consists depends upon how the 
xo^o/, V. 16, is to be explained, for the hbitfjba must 
be the antithesis to the xa^oTi. If the xa^cro/ are 
worksy the conversation^ the sheep's clothing must 
mean the seemingly true dodrine, which in substance 
appears to be pure, but yet has some foreign ingre- 
dient of error. If the xtt^o/ are doctrines^ then must 
the sheep's clothing be an apparently good conversa- 
tion. See also on this subject v. 16. Taking up the 
comparison in the way we have stated, there appears 
to be an incongruity ; we expect that the false teach- 
ers shall assume the dress of the true ones, (compare 
2 Cor. XL 13,) in place of which it is affirmed, they 
take the garb of members of the church. This scru^ 
pie has, as it seems, been the chief cause why seve* 
ral have understood the svdv/jMra le^fidrtavy not figu- 
ratively of the moribus personatis, but of the fj,n'>^<u- 
TotTg^ clothes of sheep skin, which the prophets were ac- 
customed to wear, Heb. xi. 37. So Maldonatus, Bo- 
chart, Grotius, A. Schott,^ £r. Schmid, Krebs, Rosen- 
miiller, Kuinol. We would in that case have to sup- 
pose, that Christ ascribed to this dress of the prophets a 
symbolical signification, and has made an allusion to it 
Now, against this it cannot be objected, that one 
would not look for ^^ojSarwy, as the Gen. of substance, 
but for fM^Xurmf not for clothing of sheep, but of 
sheep skins. Even when construed in this as well as 
in the common way, we may expound MvfAara t^o- 

• Adagia sacra V. T. p. 19. 
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j8arft)v, '< clothing which the sheep have," that is, their 
ifkim. Against the exposition, however, speaks partly 
the circumstance, that nowhere else was raiment of 
sheep skins in the prophets regarded as symbolical of 
purity and innocence, at least I am not acquainted with 
any instance of the sort ;* partly that in those days 
prophets did not make their appearance, inasmuch as 
from the time of Malachi till John the Baptist, no 
prophet had arisen, 1 Mace. ix. 27. Comp. iv. 46 ; 
xiv. 41, so that the symbol would have had no signi- 
ficance for the men of that age ; and, in fine, that 
the figure is far more forcible and striking, when we 
conceive wolves wishing to appear as if they were in- 
nocent sheep. It is to be added, that the passage 
was always so understood in the ancient church, so 
that upon the ground of it there was even form- 
ed the word v^o^aroffx'nM'Og, which is not to be found 
in the dictionaries, but occurs in Chrysostom, ep. 125. 
The scruple of which we speak may, however, be 
done away quite simply, inasmuch as every false 
teacher, who wishes to obtain admission into the 
church, must first assume the appearance of being a 
member of it. 

y. 16 — 20. The train of thought in these senten- 
ces is as follows : The a^ayg, itaque, in v. 20, resumes 
v. 16. That in the case of the thorn and the thistle, 

^ Had such been the case, it must have been the constant 
apparel of the prophets, whereas they have just as often rai- 
ment of goat's skin. John the Baptist wears a tvivfiut &9ri r^t' 
;^£9 ftafAnXw, Matt iii. 4, by which we are not to suppose, as 
the painters represent, a camel's fur, but a coarse stuff made of 
cainel's "hair. -^ 
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the fruit aotwere to the tree is a well koown fact, and 
10 the same way, it never happeos (tXtra) that a good 
tree produces worthless and uneatable fruit. Now, 
it seems that v. 19 does not fit into this train. But 
Stark, Doddridge and even Fritzsche have observed, 
that it is primarily an allusion to the foct of daily ob- 
servation, viz. that bad trees, on the supposition that 
they never will produce auy other but worthless fruit, 
are cut down. Now, beyond all doubt, the passage 
involves a reference to the judgment of the false pro- 
phets, and that reference appears here to pave the 
way for what is. afterwards, v. 23, said of the divine 
judgment upon the unfruitful trees in the church of 
Christ. 

The image which Christ employs we find repeated 
under manifold variations in the classics. (In Ger- 
man, Die Eule heckt keioen Falken. From scripture 
we have to compare Sir. xxvii. 6, and Jas. iii. 11.) 
Luke vL 44, has connected the axav^as with the ifS- 
xa, and in place of the r^ifioXot, jSaro; with ifTafu>4* 
Here, too, the image is very exact. "Axav^ai, 
or ^xay^a, is the general name for all thorn plants, 
among which the principal is the buckthorn *1I9K, 
which bears small black-berries, resembling grapes. 
The r^/jSoXo/ have a head of flowers which may be 
compared with figs. We have to add, that of all 
others these unfruitful plants bear the most beau- 
tiful blossoms,, the ifiosrer of kfae> buokthorn being 
like ihat of :tlie orijmtal hyacinth. Theopbylact 
makes the Iborns allude figuratively to the secretly 
wounding power of the false teachers, the thistles to 
the indoles versatilis. It is however obvious, that these 
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^bttits have, ooiy • been selected id coasequence of 
their- uofmitfQliiess. 

It is^ao important questioDy whether the fraits men- 
tioned in this passage ^relate tot the doctrine or to the 
ttwM of the false teaohers-^^- question which was dis- 
cussed by «U more ancient interpreters, but has not 
been- onoe mentioned by the more modern, not even 
excepting Olsfaausen 'himself. The most obvious 
reason for understanding under xafmiy ike doctrincj 
lay in the oircumstanee, that even experience ap- 
peared to contradict the saying. Sectarians have at 
aU> times I been considered as '^^udor^o^^ra/. Among 
tbese, however, there have been separatists in every 
age« mho broke their connection with the church 
j«8t'beoaiMeof its corruption, and who were distin- 
guiabed by the purity of their walk. Now, when 
such fiersoBs quoted the saying before us in their fa- 
vieur,.the< teachers of the church were perplexed, in- 
asmuch as the walk of the Sectarians put the church- 
members to the. blush. This was the case with Jovi- 
nian, with the Waldenses, aBd.<the^8eparatists from 
>the Protestant church during the seventeenth and 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
Hence, their purity of conversation was represented 
as an artifice of the devil. (See Jerome cont. Jovin. 
and the Romish Inquisitors against the Waldenses.) 
Still less did the criterion of the walk appear to suit, 
. ^ben the requirement as to that fell so low, as only 
to include honesty between man and man. Hence, 
even in his time, Jerome understood by the/rut/^, 
the nequitia dogmatum, and by the skeep^s clothingj 
the vita bona by wbibh the heretic deceives. Even 
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so, the Auct op. imp. Chrysostom and Hilary, bow- 
ever, wanted to apply the saying not to heretics, but 
hypocrites (oi ivAfroi), who delude by the sem- 
blance of a good life, and seduce the flock not by 
doctrines, but a pernicious example, (2 Tim. iii. 5.) 
The exposition of Jerome met with approbation like- 
wise among the reformers. Calvin, Bucer and Pelii- 
canus refer the xo^o/ to the doctrine^ the svbiifKt ^fo- 
^6,Tw to the fiicata pietas. So also Chemnitz, Ger- 
hard, (loci, T. XL p. 198,) Erasmus Schmid, Raphel.,* 
Calov, and others, and in the contest with the Pie- 
tists this explanation became a shibboleth of the or- 
thodox.^ Apart altogether from the argument drawn 
from experience, there is another ground which may 
strongly dispose the interpreter to understand by 
^a^ro/, doctrines. In all likelihood, the figure was so 
understood by Luke, or the person who reported to 
him the Sermon on the Mount, as is shown by the 

* Raphelius in the Annot. ez Pol. compares with mir^ty )»• 
1^ the phrase ^mm^ hyfmru in Arrian, L II. c 22. 

^ Spener himself, who, when he can, so gladly justifies the 
orthodox, follows this explanation, and says with ChemnitK : 
'* The fruit is that which is brought forth by him whose fruit 
it is. It is accordingly, a teacher or prophet*8 fruit, that which 
in these capacities, he produces ; and this is, of course doctrine ; 
thereby, according to Christ's words, do we know him. If, 
however, we speak of a Christktn in general, his fruit is failh 
and life.*' ^heolog. Bedenken, Th. IV. p. 201. Bengelsays 
quite the contrary. Ingenious, but to be sure, artificial, was 
Piscator*s attempt to reconcile the two opinions, lie refers 
Ko^irti to the fruits of the walk which the doctrine produces in 
others ; and on this Eras. Schmid also lays the greatest weight, 
comparing John vL 30, 40. I Tim. ii..4. 
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addition in Luke v. 45, which does not appear 
in our context. Now, this explanation might be 
Vindicated in the following way. The •vpsudofrfo^?- 
ra§ are men who have the fio^^cotrig rrjg eu(fiBiiag with- 
out the dbmfiig, (2 Tim. iii. 5,) as was the case with 
the Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 14, 23. Just as Moses, 
Deut. xiii. 2, 4, had warned against trusting to the 
miracles of the prophets, when they did not, along 
with these, publish the pure truth of God, Christ does 
the same here. At Matt. xii. 33 — 35 too, he used 
the image in such a way, as that fruits denote doc- 
trineSf which is also done, Sir. c. xxvii. 6. Were the 
objection to be made, that still at v. 2 1 and 22, the 
antithesis to the Xsysiv xv^se and to the T^o^rirsvtiv is 
^on7v rh ^sXrifi^a rou xv^/ov, it might be answered, that 
v. 21 begins an entirely new section, that the warning 
to beware of false prophets is still coupled with the 
saying about the narrow way, and amounts to a warn- 
ing against such as were the teachers of a wrong way, 
for which reason it must have been against doctrine 
that it was directed. Whereas, with verse 20, begins 
the warning to the hearers of Christ's discourse, not 
merely to profess connection with him outwardly, but 
also to practise what they heard, — consequently, that 
here the exhortation to good works is in its right 
place. Hardly, however, will any man be able to 
convince himself that no association exists be- 
twixt ver. 20 and 21. Rather is it quite obvious to 
suppose, that Christ, ver. 21 — 23, is speaking of no 
other class than those before discoursed of. When 
Jerome, even in his day, observes to the contrary, 
that here unquestionably the persons spoken of are 

VOIi. II. X 
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those who make a trae confession in the name of 
Christ, and who, consequently, cannot be &ke teachers, 
we have to answer, that even the fiilse teacher, in 
order to obtain admission into the church, must as* 
same the appearance of e follower of Christ, and that 
confessing the name of Christ is very far froni exclud- 
ing every false doctrine. We hence suppose that in 
ver. 21 — 23, the same class of seducers is spoken of 
as previously, and that the tvdufia c^o^aroiv of the 
'^udov^firai, consists partly in the semblance of pure 
dodrinef partly in that of a blameless walkt that the 
xe(^4ro/ however, mainly refer to the s^o, and find 
their explanation in the s^at^6fAsvM rr^v dvofimv of ver. 
23. If there be, at the same time, an allusion to doc- 
trine involved, this is at most, merely collateral, for, 
in the wider sense, heresies doubtless, ako belong to 
the s^a ^oviff a. Compare '2 John xi. with verse 9 
and 10. Accortlingly, we too are of opinion, that the 
saying, LfUke vi. 45, was not originally delivered in 
this connection, but in that in which Matthew com- 
municates it, chap. xii. As Matthew gives the say- 
ing about the fruits twice in his gospel, we must sup^ 
pose Christ to have used it on two several occasions, 
the second time with reference to the fruUs of the 
lipSf that is doctrines. The informant of Luke less 
exactly coupled the application he has here in the 
sermon on the mount, with the saying about the fruits. 
In favour of referring, as we have done, the xa^oi 
to the Ef/o, the uaus loquendi of the N. Testament 
moreover speaks, Luke viii. 15. John xv. 2, 4, 5, 8. 
Compare ver. 14, 15. Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 9. Phil, 
i. 11. Jas. iii. 18, and the apalogia fidei in Jas. ii. 
and in Paul, Gal. v. 6. 1 Cor. vii. 19. Compare 
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likewise John ti. 29. Olshausen observes that 1 
John iv. 2 drivers a prqf&Hnder criterion, but one 
does not see how. It is indeed, self-evident, as Lu- 
ther finely adduces on the passage, that there must 
exist an objective touchstone for the confession as 
well as for the walk, and that that is scripture. But, 
in that ease, it would perhaps be easier to prove the 
soundness of the faith by the walk in light and love 
which John also proposes as touch-stone, (1 John i. 
•6 ; ii. 5, 9,) than by the confession of the mouth. 

This saying served the Manichees as' a prop for 
their doctrine of a double origin and empire of things. 
Hence the Fathers vindicate it in opposition to them. 
See Origen, 0pp. T. I. p. 820, Jerome and Chry- 
sostom in h. 1. 

V. 21 — 23. A further extending of the judgment 
pronounced in ver. 19. The eu irag gives the dis- 
course a more comprehensive application than to the 
^^ofiirai and b^&^oKoi. The 'sr^otprirsUiv in v. 22, . 
however, refers back to it. We already observed, flt^x. 
that the antithesis betwixt teacher and member of 
tlie church, especially in the church's infancy, was, as 
indeed it always is, transient. Now, this saying forms 
a very appropriate introduction to the concluding 
words in ver. 24. In our opinion accordingly, the 
same persons are mentioned, ver. 21 — 23^ as before. 
So likewise Chrysostom, Zwingli, Wolzogen, Chem- 
nitz, Rus, Paulus, and properly too, those among the 
moderns, who, like Michaelis and Meyer, place the 
difference solely in the circumstance, that previously 
the doctrines of the Old Testament alone were spoken 
of, whereas now it is the doctrines of the New, which 
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observation however, is to be . corrected by what we 
have said, VoK I. p. 249. According to Jerome 
moreover, and the rest above mentioned, a quite dif- 
ferent class of persons from the former are mentioned. 

. The ^iktia denotes here exclusively the ^aaikiia. 
rni do^ni' See above. Vol. I. p. 106. 

Kv^n is partly the title Babbit for which we have 
elsewhere in the New Test, tv/iftoira or d/daerxaXs. . It 
is also, however, as among the Greeks and Jews, a ge- 
neral title of honour, John iv. 11 ; xii. 21. Acts ix. 
5, the same as it was in the Old Testament and among 
the Romans, Persians and Arabians, &c. In Christian 
phraseology its import more and more increased with 
the growing insight of the disciples into the dignity 
of Christ, up to the point intimated in Phil. ii. 11, as 
is also the case with utbg rou 0eoD. Christ extracts 
from it the fundamental idea, as previously c. vi. 24 
was involved in the xv^iog. Whomsoever I call mas- 
ter, him must I obey. To call a person master there- 
fore, and yet not to obey him, denotes an inward in- 
consistency. It is true Christ does not here mention 
his own will as that which must be obeyed, but the 
will of his Father ; Still,. according to John xv. 15 ; 
viii. 28, it is just the Father's will which he declares. 
In the form in which Luke gives the words, the in- 
ward discord b still more clearly brought out ; r/ de fjus 
xaXitrv xu^te, xv^/e, xai ov ^o/s/rg, a Xsyu. 

The diplajsiasmus denotes here and at ver. 22, not 
thoughtless uttering, as Erasmus and Eras. Schmid 
i^ppose, that is baUology^ but zeal, heart-felt emotion. 
Compare also the repetition of sirKfrdra, and ga/3,i8/, 
Luke viii. 24, .(xiii. 25.) Matth. xxiii. 7. Mark xiv. 
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45.. See above, p. 33. The duplication is meant 
to shew how ready they are to confess Jesus as their 
master. 

Ou vdvrsg has, with few exceptions, been by all ex- 
positors* and translators rendered, not every one, 
which is quite correct, in conformity to the remark 
made by Beza on Rom. iii. 20, and by Eras. Schmid 
ou the passage before us, (Flacius and Glassius have 
less correctly conceived the rule. See the grammar of 
the latter, 1. iii. tr. 5, c. 21.) The remark is, that oO 
coupled with vag negatives the ica^ as it negatives 
the verb with which it is coupled. See Winer, p. 
146. It is remarkable that the structure of irag with 
the negative should have escaped so acute a philolo- 
^t as Grotius. He observes upon thb passage : 
quamquam ista locutio Hebraeis universaliter neget, 
hie tamen manifestum est, negationem esse particula- 
rem. There have however, been some who take the 
"kiynr xv^te, xv^is as fawning and hypocritical language, 
and hence the ov mg as absolute negation. So Idus, 
, Eisner and Fritsche, who translate : non illud genus 
hominum, quotquot sunt, qui ita me salutant, sed ilia 
classis, qui meis praeceptis parent, regni coelestis fient 
compotes. This scholar founds his exposition upon 
the following arguments : 1. ** Supposing the expo- 
sition to be, Not all Herr-herr-sager, « that say 

■ Even Justin, in his day, A pp. I. c. 16, expounds as follows : 

X^t^fMfo), »^9 Xiyitri 5<« yXaTTfif ra rw X^t^rtS 2iiayfUirm* tv 
y»^ vous fitivov Xiycvretf, iwd rwf »«i ra i^ya Vftimrretf 
^mSww^m >^n. Even so Clemens, R«m. ep. II. ad Cor. c. 4 : 
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Loird^ Lordy shall enter into the Idngdom of heaven, 
(but 8ome.) An importance not belonging to it, and 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, is ass^- 
ed to the saying of Lord, Lord." Here however, the 
German version uses an expression which, through 
the medium of this very passage, has acquired a bad 
collateral sense, viz. Herr^ Herr-sageny to say 
Lordy Lord, which bad sense does not intrinsically 
belong to the xh^tt xv^n XiytiVy but is derived from the 
sequel. Christ says to his disciples, John xiii. 13, 
vfitTi fws?rs fiv 6 d/dd^xaXos xai 6 x6f/o(* xai xotXSfg 
' \iysri' s/fii yd^. The IJoAtoXoysTl', ort xh^iog 'If^ffoZg is, 
according to Phil. ii. 11, the highest point to which 
the exaltation of God and Christ can be carried. To 
.say it in truths u e, truly to acknowledge Christ as 
sovereign, is agreeably to 1 Cor. xii. 3, the work of 
the Holy Spirit. We must also suppose, that the 
persons who here perform miracles in the name of 
Jesus, are not to be considered as destitute of all in- 
terest in him. 2. << The limitation not all (but some) 
that say Lord, Lord, shall .... would here have no 
meaning, because, in the second member (aXX' o ^/»v 
wh ^eXfifia rev irar^og fiov) the admission into the king- 
dom of heaven is made to depend upon the fulfilment 
of the divine commands, which does away the idea, 
that the saying of Lord, Lord, can contribute at all 
to that eflfect." This idea, however, far from being 
done away, is rather presumed by the doing of the 
will, inasmuch as the will of Christ, and indirectly of 
God, is only performed by the man who acknowledges 
him as sovereign. 3. << Were it admissible to couple 
ou closely with mg, the whole MBtenee would have 
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been difierently constructed by so precise a writer as 
Matthew, viz. as follows: ou 'jrag o Xiym fiof xu- 
§is nv^/if ^}<tsXsv(fsrai sti rriv fiatriXstav tu¥ ou^avMV, aXXeb 
"rag 6 wo/Sv rh ^eXfi/ia row iroLrPog fiov — not every one 
that sayeth Lord, Lord, b»t every one that doeth 
the will of God, shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven." If this scholar imagines that, supposing such 
structure of the sentence, oh vag might signify not 
every one^ the observation destroys the second objec- 
tion. For if, on the sentence being constructed in 
that manner, l^e ov vag can mean not every one, how 
much more may it do so, the structure being what we 
actually find it to be. The repetition of the irag 
would just mislead us into the belief, that the class of 
the ^oiowrtg rh ^iXiifjka roD ^eoD was quite different from 
that of the Xiywrsg* xu^/g. 4. " Finally, from the lo*- 
cation of the words ov irag 6 Xgywv xr>-, there follows 
no contrary. The negation must needs stand here at 
the head of the first clause, the whole sentence being 
adversative, (oux — aXXol.)" Here vouchers are awant* 
ing. Let examples be brought forward, that in other 
passages, ou «-«(, with dXXa in the after clause, bears 
the meaning no one. 

We are not however, even under the necessity of 
appealing to the invariable usus loquendi in vindica- 
tion of the generally received explanation. That Ex- 
planation is justified by the context ; for ov irSigy in 
the sense not every one, is explained in the ^roXXo/ 
igovtf/ fior xv^ity Kv^te which immediately follows* 

The Bxsiyti rifAe^a is the day of judgment, as at Luke 
vi. 28. The expression is to be explained by the 
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mnn &V1 of the prophets. Of the dialogue form', 
OlshauseD very pertinently remarks, *< The lively 
picturing of the situation here is the language cf 
realiiy" So likewise the dialogues at the judgment, 
Matt. XXV. Storr intended to say the same (Opusc. 
III. p. 3), but without finding the exact expression, 
when he explained : Sermo non exponit, quid illi re- 
vera sint dicturi, sed quid accommodate ad perso- 
nam, supra (v. 21) iis impositam, dicere possint. 

Just as he afterwards does in the description of the 
general judgment, Christ represents himself here as 
the Judge of the world. When, for this reason, it 
is asserted, as has recently been done, that something 
has here been transferred from his later to his more 
early doctrine ; this is the extravagance of arbitrary 
criticism. Let us once form no loftier conception 
of Christ than that he was a highly gifted and reli- 
gious Jew, who, conscious of the endowment of ge- 
nius, afterwards gave himself out for the Messias, 
and taking advantage of the general expectation, 
that the Messias would conduct the judgment,, as- 
cribed this office also to himself, there really exists 
no ground for not referring the innocent fanaticism 
to the opening of his office as teacher. Does 
he at the very outset announce: n fiatsikiia rm 
oh^avuv nyy^^h in which he designated himself as the 
Messias, why might he not even then have yielded 
to the delusion, that he would one day act the part 
of Judge of mankind. If, however, this pseudo-cri- 
ticism be persisted in, it is probable that John v. will 
also be rejected as not historical, where, however, at 
a period not greatly later than the delivery of the 
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sermon on the Mount, the Son of God in like man* 
iier says, that all that are dead in their graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth to judgment.'^ 

a There i» scarce one document of history in which the in- 
terpreiters have treated historical evidence with such unbound- 
ed levity, as our more modern rationalists have shewn to that 
of the New Testament, and if it has ever been elsewhere done, 
it has not escaped the severest censure of contemporaries or 
posterity. Upon the Old and New Testament alone has criti- 
cism been allowed to perpetrate such enormities with impunity. 
Let one example suffice, which the subject of the text too 
strongly recalls. On c. v. 17, Dr. Fritzsche makes the re- 
mark : *^ As Jesus appears in this passage to utter Messie 
potius quam doctoris verba, and yet Matt. xvi. 17, (it ought 
to be xvi. 20,) forbids the disciples to teU, that he is the Christ, 
(And this is an argument !), Matthew may well have modified 
the words spoken, and have borrowed something from his later 
style of expression." Now, at this passage it is said, there 
arises the difficulty, that Christ affirmed he meant to alter nothing 
in the Old Testament worship, and yet that the disciples made 
so many changes. The difficulty is solved as follows ; £ vanes- 
cet difficultas,si,qu» [?] in quibus reoedit a lege Mosaico Chris- 
tianorum disciplina, ea fwn letu ectmiio, sed post ejus mortem' 
suadentibus temporum rationibus novata esse meminerimus. 
We are, therefore, to believe, that Christ never entertained the 
idea of effecting the overthrow of the ritual laws, and was 
wholly and truly a Jew ! Such, indeed, is the inference which 
. the Wolfenbuttel fragmentist has drawn from that dedaration 
of Christ. (See Vol. I. p. 176.) Let us, however, hear the his- 
torical evidence^ And so John iv. 23, and Matt. ix. 16, 17, con- 
tain really no intimation that the ritual worship was one day to 
cease ? Or have these sayings also perhaps been put by the dis- 
ciples into the master's mouth ? But how can an assertion so 
monstrous, and affecting so deeply the whole view to be taken of 
Christianity, as that Jesus wished his disciples to adhere to the 
ritual worshipi be advanced without any proof, or the tHghtett 
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We come now to consider what these -vJ/goSo^o^?- 
TO* boast of. As in the parable, Luke xiii. 26, the 
speakers represent themselves as more than disciples, 
so do they in this passage as more than teachers. 
The appellation xvon is here, too, doubled, to denote 
zeal. They have performed great works, and that not 
in their own name, or in the name of another teacher, 
but in the name of Christ. Hence, the r(ft aift ovofiari 
three times repeated, and always, for the sake of 
emphasis, placed first in the sentence. The works 
are of the kind which, in the infancy of the church, 
distinguished the Christian, especially the Christian 
teacher, and they are brought forward in a climax. 
UfopinUiv cannot be just equivalent to jilififiE^ nor ge- 
nerally throughout the New Testament does it entire- 
ly correspond with it. The evangelical idea it denotes 
may be inferred, specially at 1 Cor. xiv. from the 

noUee taken of those two oontrary declarations ? And suppo* 
sing Christ actually to have wished to retain the ritual wor- 
ship, what is to be said of those among his diadples who call 
him their Lard, and yet do noi do what he has eemmanded 
them $ Luke vi. 46. Over such pointsas these, dedsire with 
regard to the whole substance of Christianity, authors pass 
with haste, and then dispute^ along whc^ pages and quires^ 
whether we ought to aeoent Tli or tti, whether, Luke v. 0, 
itiff4r'»T$ W ^Mmwff means it wot about to tear, or it got a tear, 
or,as theimperi: andnot the aorist, is used, whether it may not 
be, •/ got eeveral temn. The Saviour ones said in righteous an^ 
ger to the Scribes : << Woe unto you, Seribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and aanise and cummin^ 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
merep and faith : Theee ought ge to have done, and not to Moot 
the oAer undone.'* 
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contrast in which it stands to the yXuKfffatg XaXsTi, 
We there, from v. 24, perceive, that even in the pas- 
sages in which 'jr^opvirsvetv signifies a d/da(rxg/y, that 
dtdd<fxm stilt takes place in a state of inspiration of a 
lofty kind, in which, as we read, the secrets of 
the hearers' hearts are made manifest, so that the un- 
believer is smitten, and falling down on his face, wor* 
ships God, and reports to them that are without, that 
God is of a truth among the Christians. It is a 
teaching of this inspired sort, involving the deep vi- 
sion of a prophet, that we are here to conceive. A 
still greater power is requisite for the dat/iSvia IxfidX* 
>.e/y. We may with certitude suppose, that in those 
cures of insanity, effected by the spiritual force of 
the will on the part of the bodily physician, who in 
the benighted soul can catch the point, whence light 
may be again diffused in it, we have something ana- 
logous to the cure of demoniacs. The worker of mi- 
racles accordingly requires in this case a higher power 
of soul than for the ^^o^finveiv. In fine, all other 
sorts of miracles are comprised in one class.* 

How have we here to explain the thrice-repeated 
rf) tf^D ovSfiari ? The exposition of the formulas h ' 
ovo/iariy ST* hv6fji,ari and hv6fi,arty has always been very 
variable. The reason of this was, in the first place, 
that authors neglected to acquire a clear apprehen- 
sion of the fundamental meaning. Secondly, that, 
in particular cases, the meanings were too much sub- 
divided. Wahl has avoided the first error, but not 

A Bengei subjoins an adde ! adde : commentarios et obser- 
yationes exegeticas ad libros et loca V. et N. T. scripsimus, 
homilias insignes habuimus etc. 
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the second. 'Ofo/ta, in the Old Testament, denotes 
originally, as was said, p. 160, tAat which an object is 
in a nuin's caneepiian. By the name which he gives 
to it, a man seeks to express the entire import of 
the thing named ; hence *iDr is used synonymously. 
Accordingly, to teach in the name of any oncj means 
** to teach with a regard to all that he is in our con- 
ception." Now, this caa be analyzed into a variety 
of ideas, such as *< instigated by the remembrance 
of him — under a sense of what he has done for us — 
we coming forward in his stead, accordingly jussu et 
auctoritate ejus." This last and narrower meaning 
has grown to be the predominant one, so that the 
phrase became equivalent to iv dwdf^n xai i^oucr/qp r/- 
v6i. Compare Acts iv. 7. In the same way does 
W 6v6fi,aTt and f§ hv6fi0arog likewise occur in Josephus» 
Antiqq. 1. IV. c. 1. § 1 ; I. VII. c. I. § 5 ; 1. VIII. c. 
13. § 8 ; 1. XI. c. 6. § 12. Just, however, as when 
we say, ** I command thee in God's name,'' (or '' Go 
in God's name") ; this does not originally amount to 
** by commission from God," but " placing myself 
fn^ or realizing, God's presence," so likewise in Greek. 
This greater comprehensiveness is especially manifest 
in such formulas as ^a^axaXsTv sv ovo/xart roD 0goD, and 
3/ mfjkarog roD &so\j. At the passage before us, most 
take it up auctoritate et jussu tuo, with which Beza 
substantially agrees, when he makes it vice Christi. 
We have to observe, that here there is neither evt 
nor Iv, which is elsewhere coupled with dtbdffxuv and 
daifi,6yia UfSaXXs/v, Luke xxiv. 47. Acts iv. 17, 18 ; 
V. 28. Mark xvi. 17. We have merely the dative, 
as, according to Griesbach, is also the case, Mark ix. 
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38, where Fritzsche wants to read M, and Lach'- 
mann sv. Now, when svf and iv are used, there still 
is involved the idea, that the name is the means. In 
the dative by itself, however, the idea of means is 
brought still more definitely forward, see Matthias 
Gram. § 396. 2. It is, therefore, tantamount to ** by 
virtue of thy name." 

Connected with this subject is the inquiry, how 
the -^ivdo^^ofpijrat were able to perform such extraor- 
dinary works. Many exegetical authors make the 
distinction betwixt diabolical and divine miracles. 
This, however, is irrelevant. The 'y^^udo^^o^ras here 
mentioned did not work miracles deliberately to pro- 
mote the cause of the devil. They meant to serve 
the cause of Christ, and hence come to him full of 
self* confidence, and with hope of reward, just like 
the persons mentioned, Luke xiii. 26. Much rather 
must the question be put in the following form : 
<* Can the Christian power of working miracles ema- 
nate even from a faith so troubled and impure ?" The 
want of faith is indeed the cause, Matt. xvii. 19, why 
the disciples are unable to work miracles, and when. 
Acts xix. the unbelieving sons of Sceva wish to drive out 
the evil spirits, they refuse to obey. Here, however, 
we have not to think of persons altogether destitute 
of faith, like the sons of Sceva, nay not even of such 
as had faith in the same slender degree as the disci- 
ples at the time Christ addressed to them that re- 
proof. It is impure persons who are spoken of. 
With impurity, however, as experience teaches us, 
there may be united a very strong faith in the divine 
dignity of the Saviour, and in the miraculous power 
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emanating from him. . There are, to wit, persons to 
be found at ail times, who, influenced by a certain 
conceit, are partieciliu*ly wrought upon by the mys- 
terious and magical side of Christianity, and wlio 
strive with greater zeal to obtain, through the me- 
dium of fiiith, dominion over nature, than dominion 
over themselves. Now, in persons of this class, if 
the natural endowment of energy of mind be asso- 
ciated with ^tth, they will be able, with their origi- 
nal susceptibility for the y^d^i^fiM rw la/tidTuv, to 
effect under certain circumstances, much more in this 
way, than simple, genuine and pure Christians. 
Hence it may be sufficiently explained how, in that 
earliest period, when the birth of Christianity into the 
world, impregnated with miraculous powers the first 
of its children, and even persons more remotely con- 
nected with it. Christians of inferior purity, appeared 
as the performers of works out of the usual course of 
nature.* This to be sure. Is the point where the 
transition from the effects of the kingdom of light, to 
those of the kingdom of darkness, lies close at hand. 
Preternatural power associated with an undean mind, 
is just what constitutes the devilish nature, and there 
is nothing more dangerous for the yet unpurified 
disdple of Christ, than by means of his natural disposi- 
tion, combined with faith, to be able to exercise sway 

* In thiB way, will we have to explain the passage in Origen, 
so important for apologetical theology, c. Cels. 1. I. c. 6, 
where Celsus admits that Christians performed preternatural 
works, deducing them, however, from witchcraft. Origen, 
alluding to this passage of the sermon on the mount, decbies, 
that even pmSXM in his days, had expelled demons with their 
miracuUms powers. 
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over meo and nature around him, white he » at yet 
destitute of an jeamest desire to govern himself^ 
Even that person of wliom ure read, Lukel(ix. 49, 50, 
that he cast out devils in Christ's name, although not 
attached to his cause, is to be regarded as a man who 
had ahready attained to belief in Christ, but whose 
belief was as yet deficieDt, both in purity and strength. 
Christ expressly testifies concerning him, that if he 
really did miracles in his name, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would ever turn against him, Mark 
ix. 39. 

Upon f^a^gdtfa/ nji; d¥OfLiavy See above p. 97. It 
is an allusion to Ps. vi. 8, d'r6<frrirs d^ efiou vavng o/ 
^yai^o/iAVQi TTiv dvofisav. The old French translation, 
according to Beza, renders the meaning quite literally, 
vous, qai fattes le metier de Tiniquit^. TtyvuiffTua, is^ 
to <be taken according to that usus loquendi of the 
N. Testament, observed by Augustine and Chrysofftom 
of old, by whicli the idea of knowing includes that of 
loving. See the Dictionaries under irn^ and yiyvtatm^ 
2 Tim. ii. 19. OudeTwors, hence also, not at a 
former period. On the quotation of these words in 
Clemens Kom. ep. II. ad Car. c. 4. : sav tin fitr e/tAoi/ 
inMfnyfM¥oi h r^ xoX^y fjmi (properly a mere circum- 
locution for ^wyiTv xai txmtv h<afriO¥ rtvog in Luke, and 

■ From this moral point of view, and if conducted with 
Chriatian sagacity^ the inquiry as to the various phenomena of 
second sight and theurgy might still lead to many important 
results. How closely moreover, the night-life of Somnambulism, 
even in its own nature, is connected with moral depravation, is 
a subject on which many extremely interesting remarks may 
be found in Kieser System des Tellurismus, Leipz. 1822, II. 
p. 227, § 241, sqq. 
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for whicb, Justin M. has ^yitv xai vmtv Iv hvofiMrt 
X^ftfroD) xai fiti 'ronirt rAg ivrokdg /uuj d'ffo^dku vfi&g 
xcu s^S vfiiir Wa//%r% av ifMnu^ oux olfia ufiagy t^sv i<Sr% 
i^drat awfAtag^ see Olearius Obs. XXIII. 

y. 24 — 27, The cooclosion, in parabolical language 
the most overpowering ! Introduced by the warning, 
to beware of false guides, whose impure walk affords 
evidence of at least a partial impurity of doctrine, 
and by the remembrance of the judgment awaiting 
them, there now comes an admonition to convert into 
deeds, the truth which has been heard. Appended to 
the texts, Jer. xvii. 6, 8, we find in the mouth of 
R. Eleasar Ben Asaria, in the Tr. Pirke Aboth, c. 
3, § 22, a similar saying, with reference to the inn^rr^z; 
WlTDia niin '* whose knowledge is greater than his 
works/' In order to obtain a right conception of 
the image, we must represent to ourselves the natural 
phenomena as taking place with that violence which 
is peculiar to them in the East. Compare for this 
purpose, a passage from recent Travels, Rae WiU 
8on*s, in the Holy Land, 2d ed. p. 310. " I en- 
joyed yesterday a delightful prospect of the whole 
plain, and the surrounding scenery, under a glorious 
sun, with a most serene atmosphere ; but to day, I be- 
held it in the wildest and most terrific grandeur. I was 
unluckily overtaken by a storm, as if the flood-gates jof 
heaven had been set open, which came on in a moment, 
and raged with mighty fury, conveying a just idea 
of the end of all things : during this time there was a 
solemn gloom, and darkness spread over the whole 

. land." It is by no means a rare occurrence, for the 

I walls of the weakly built houses of the East, to be in 

l^ these cases beaten down. 

J 
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To account for the futures hiMiuxsuy ofioiudritferai, has 
perplexed interpreters. By far the greatest number, 
and among the rest, De Wette, render it in the pre- 
sent, without stating why. Kuinol makes the un- 
founded observation : Futura indicant continuationem, 
atque adeo accipienda sunt ut praesentia. Fritzsche 
says: Futurum ofi^otwgojy ut v. 26, 6fioiui^ri(fsTaif a quoquam 
non potuisse percipi, vehementer miror, quum pateat, 
propriam ei vim salvam manere, comparabo, assimila- 
bo. Istam enim similitudinem non praemisit, sed sub- 
junxit. The comparison, however, does laot first 
begin with v. 25, but began already at v. 24, and at 
the time Jesus pronounces the o/miojooj, he is even in 
the act of comparing. The case, is different with the 
interrogative formula, which precedes the citation of 
parables r/w owciwcw ocMv; Matt. xi. 16. Mark iv. 30. 
Luke xiii. 18. There, moreover, the future, cor- 
respondingly with the phrase which the Rabbins place 
before parables, nmx rrnV or nnin Kin mob, is to be 
understood as deliberative. See Winer, Gr. p. 235. 
We must rather take up the future here as previously 
in ofLoKoyTiauiy and refer it to the Ixsnfj fifis^cc. On that 
day, which as is said, 1 Cor. iii. 13, shall declare 
(driXuast), whether any man has built upon the founda- 
tion, gold and silver, or hay and stubble, it will also 
be manifest, on vfhat foundcUion every man has built, 
and whether he is a wise or a foolish builder. Here 
too, the ofAoidxfca as we said v. 21 — ^23, is the language of 
recdity. So only can we find the hfiaKit^ffircti intelli- 
giblef The fut. pas. is to be taken as middle, similis 
esse^ just as in the parables the aorist ufioiut^ri. 

VOL. II. Y 
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<bo6vifjiAQ has here too» as at Matt. xxv. 2. Luke xvi. 
8. Matt. X. 16, the significatioQ peeuliar to it. The 
(fo^of has the right end in view, which the persons here 
mentiooed also have, viz. the rh ssas^si^ou tig nff 
j3atf/Xs/ay, die 9fov//tM^ chooses for the right endf like- 
wise the right means, he builds his kouse upon a firm 
foundation, 

Bengel : In novissimia hominis et mundi concur- 
runt tentationes, pluvia in tecto, y?tifm'na in imo, 
venti ad latera. Many have referred every pnrttcular 
of the comparison specifically to the spiritual sphere. 
The rock, according to Hilary, Jerome and Theo- 
pbylact, is Christ, according to Eutbymius, firmness 
of resolution, according to Zwingli, God. The rain 
is thought by Theophylact, to mean the Devil, the 
storms, offences on the part of men, and so on. 

V. 28, 29. The impression made by the discourse is 
such as might have been expected, espedaliy eeosi- 
dering the affecting conclusion. As descriptive of its 
peculiarity, it is said, that he taught, not like the y^a/i- 
, M^rsTs, but ui i^ouslav t^uv. This contrast denotes the 
\ distinction betwixt divine and mere human authority. 
/ '£^ou<r/a signifies the plentitude of the divine commis- 
^ sion, such, for instance, as the prophets possessed. So 
Luke iv. 32: f^f^TJjggovro i^ri rfi dtda^ aurou* Srt ev 
s^ov(ft(f n^o Xo/o; auroD, and ibid. v. d6. In Jamblich. 
Vita Pyth. ed. Kiister c. 32, p. 177 : k^cvtfiaarsxSig 
Ksyitv. With much greater propriety may the words 
used by Philostratus of the babbler Apollonius be ap- 
plied here, (Vita Apoli. 1. 17): totr^s^ Jx r^/vodog, otidia^ 
^syoiTOf fiJda, fXgys, xai doxsT fiot, xai ^oT fi^sc^s. 
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xa/ xi^ eidsvar xai U^ai ^^a^iTat xai adafLavrivos 
x{j^id rs ivo/nara xai ir^ami^MXora rati ir^oLyiMt^i xai ret 
\sy6/iim Tj^cl} sTp^sv, oitf^i^ d'rh (fXTiirr^ou ^ifiitmuS/iisva. 
The discourse bore the indubitable impress of the 
consciousness of an authority superior to that of 
an ordinary Jewish teacher, which came out most 
strongly in passages such as c. v. 17, and vii. 21 — 23 
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ACCORDING TO LUKE. 

Our Sayiour having spent the night in solitude upon 
the Mount near Capernaum, and the multitudes 
having again assembled around him at the early dawn, 
he ealls forth the twelve, descends along with them 
to a more level place, takes his seat, forms them into a 
narrower circle around him, and, directing his eyes 
chiefly to them, but partly also to the larger crowd, 
he begins to speak. 

In order fully to realize the impression of the dis- 
course, we must remember that the scenery around 
was of the most charming description, resembling the 
environs of the Lake of Geneva. Before him lay the 
Sea of Galilee, encircled by the finest landscapes and 
fruitful heights ; on the north the snow-dad Her- 
raon, and on the west the woody Carmel. Add to 
this, the cloudless sky of the south, and the solemn si- 
lence of the early dawn. 
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ACCORBINO TO MATTHEW. 
CHAPTER V. 

Blbssbd — he began — are they who feel that they 
are poor inwardly ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are they that, under a sense of 
their poverty, noum ; lor they shaft be comforted. 
Blessed are they who, conscious of their poverty 
and distress, are m^k and huisfole ; claiming no&mogf 
they shaH inherit the earth. Blessed are they, the 
hunger and tUrst of whose souler is aUter r^glrteowi- 
ness; for they shdl be saiaated. Blessed are th&y WhoM 
the attmrnent of righteousnesft has iiUed with com- 
passion towards their brethren ; for they sMl, i« their 
tnrnv meet with compassiem Blessed are ihey whose 
heart has become a pure mirror ; for tbereki shall th« 
drvine Bekig reiect lus im^ Blessed are they 
who diflbse aronnd them hi the world the peaee 
which tftey carry wMm their own breasts ;ibr they shall 
be extolled as the children of God^ the Ood of peace. 
The world, to be sore, will jadge otherwise; biie 
blessed a»e they thsit, for righteousness? sake, are per- 
secuted upon the' eartk, they have a home in the king' 
dottf of heaven. Yen, Messed are ye when men shall 
revile you to your face in word% and by deeds per- 
secute you, and &lsely speak ill of you behind your 
back, provided that the cause is your union with me. 
On these occasions rejoice, yea, exult aloud ! The re- 
ward destined for you in heaven is great ; You thereby 
join the ranks of those messengers of God, who have 
gone before you. 
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Let not suck treatment drive you into solitude, your 
vocation, is too important. What salt is as a seasoning to 
foody a correctiveofks insipidity and putrefaction — what 
salt is as a seasoning to a sacrifice for God^ that are 
ye to the world, otherwise the prey of moral corrup- 
tion. Were the salt itself to loose its savour, where- 
with could it be salted ? No longer good for any 
thing, it would have to be cast out from the house- 
hold) and trodden under foot of men. And so should 
you also, excluded from God's church, become objects 
of contempt What the light of the sun is to this ter'> 
restrial world, viz. the medium of all perception, that 
are y« to the world spiritual. So exalted is your po- 
sition that you must needs draw upon you the eyes of 
mankind ; for ye are as a city situate upon a hill. 
Having once lighted a candle, the master of a house 
does not cover it with a bushel ; he puts it upon the 
candlestick, so that it gives light to the whole family. 
Now, in the same way, ought the light imparted to 
you to shine before all, that your good works may be 
seen, and that glory ma}' be given to your Father in 
heaven, who from the fountain of light in himself, has 
imparted the light unto you. 

Do not suppose the purpose of my coming to 
have been to abrogate the law and the prophecies ; 
I have not come to abrogate, but, on a far nobler en- 
terprise^ to fulfil and realize. For I solemnly assure 
you, that till the period when the course of the world 
shall terminate^ and the heaven and the earth itself 
shall assume a new foi'm, not even the most minute 
pai'ticular of the law shall perish in an outward way, 
without the spiritual fulfilment therc^of having sue- 
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ceeded into ito place. Whosoever, therefore, de- 
dares the least of these commaDdments to be invalid^ 
and teaches men so, that man shall be accounted 
little in the kingdom of heaven : But whosoever, con- 
fonmably to the end and aim of the law, which is 
but a prefiguration of spiritual blessings, fulfils all in 
a spiritual way, shall be reckoned great in the king- 
dom of heaven. Hitherto you have never heard of 
any other fulfilment of the law, than that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but the man whose righteousness does 
not exceed theirs, shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

What I mean by this higher fulfilment of the law, 
I shall explain. When listening to the reading of 
the law, you have heard that it was said to the ancient 
race, Thcu shaU not kill ; and whosoever shall hilly 
shall be amenable to the under-court. You have sup- 
posed that the transgression of this command begins 
with ^ hand being put forth to slay : but I will 
disclose to you its deeper import. Whosoever is 
even inwardly angry at his brother, (without a cause), 
is liable to capital punishment, by the under-court ; 
and whosoever, giving vent to passion, says to his 
brother. Thou simpleton, is liable to be stoned to 
death by the Sanhedrim. But whosoever, with still 
stronger passion, says to him. Godless man, is 
liable to be burned to death in the vale of Gehenna. 
Such is the standard by which God shall one day 
judge the transgression of that commandment! If 
then, thou hast violated it, and hast brought thy vic- 
tim to the altar, and there, on the spot where thou 
supplicatest the pardon of sin, rememberest that thy 
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brother hath aught against thee, this do, interrupt 
the service, all-sacried though it be. Let the victim 
wait; Go first of all and seek to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer it, for then only is 
thy gift acceptable to God. Agree quickly with thine 
adversary, whilst thou art yet on the way to Court 
with him ; otherwise he may deliver thee up to the 
judge, and the judge to the ofiicer, and thou may est 
be cast into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not get 
out until thou hast discharged thy debt to the last 
farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was commanded. Thou shalt 
not commit aduUery,; And this too, you understand 
of nothing but the finished act of adultery. But I 
say unto you, the commandment is transgressed in 
many other ways besides. He who yields to lust 
so far as but to look upon a woman with inten- 
tion to gratify his desire, has already in mind com- 
mitted adultery with her. Thus easy is it to fall into 
sin« But if what you best love, give occasion for you 
to do so, sacrifice it at once ; better it is for you to 
lose the dearest of all you possess, than that your 
whole man should go to perdition. 

It has also been declared, " Whosoever shall put 
away his wife^ let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment.** Even in this respect, ye transgress the law 
which forbids adultery. For I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, save on the ground 
of fomicaJtion^ thereby authorizing her to marry 
again, causeth her to commit adultery, and whosoever 
marrieth a woman divorced, doth commit adultery. 
So sacred, according to its original institution, at the 
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creattott, Mstt zix. is mar ritfg^s to bef fedconed, tint 
except when dissaWed de Aicto, by adultery, notliiiig 
but death cbo separate the parties. 

Again ye have heard, that it ^Hs said to tlfe an- 
cient race, '* Thou shalt not forswear thyself, hut 
shedt perform unio the Lord thine oadts/* When ye 
have fulfilled that, ye think ye have done enough fof 
the honour of God, although, tittles without number, 
yethoughtlessly use the name of God in true assevera* 
tfons. But I enjoin upon you a fstr higher sort of 
veneration for the Lord your God. Not merely must 
you, from reverence towards him, not swear falsefy, 
but not swear in any way, — I allude to those 
oaths which, in common life, ye are accustomed to 
swear by the creatures, — lest you thereby sin against 
God himself. For all the grandeur and sublimity 
which the creatures possess, and on whose account 
you invoke them in your oaths, is derii^ed from him. 
Accordingly, you must not swear by heaven, for 
therein God is enthroned ; not by the earth, for it is 
his footstool ; not by Jerusalem, for the Great King 
has declared it to be his dwelling place. Nay, not 
even by your head, for so much does it belong to 
him, that thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
Let your discourse consist in simple affirmation, with 
Yes or No, tor whatsoever is superadded to that, be- 
longs to the kingdom of Satan. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said^ << An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooffi^ and this com- 
mandment which Moses delivered for the magistra^y^ 
you make the rule of your intercourse with your 
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brethr^D, and when yott iiave restrained the paseioii 
of revenge to the point of nol retaliating mart evil 
than you have snflbred, ye think ye have fulfilled the 
law of God : But I say unto you, << So far ought you to 
restrain your passion as not even to resist evil." Much 
more, whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek turn 
to him the other also. Whosoever begins a law suit 
with thee in order to get possession of thy coat^ let 
hittf have thy cloak also. Whosoever assesses thee 
in a milei go with him two* Give to him thai 
askeih thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee^ turn not away. So totally ought ye to master 
yofir revenge. 

Connected with this ye have aleo heard that it hflitk 
been said, << Thou shalt love thy neighbour , and haU 
thine enemyy' But I say unto you> So &r must ye 
rule your hatred as rather to love your enemies ; if 
they curse you, bless them ; if they shew their hatred 
to you, do them good ; and in ease you cannot reach 
them with your deeds, pray for them who injmre 
and persecute you ; In this way ye will shew your- 
selves to be the children of your heavenly lather, for 
he does good to the wicked and unrighteous, making 
the beams of his genial sun to rise even on them, and 
even on them sending the rain from heaven. If ye 
love them which love you, what is your reward ? Is 
not thai virtue to be met with even among those who, 
aeeording to your estimate, stand the lowest in 
the scale of morality, viz. the publicans ? And if to 
friends alone ye shew kindness, is that uncommon ? 
D6 not even the publicans tbe same? You, how- 
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ever, according to my command, ought to take not 
pMieans and heathens as the model of your perfect 
tioo, but the perfection of your father^ which ie in 
heaven. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sttch, then, let your righteousness be! In prac* 
tising it, however, take heed that it be not before 
men, in order to be admired of them ; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your father which is in heaven. 
Therefore when thou doest alms, do not sound a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do, when they dis- 
tribute their charity in the synagogues and streets, 
that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto 
you, with the human praise after which they strive, 
they have obtained all the reward which they can 
ever expect. But when thou givest alms, let not thy 
very left hand know what thy right hand has been em- 
ployed in doing, in order that thine alms may remain 
secret. Thy father who seeth even in secret will one 
day recompense thee publicly. Likewise when thou 
prayest, be not like the hypocrites ; for they love to 
stand praying in the corners of the synagogues and 
streets, with the view of drawing the attention of men 
to what they are about. Verily I say unto you, that all 
the reward they have to look for, they have already 
received in receiving the praise of men. But when 
thou prayest, go into thy closet in order more securely 
to withdraw from every human eye, and having shut 
the door, so pray to thy father which is in secret ; but 
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thy father who seeth in secret shall reward thee open- 
ly. When you pray, take heed also not to use many 
vain words, as is the custom of the heathen ; for they 
believe that they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing. Now, you must not be like them. You have 
no need to force by such means an answer to your 
prayers. He whom you call your &ther, knoweth, 
as you are aware, what things you have need of, be- 
fore ye ask him. In the following manner, accord- 
ingly, ought ye to pray, each supplicating at the 
same time for all what he asks for himself: ^< Our fa- 
ther, thou who hast begotten us into this bodily 
and spiritual existence, and who art for us, and that 
transcendently, all that we behold imaged forth in the 
earthly father, but exalted above all human and ter- 
restrial limitation and infirmity ! Let thy glory be ac- 
knowledged and revered among men ! Ever more 
and more do thou bear rule within us all ! Let the 
time come when thy will shall be done on earth, as it 
is among the unfallen spirits ! — What we need for our 
temporal existence give us this present day! The 
guilt that weighs us down do thou forgive us, as we 
too in the strength of thy love forgive our debtors ! 
In the future protect us from all that tries our weak- 
ness, and deliver us fi'om sin and evil I** For if it be 
that ye live in love, so as in the strength of it to for- 
give men, your heavenly father will also forgive you. 
But if you approach him with prayer for forgiveness, 
without being yourselves willing to forgive, neither 
will he forgive you, for then your prayer is like a 
mockery of God. 
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Moreover, wbev ye |«et> pi»t %w»!f ibe rueful ex- 
terior^ and be not as tbe fa^'peeri^eg, for they diafigune 
tbeir ftces, in order to abev to nsten that they «re 
fikPiing. When they bave obtatoed |>raiae of meo, 
they have obtained /aJi the reward ttiey have to ex- 
pect I But thou, when thou £isteBt> assuoae rather 
the aaarks of joy, anoint thine head and wash thy 
bee, that thou eppiear net unto nien to &st, but unto 
thy Father who seetb in secret; Be will reward 
thee. 

Let all that you do be xkwe with a regard jto the in- 
visible world ! Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth* where moth ai>d rust corrupt, and where 
thieves break in and steal them. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in the invisible world, where neither 
noth nor rust corrupt, and where thjeves do not break 
in nor steal. For towards the place where ye have laid 
up your treasures, will the bias of your heart be 
turned. The eye is a light to the whole body ; if 
therefore the eye be sound, the whole |;>ody will have 
a share in the light ; on the contrary, if the eye be 
diseased, the whole body will be dark. Now, thou 
hast also an eye within, which ought to be a light for 
thy whole inward man ; Take good heed how it is 
directed, and whether it be light, fg^ i£ being juottend- 
ed as it was by nature to be ljght» jt is dark, how 
dark will then be the part of thy being which by nature 
is darkness, and ought to be enlightened by that eye. 
Do not imagine that it is possible to make the jtrea- 
sure in heaven and the treasure on earth equally the 
object of your aim. No man can at one and the 
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piersons whose wills are eontrary, for then he will 
either {Mrefer the one anjd despise the other, or despise 
the one and prefer the other. In the same way, ye 
cannot serve both God and temporal good at once. 
God ought to be your poly Lord, and every other 
service not co-ordinated, but Ju6<*ordinated to his. 

Therefore ye ought not so to take thought for your 
}ife, as if God did not do so,-r^viz. what ye shall eat 
or drink, or for your body, what ye shall put on. He 
who h^ given the greater, without care of yours, can 
likewise certainly give the less. Having received 
both soul and body without your own care, how 
should you Qot receive those things, without which 
soul and body cannot subsist? Would ye perceive how 
little the solicitude of the creature is needful for its sup- 
port. Behold the fowls that fly about in the air, 
without any to provide for them. They sow not, 
neither do they reap or gather into barns, as men 
who are provident for the feture, do, and yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better tiian they ? And how very little can your care 
accomplish? Which of you can add so much as 
a cubit to the length of his life ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
fields cultivated by no hand of gardener, how they 
grow ! They practice no tillage, they neither raise 
nor spin flax for their dothing ; and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon himself, when he appeared 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the field-plant which 
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springs up to*day, and even to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith I Torment not yourselves therefore with 
such cares as these, — saying, what shall we eat? or 
what shall we drink? or with what shall we be 
clothed ? On temporal good of this kind it is that the 
Gentiles fix their care. But He whom you acknow- 
ledge as your heavenly Father, knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. Strive first of all after the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness necessary for 
belonging to it All these things will then be vouch- 
safed, to you as a surplus. Let not your care then 
be directed to the morrow. According to the divine 
' ordinance, the morrow will take care for itself. It is 
enough that every day brings along with it its own 
eviL 



CHAPTER vn« 

Judge not that ye be not judged, for according to 
the judgment ye pronounce, shall ye yourselves be 
judged ; and by the measure with which ye mete, 
shall ye also be measured. Too often is your judg- 
ment a blind one. Why lookest thou at the chip in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? Or how canst thou say to thy 
brother, let me pull out the chip out of thine eye, 
and lo the beam is in thine own eye. Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to east out the chip 
out of thy brother's eye. 
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Give not the flesh of sacrifices to the dogs, who 
cannot distinguish it from ordinary meat Neither 
cast ye your pearls, in place of acorns, before swine, 
lest they trample the gift under their feet, and, turn- 
ing upon you, the givers, tear you to pieces. 

Ask and it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
Or, if ye have doubt of that, is there a num among 
you, who, if his son ask bread, gives him a stone ; or 
ifheaskafish, gives him a serpent? If, then, ye 
men, being as ye are of evil nature, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ? 

To sum up the whole precepts that concern your 
behaviour towards a n^ghbour, all things what- 
soever ye, as genuiDC children of the Father in 
heaven, would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them. For in this is the whole doctrine 
of the law and the prophets comprised. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate! Needful is this 
admonition, for wide is the gate and broad and easy, 
and hence enticing, the way that leadetb to destruc- 
tion ; and there is a vast multitude that pass by it. 
O how strait is the gate — how narrow and full of 
privations the way which leadeth unto life, and how 
few those that are able to find it out I That you 
may .not be here led astray, beware of false teachers, 
who come to you in the dress of true members of 
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the flock, but inwardly Ihey are ravening wolves 
which devour it. Look to the fruits which they 
produce, for by these ye shall know them. Even 
thorns bear berries, but do men gather grapes of 
them ? Thistles, too, bear fig-like fruit, but do men 
gather figs from them ? As in this, so in all cases, 
does the good tree bring forth good fruit, answerable 
to its kind ; but every bad tree, bad fruit. By the 
laws of nature, it is impossible for a good tree to 
bear bad fruit, or a bad tree, good. Every tree, ac- 
cordingly, that bringeth not forth good fruit, is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. Therefore, by 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not every one 
who, with how much soever zeal, calls me Lordy shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven, but among them, they 
only who, after having called me Lordy conform to 
the will of my heavenly Father, which I declare. 
For on the great day of separation, many, the vic- 
tims of self-delusion, shall say to me. Lord ! Lord ! 
was it not thy name, by whose power we prophe- 
sied, thy name, by which we cast out devils, thy 
name, by which we wrought many miracles ? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never acknowledged 
you as mine! Begone 'from my community, ye 
workers of unrighteousness. 

When, at the judgment, inquiries come to be 
made as to practical obedience, then shall I liken 
him who heareth these sayings of mine, and in prac- 
tice is obedient to them, to the wise man who built 
his house upon a rocky site. The rain poured upon 
the roof, the floods rushed against the foundations, 
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the storms raged and beat upon the walls, but it fell 
not, for it was founded upon a rock. But whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doth not observe 
them in practice, shall be likened unto the foolish 
man, which built his house upon a sandy bottom, 
and the rain poured upon the roof, and the floods 
rushed against the foundations, and the storms raged 
and beat upon the sides, and it fell ; and great was 
the fall of it. 
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